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CHAPTER  I 


If  the  reader  in  U»e  plenitude  of  his  good-nature 
aad  im^nativeness  will  fancy  himself  in  a 
remarkably  SDUg,  well-warnied,  thick-carpeted, 
red  damaek'Curtained  room,  which  would  have 
Iieen  square  had  not  one  of  it«  comers  been  cut 
oS,  or  rather,  filled  up,  in  order  to  afford  apace 
for  an  ample  fire-place  surmounted  by  a  well- 
carved  oaken  chininey -piece,  in  which  fire- 
place a  grate  fiilly  stored  with  flaming  coals 
topped  by  a  brisk,  drj',  crackling  log.  gave  out 
its  heat  and  light ;  he  will  find  himself  (although 
invisible  to  them)  in  the  society  of  two  gentle- 
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men — either,  a  worthy  in  his  way,  as  he  may 
perhaps  hereafter  discover — but  as  opposite  in 
character  and  attributes  as  he  will  see  them 
in  position,  vis-a-vis,  or  rather  toe  to  toe,  on 
the  hearth-rug;  before  which  stands  a  table, 
whereon,  sparkling  Uke  diamonds  and  rubies  by 
the  fire^s  light,  appear  divers  and  sundry  bottles 
and  glasses,  in  different  degrees  of  fulness 
and  emptiness,  towering  Uke  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  a  Mohanmiedan  city  over  heaps  of 
walnut-shells  which  had  ^^  discharged  their  car- 
goes,""^  and  piles  of  grapes  and  pears,  and  other 
fruits,  affording  ample  and  concurring  evidence 
that  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  our  stor}* 
opens  was  autunm. 

The  men,  social  and  sociable  as  they  were, 
exhibited,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  striking 
contrast  to  each  other :  the  one,  an  old  uncle, 
sarcastic,  blunt,  odd,  generally  considered 
shrewd,  and  universaUy  voted  disagreeable ;  the 
other,  a  young  nephew  whose  chance  of  being 
his  uncle'^s  heir  mainly  depended,  as  he  and 
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vftryhody  else  Uiougfat,  npon  hia  continuous  and 
universal  agreement  in  the  vie«-3  of  his  Mentor 
and  present  companion.  The  young  one  was 
accounted  exceedingly  cunning,  what  servants 
and  retainers  call  "  uncommon  sharp,'' — "  not 
to  be  had," — "  up  to  ewrj-  thing," — terms  of 
laudation  which  those  who  bestow  tliem,  per- 
fectly appreciate,  but  of  which,  even  if  they  had 
reached  his  ear,  the  uncle  mth  whom  the  reader 
finds  him  tftt-a-i&t,  would  have  been  about  tiie 
het  man  in  the  world  to  admit  the  justice  or 
tntth. 

"  Per^rioe"  said  the  old  gentleman  to  the 
joaog  one,  "you  are  a  fool." 

"  Thank  you,"  eaid  Peregrine. 

"  Ah."  replied  his  uncle,  "  that's  nonsense 
— why  do  yoa  thank  me  for  calling  you  a  fool  t — 
it's  an  answer  a.s  bad  as  a  'u  quoquf" 

"  \'m  sure  I  didn't  mean  that,"'  said  Per^rine. 

"  When  I  say  you  are  a  fool.  Peregrine,"  con- 
tinued the  old  gentleman,  "  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  are  a  fool  in  regard  of  tlie  world :  the  worid 
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— as  everybody  calls  the  fifty  people  whom  he 
happens  to  know  personally — thinks  you  a 
deucedly  clever  fellow — I  don't ;  but  no  matter 
for  that;  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country 
— still  if  there  are  people  who  pufiT,  and  praise, 
and  toady  you,  still  I  say  you  are  a  fool — to 
yourself.    Why  don'^t  you  marry  T** 

"  Why,  sir,*'*'  said  Peregrine,  "  I  don't  see 
how  in  my  circumstances  the  thing  is  possible/'' 

"  —  Pooh,  pooh,  don'^t  tell  me,**'  interrupted 
the  impatient  old  gentleman; — ^'  as  Buonaparte 
said,  there  is  no  such  word  as  ^  impossible ''  in 
my  dictionary;^ 

"  I  can't,^  said  Peregrine,  "  make  up  my 
mind  to  settle." 

"  Oh,  ifs  your  mind,  is  it  ?"  said  the  uncle 
with  an  exceedingly  arch  look,  and  an  applica- 
tion of  the  forefinger  of  his  white  right  hand  to 
the  side  of  his 

^  Nofle,  nose,  jolly  red  noee." 

"  Oh,  it^s  your  mind,  that's  all — ^well  then,  never 
mind  your  mind ;  that  will  cause  you  no  great 
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troaUe,  Pere^ne, — you  have  a  head,  and  so  has 
a  pin,  but  by  Jove,  if  you  wait  till  you  bave  made 
up  a  Diind  out  of  the  materials  for  raind-making 
that  Providence  haa  assigned  you,  you  will 
never  marry  or  do  any  thing  dlse." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Peregrine,  "that's  just  the  way 
— you  think  worse  of  me,  than  I  tliink  of  myself — 
and  I  assure  you  that  is  saying  a  great  deal." 

'•  I  think  nothing  about  you,"  said  the  uncle, 
"  except  for  your  good — you  know  my  principle 
— TOu  know  what  I  have  always  said — get  a 
wife.  Peregrine — you  have  a  small  patrimony — 
yon  have  an  uncle  weB  off,  ecce  girmum"" — (saying 
which  the  old  gentleman  tossed  off  a  finely  pro- 
portioned glass  of  claret) — "  why  not  make  your- 
self at  once  comfortable  and  respectable  !  I 
don't  want  you  to  throw  yourself  away  upon  a 
nobody — a  thing,   with  no  more  pence 

Hpetticoats ;  no — look  out — look  about — or, 

y  periodically  bawl  out  at  one  of  my  dubs, 

"  look  round" — see — choose — select,  and  pitch 

upon  some  nice  amiable  cn^ature,  who  recipro- 
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cates  your  affections,  and  then  make  yourself  a 
home — a  fireside;  don'^t  you  see  what  I  mean  T 

"  Yes,  sir,*"  said  Peregrine ;  "  I  see  here  at 
this  moment  a  fireside  and  a  very  comfortable 
one,  but  still  you  preach  not  as  you  practise — 
you  are  not  married.'" 

"  Me!""  said  the  uncle, — "  no,  as  the  old  joke 
says,  I  am  like  the  finger-post,  I  point  the 
road  I  cannot  go— I  am  too  old ;  when  I  was 
young,  I  was  too  poor,  thafs  it.  Peregrine ;  but 
you  have  money  to  a  certain  extent.  I'^m  told 
everywhere  but  here,  you  are  a  deucedly  enter- 
taining fellow — eh ! — when  you  come  to  me,  as 
the  old  joke  goes,  '  you  hang  your  fiddle  up  ^ith 
your  hat  in  the  haU.**  ^ 

"  Sir,*"  said  Peregrine,  "  I  am  not  conscious 
of  any  difference  in  my  conduct  or  conversation 
when  I  am  here  or  anywhere  else.*" 

"  I  beUeve  you,"  said  the  uncle ;  "  cheerful- 
ness^ mirth,  and  what  i&  called  conviviality,  to 
be  truly  agreeable,  must  grow  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment.    Quite  unconscious 
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of  UiD  cause  when  in  a  give-and-take  and  appre- 
ciating society,  you  find  your  spirits  rise,  your 
heart  n-amij  your  mind — if  you  have  one — ex- 
pand, and  your  tongue  begin  to  wag ;  but  with 
me,  Utf-a-tffe,  how  should  you  I>e  excited,  your 
taJent  be  roused,  your  imagination  brightened  { 
premising,  as  I  before  said,  that  you  have  any : 
a  man  may  as  well  try  to  be  witty  or  merry,  on 
compulsion,  as  to  be  either  without  a  seast^nable 
provocation ;  I  dare  say.  Peregrine,  you  are  a 
very  funny  fellow  when  you  like." 

The  words  "  funny  fellow"  did  by  no  means 
assort  with  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce 
entertained  of  himself,  and  he  could  not  help 
at  the  moment  wishing  that  his  uncle  had  only 
been  at  divers  and  sundry  parties  wherein  Pere- 
grine had  been  encircled  by  listening  ladies, 
anxious  to  catch  a  bon-ntot,  or  a  jeu-<resprU 
from  bis  lips. — Funny  fellow,  indeed  ! 

'''  I  am  not  aware  of  any  peeuliar  absurdity 
m  my  conduct,"  said  Peregrine;  "  I  am  in  what 
you  call  the  give-and-take  line,  pUy  my  part  in 
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society,  and  am  not  particularly  remarkable  for 
making  myself  ridiculous.'^ 

"  No,^  said  Oliver  Bunce,  (so  was  the  uncle 
called,) — "  no— I  dare  say  not  particularly — 
but  when  a  bungler  turns  joker,  it  is  something 
like  the  'jackass  playing  lapdog,^as  the  old  fable 
has  it." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Peregrine,  "  what  is  the 
immediate  object — the  particularly  urgent  rea- 
son, which  induces  you  to  press  a  matrimonial 
undertaking  at  this  particular  moment  ?'''' 

'^  I  have  no  particular  individual  to  point  out, 
if  you  mean  that,*^^  said  Oliver,  '^  but  time  wears 
on,  and  man  wears  out,  and  if  you  put  off  the 
experiment  of  popping  the  question  to  somebody 
much  longer,  it  may  fail ; — ^it  w<m  so  with  me — 
diUy  dally— shilly  shally — ^until,  when  I  was  in 
a  position  to  act,  I  was  certain  to  be  refused  ;• 
so  I  gave  it  up,  and  here  I  am.**^ 

"  Well,  and,  my  dear  uncle,''  said  Peregrine, 
''  I  can't  well  imagine  any  man  more  comfortably 
planted." 
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"  You  are  wroQg,  Peregrine,"  said  the  uncle. 
'■  Without  a  woman  who  loves  and  esteems  you. 
and  whom  jou  esteem  and  love,  life  ia  a  blank — 
home  a  desert.  I  drink  my  wine,  I  crack  my 
Duts,  and  now  and  then  ray  jokea ;  but  when  I 
come  back  &om  any  journey  of  business  or  plea- 
sure, who  meets  me  and  greets  me  at  the  door  I 
— Ser?anta  who  care  no  more  for  me  than  they 
did  for  their  last  master,  nor  than  tliey  will  for 
their  next.  There's  no  welcome,  no  solicitude, 
no  joy ;  then,  if  I'm  ill,  whom  have  I  to  pity  me. 
or  tend  me ! — If  I  am  pleased,  whom  have  I 
to  share  my  pleasure  t — If  I  am  vexed,  whom 
have  I  to  condole  with  me  i — No,  no ;  marry. 
Peregrine, — marry,  if  you  are  wise." 

"  But,"  said  Peregrine,  "  there  is  in  a  bache- 
lor's life  an  iDdependence  arising  from — " 

"  From  having  nothing  to  depend  upon,  as 
the  old  joke  goes,"  said  Oliver.  "  Just,  see  how 
a  bachelor  is  treated.  If  he  goes  to  a  countrj-- 
bouse,  he  is  poked  into  a  little  band-box  of  a 
bed-room,  with  a  smoky  chimney,  or  perhaps  nn 
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chimney  at  all — ^what  does  it  matter!  he'^s  a 
bachelor;  hoisted  outside  of  a  carriage  on  a 
wet  night ;  sent  to  hmit  for  shawls  and  cloaks 
after  a  ball ;  and  bdmid  to  stand  up  in  a  supper- 
room,  fetching  and  carrying  for  some  woman 
for  whom  he  don'^t  care  a  fig — ^because  he  is  a 
bachelor.  Psha  !  a  portmanteau  leads  a  better 
life." 

"  I  admit  the  principle,''  said  Peregrine,  "  but 
mine  is  a  question  as  to  time."' 

"  So  is  mine,''  said  Oliver.  "  Every  day 
brings  me  nearer  my  grave,  by  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  I'm  getting  on — going  down 
the  hill  fast — ^and  I  should  like  to  see  you  set- 
tled before  I  leave  the  world ;  so  think  about 
it." 

Now,  to  be  candid  with  the  reader.  Peregrine 
had  thought  about  it;  but  Peregrine,  as  he 
fJEuicied,  and  indeed  his  friends  believed,  was 
blessed  with  that  very  extraordinary  natural  gift, 
''an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders;"  and  al- 
though he  was  a  great  admirer  of  beauty  and 
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accompUshmente,  he  had  an  eye  to  the  main 
chaoce,  and  relished  do  port  of  his  udcIc's  anti- 
Malthusian  lecture  more  than  that  in  which  he 
expressed  Mb  anxiety  that  he  should  not,  as 
Mrs.  Peaehum  says,  or  rather  sings, 

"  Tlirow  himBdf  nwny." 
Peregrine  had — aa  every  man  has — certain  pe- 
culiarities in  his  taste  touching  female  attrao- 
tioos,  which  affected  the  character  and  qualities  of 
the  lady  more  immediately  and  particularly  thao 
her  abilities  or  education. — Simplicity  of  man- 
ner, mildness,  and  modesty  of  behaviour,  were 
the  Vpinning  points  in  his  estimation ;  the  shrink- 
ing difQdence  which  heaves  the  tucker  and  tints 
the  pallid  cheek  with  "  roseate  hue,*'  was  in  hia 
estimation  the  acmi  of  perfection ;  while  he 
recoiled  from  the  gay  and  lively  conduct  and 
conversation  of  the  finished  belle  or  well-read 
blue. 

After  the  dialogue,  however,  which  we  liave 
just  quoted.  Peregrine,  seeing  much  reason  in 
his  uncle's  solicitude  for  his  establishment,  be- 
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gan  to  think  smously  of  the  cold-pudding 
syetem  whicli  was  to  settle  his  love,  and  re- 
solved accordingly  to  look  about  him  without 
further  delay.  Nor  indeed  did  he  permit  the 
aedenaU  of  the  evening  in  question  to  break  up 
without  promising  his  most  re^>ectable  relation, 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  commencing 
operations — bearing  always  in  his  memory  that 
he  was  to  do  nothing  raah,  but,  in  his  marriage, 
to  make  a  match  aa  well  as  a  pair. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

What  the  respectable  Mr.  Oliver  Dunce  has 
said  about  being  witty  oO  compulsion,  holds 
good  as  regards  matrimonial  speculations.  No 
man  can  be  in  love  at  the  word  of  command — 
nor  woman  neither.  Indeed  the  compnlaory 
order  serves  as  an  extinguisher  even  to  a 
growing  Same ;  and  as  to  exciting  the  smallest 
spark  oP  what  an  Irisli  gentleman  might  call  the 
Hntier  passion,  by  what  Oliver  Bunce  would, 
"  36  the  old  johe  says,''  call  the  approach  of  a 
"  match,'"  the  thing  is  impossible ;  and  although 
after  the  evening's  discussion,  and  the  forcible 
maimer  in  which  old  Noll  had  put  the  necessity 
for  a  speedy  determination,  it  seemed  almost  au 
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imposed  duty,  the  difficulty  resolved  itself  back 
again  into  the  old  ^'  impossibility^  because,  as  it 
appeared,  no  opportunity  occurred  for  the  "  for- 
wardation*^  (which  appears  quite  as  good  an 
English  word  as  the  '^  backwardation^^  of  the 
Stock  Exchange)  of  Peregrine^s  project. 

The  reader,  however,  is  not  to  suppose  that 
Peregrine  had  always  been  so  dilatory  in  the  par- 
ticular line  to  which  his  excellent  and  exemplary 
uncle  wished  particularly  to  draw  his  attention 
upon  this  special  occasion ;  on  the  contrary, 
Peregrine'^s  head  was  unquestionably  distin- 
guished under  the  Lampedo  system  of  the  great 
Professor  Deville,  as  being  very  much  inflicted 
with  huge  bumps  of  amativeness,  which  might 
have  been  mistaken  by  the  unskilful  in  such 
mysteries  for  wens ;  and  perhaps  it  may  here- 
after  appear  that  the  phrenologists  (as  they  call 
themselves)  even  in  his  case  would  have  found 
their  calculations  more  correct  than  they  did  when 
they  gave  the  head  of  a  man  who  had  murdered 
his  wife  and  five  children,  a  decided  character  for 
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tionably  had  somehow  acquired  a  strong,  if  not 
permanent,  claim  upon  his  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion— This  was  Peregrine'^s  mystery ;  but  the 
habit  of  not  caring  for  it,  had  rendered  him 
callous,  and,  after  the  Hvely  provocation  of  his 
uncle,  he  was  perfectly  ready  for  a  new  start. 

Every  county  in  England  has  its  peculiar  fami- 
lies, exactly  as  the  aborigines  of  later  discovered 
countries  have  their  tribes.  The  Grimgrogs  of 
Cheshire  know  no  more  of  the  Appleswags  of 
Somersetshire,  than  the  Quoskebuts  of  Patarapoo 
do  of  the  Illimangungeries  of  Citamatam ;  but 
there  is  always  a  county  chain,  and  if  any  one 
family  happens  not  to  be  a  Unk  in  it,  there  is 
an  end  of  every  thing.  Twenty,  nay  thirty  miles, 
are  traversed  through  bad  roads  and  dark  nights 
to  uphold  this  county  compact,  especially  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  bolt  of  aristocracy  in  the 
concatenation  ;  and  even  hating  one  another 
cordially,  the  families  meet  at  all  convenient  or 
inconvenient  opportunities,  to  maintain  a  bond  of 
union  against  the  invasion  of  foreign  intruders. 
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S  who  had  quite  got  over  his  affairt 
dt  mmr — liow,  let  the  scandal  mongers  settle 
amongst  themselves, — thought — considered — re- 
fleeted — calculated  and  reealculat«d,  as  to  where 
he  could  begin  his  matrimonial  campaign ;  al- 
though it  would  be  doing  Peregrine  no  very 
great  injustice  to  say,  that  he  thought  that  to 
begin,  was  to  achieve.  He  wa«  quite  of  the  "  Veni, 
ndi,  vUr  school,  as  regarded  the  "  young  wa- 
toen  i^  into  which  impudent  assumption  he  cer- 
tainly had  been  practically  flattered  by  at  least 
the  one  "  unfortunate"  young  lady  whom,  under 
ataae  strange  circumstances,  he  had  left  to  her 
fate — 

Casting  about  him,  he  beheld  in  his  half- 
sleeping  vision  the  Botherlcys  of  Doodlebow, 
the  Grawkeys  of  Stroddledale,  the  Snigglebottoma 
of  Slogmere — all  of  the  right  order  of  people, 
magnates,  and  in  their  sphere  aud  degree  jealous 
of  their  rights  and  tetchy  about  prweedenco  as 
the  wife  of  a  member  of  council  at  Calcutta, 
where,  by  the  way,  the  imaginary'  advant^es  of 
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temporary  and  unreal  rank  are  more  tenaciously 
upheld  than  in  the  court  of  a  legitimate  sove- 
reign, in  which,  the  place  is  genuine  and  per- 
manent ;  but  still  he  could  not  settle,  or  rather 
could  not  conclude,  as  to  where  he  was  to 
begin  to  "  hover  ;'*'  for  Peregrine  would  scarcely 
prize  a  heart  that  another  could  easily  win.  The 
fact  is.  Peregrine  had  notions,  probably  peculiar 
to  himself,  but  he  knew  at  a  glance  what,  as 
regarded  the  fairer  portion  of  society,  was  .good 
and  amiable ;  he  was  strongly  and  devotionally 
affected  towards  softness,  sweetness,  and  simpli- 
city— one  hoydenish  trick,  one  misplaced  giggle, 
one  questionable  observation  partaking  of  a 
dhnible  entente^  would  flutter  all  the  loves  in  his 
dovecote  of  a  heart,  and  leave  him  gazing  on  the 
beautiful  object  of  his  affections  with  a  remorse- 
ful feeling  of  regret,  such  as  one  might  suppose 
the  director  of  a  fire-office  to  cast  upon  the  ruins 
of  a  splendid  and  deeply-insured  building,  the 
morning  afler  it  had  been  burned  down. 

However,  uncle  Noll  was  to  be  obeyed,  and 
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rine  resolved  to  make  a  %isit  to  an  exei 
ingly  nice  family  of  whom  he  knew  but  little  as 
yet — but  which  consisted  of  a  father,  mother, 
and  two  daughters — that  they  were  co-heiressee  I 
there    was    no  question — that  they  were   quit«   i 
pretty  enough  to  play  their  parts  in  the  world, 
no  doubt ;  and  the  only  difficulty  Peregrine  felt 
at  setting  to  work  upon  the  heart  of  one  aim 
them,  was  the  choice — whether   Margaret  or  I 
Dorothea  should  be  the  Tictiin,    Dorothea  being  I 
dark — Margaret   being    fair — both  apparently  | 
good-natured,  and,  as  he  thought,  likely  to  suit   i 
his  taste  and  principles. 

At  breakfast  the  aspirant  hinted  to  his  unde 
that  perhaps  the  Mintons  would  lie  i^ceable 
acquaintances  to  make.  Oliver  understood  in  a 
moment  what  his  prudent  nephew  meant,  and  ' 
rejoiced  excessively  to  find  him  so  ready  and  J 
willing  to  follow  the  advice  wliich  he  had  prof- 
fered the  m'ght  before. 

"Very  nice  people,  indeed,   Peregrine,"  said 
Oliver,  "  very — I  have  seen  them  at  church — 
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could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  off  of  them — b&  the 
old  joke  goes,  could  not  listen  to  the  divme,  for 
looking  at  the  divinity.  The  dark  one  is  my 
beauty,  eh ! — coal-black  eyes — coal-black  hair — 
skin  like  snow— eh  V^ 

"  They  are  both  handsome,^  said  Peregrine, 
'^  either  in  her  way.  But  beauty  is  not  my  aim 
or  object.**' 

"  No,  no,**'  said  Noll ;  "  '  handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does,^  says  one  old  story ;  and  '  not  what  is 
she !  but  what  has  she  f  says  another.  Eh — ^you 
dog — 1^11  trust  you — long-headed,  clear-sighted, 
though  you  have  no  mind — you  know  whaf's 
what,  as  the  joke  goes,  and  I  know  that  these 
girls  have  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  a- 
piece,  down — pity  you  can^t  marry  both — eh  ? 
Bigamy  and  polygamy — not  the  fashion  here — 
do  it  in  Turkey — so  did  Solomon — very  odd — 
never  could  imagine  either  the  principle  or  the 
practice — what  T 

"  If  I  could  once  fancy  myself  beloved  by  one 
charming,  dear,  ingenuous  woman,"^  said  Pere- 
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grine,  *'  I  ^ould  be  the  happiest  of  men  ;  and 
realljr  the  view  you  gave  me  by  anticipation, 
last  night,  of  the  comforts  of  a  connubial  life  has 
made  roe  most  anxious  to  settle." 

"  With  all  your  properly  in  a  ring-fence,  as 
the  old  joke  goes,"  said  Oliver.  "  The  ring  the 
emblem  of  love  which  has  no  end — eh  I  Pere- 
grine— bad  joke  t'other  side  of  one's  mouth — 
for  that  which  has  no  end  has  no  beginning. 
WTiat— ■' 

"  I  am  no  advocate  for  love  at  first  sight." 
said  Peregrine.  "  1  quite  discard  the  '  full- 
grown  Adam'  school  of  affection — my  object 
would  be  to  study  the  mind  and  qualities  of  the 
fair  creature  to  whom  I  devoted  myself,  and  to 
trace  in  her  performance  of  the  duties  of  a 
daughter  and  siirter,  the  blissful  anticipation  of 
her  future  conduct  as  a  wife." 

"  lUght,  Peregrine,  right," said  Noll;  "  there's 
oothing  like  seeing  them  at  home — eh! — all  in 
ihe  rough,  as  1  say,  about  the  domestic  duties 
aad  household  occupations.     I  dont  mean  pie- 
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making  and  pudding-making,  when,  as  used  to 
be  the  case  some  half  century  ago,  Angelina 
Sophia  would  greet  you  with  the  paste  sticking 
round  her  finger-nails. 

"  I  quite  sympathize  with  you,  sir,^**  said 
Peregrine,  "  and  having  turned  the  matter  over 
in  my  mind,  and  mentioned  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  to  you,  I  shall  go  and  make  a  visit  to 
the  Mintons  to-day.*" 

*'  Do,  do,'**  said  Noll, "  and  give  my  best  com- 
pliments to  them.  I  don'*t  know  much  of  them, 
but  the  little  I  know,  I  like:  he  was  a  mer- 
chant— rich  and  well  to  do — so  much  I  do  know ; 
tell  them  how  happy  I  shall  be,  if  they  like 
bachelors^  fare,  to  see  them  here — make  up  a 
party  for  them.  What!— do,  do— and  success 
attend  you — but  the  black-eyed  one  is  the  one 
to  take — rely  upon  that  !'** 

"  I  prefer  a  blonde  to  a  brunette,^  said  Pere- 
grine. 

'^  I  don^t  exactly  know  them  by  those  fine 
names,^  said  the  uncle,  ^^  but  the  fair  ones  are 
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all  aly — quiet  and  sly — eh  J  don't  you  see  ? — and 
80  uncommon — ehi  Bless  their  httle  hearts, 
black,  brown,  or  whatever  colour  they  niay  be. 
they  are  all  chamiing :  teD  them  to  come — and 
m  make  them  welcome," 

The  contrast — or  rather  tlie  curious  mj-stifi- 
cation  which  produced  that,  which  appeared  s 
contrast — between  Peregrine  and  hie  uncle  was 
very  stiiking.  Oliver  Bunce  had  a  notion  that 
Peregrine  was — as  to  a  certain  extent  he  really 
was — exceedingly  *Ay,  and  would  never  make 
bis  ¥ray  with  the  "  woman  creatures ;"  whereas 
Peregrine's  shyness  was  by  no  means  unpro- 
poeseseing,  inasmuch  as  it  passed  for  that,  which 
goes  far  to  win  a  well-bred  woman ;  a  respectful 
deference  which,  when  be  once  felt  that  he  liked 
and  esteemed  those  with  whom  he  was  living, 
wore  off— the  chilling  mist  in  which  at  the  outset 
he  appeared  to  be  enveloped  was  dissipated  as  he 
warmed  in  society ;  while  his  excessive  devotion 
to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  the  f^r  sex," 
was  never  in  the  slightest  degree  (Uuiiniabed  by 
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his  own  secret  good  opinion  of  himself  in  the 
art  of  gaining  their  hearts  and  affections. 
OUver,  on  the  other  hand,  who  talks  of  all  his 
worldly  happiness  as  past,  as  mere  matter  of 
histor}',  and  a  theme  of  perpetual  retrospection 
and  regret,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  infinitely  more 
sprightly  in  little  afiairs  of  gallantry,  than  his 
nephew,  who,  at  his  age,  regarded  his  unde  in 
his  gout,  as  a  talkative  old  gentleman,  with  one 
foot  in  a  flannel  stocking,  and  the  other  in  the 
grave. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Now,  of  these  Miotons  the  reader  ought  t<< 
know  something  before  Peregrine's  visit.  Min- 
ton  was,  as  old  NoU  has  t«ld  us,  a  retired 
mercbant  from  London,  and  although  certainly 


"  ^  >  Dative,  and  to  ihe  nuuior  boru," 
a  man  exceedingly  respected  and  esteemed  in 
his  very  genteel  retreat.  He  was  m  iht-  com- 
miaaioD  of  the  peace,  and  had  been  strongly 
[irg(<d  by  his  wife  and  daughters,  ever  since  the 
imifonn  of  the  deputy  lieutenants  was  decorated, 
adorned,  and  illustrated  ivith  silver  epaulettes, 
to  endeavour  to  procure  that  most  honourable 
office. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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Minton  cared  not  for  epaulettes, — being  a 
justice  was  quite  enough  for  him,  and  for  all  his 
acquaintance;  for  the  whole  of  his  after-dinner 
conversation  was  made  up  of  a  running  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  judges,  and  to  whom,  day  by  day, 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  are  being 
gradually  confided,  by  the  agreeable  and  con- 
venient process  of  abolishing,  or  at  least  super- 
seding, that  which  in  less  liberal  days  than  ours 
has  always  been  reckoned  the  palladium  of  the 
constitution, — ^the  trial  by  jury. 

Anybody  who  heard  Mr.  Minton  converse 
judicially,  and  lay  down  the  law  according  to 
his  own  particular  individual  notion,  in  his  own 
house,  where  nobody  could  with  decency  stop 
his  oratory,  might  have  easily  appreciated  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  decision  of  one 
such  man  as  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
not  to  speak  of  tread-milling,  private-whipping, 
and  the  silent-system,  in  preference  to  the  im- 
partial   judgment    of    twelve    ordinary    men, 
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ai]  unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  with  regard  to 
the  criminal  or  his  offence ;  the  Solon  of  the 
beocli  under  the  new  sjatcm  being  perhaps  at 
ooce  the  accuser,  the  judge,  the  sentencer,  and 
bv  deputy  the  executioner. 

liegislation  probably  is  to  foUow  the  "  go- 
ahead"  principle,  universally  adopted  in  all  other 
matters,  and  justice  to  be  administered  as  tra- 
Telling  is  performed  on  rail-roads, — upon  which 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  are  killed, 
m^med,  and  mutilated  day  after  day,  althou^, 
as  the  reports  tell  us,  "  no  blame  whatever 
can  be  attributed  to  anybody  coacemed  in  the 
establishment." 

Minton  was  a  powerful,  pock-frecken  man. 
inth  a  loud  harsh  voice,  and  who,  to  borrow  a 
couplet  from  old  Ohver  Buncea  diary, — 

"  Loak«I  like  ■  cminpet. 
And  Bpoke  like  %  trumpet :" 

he  was  dictatorial  and  noisy,  but  exceedingly  good- 
natured,  made  a  point  of  being  unquestionably 
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well-versed  in  parish  matters,  of  course  attended 
church  regularly,  and  read  the  responses  louder 
thka  the  clerk ;  and  the  Miss  Mintons  having 
conscientiously  taught  the  little  girls  and  boys 
of  the  village  schools  to  sing  gloriously  out  of 
tune,  Minton,  for  the  sake  of  their  reputation, 
used  to  (what  he  caUed)  lead  them  in  the 
psalms,  standing  erect  in  his  pew,  with  his  great 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  quivering  quavering  chil- 
dren in  the  gaUerjs  giving  the  time  with  his 
uplifted  hand  more  energetically  than  ever  did 
Sir  George  Smart  himself,  with  the  baton  of 
conductor,  which  he  so  deservedly  received  from 
his  professional  brethren. 

Service  over,  Minton  and  his  daughters  took 
their  stand  in  the  church-yard ;  everybody  came 
fresh  from  their  piety,  imbued,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  with  all  the  feeUngs  which  the  service 
and  the  sermon  had  inspired,  bobbing  and 
curtseying  round  him,  who  standing  bolt  up- 
right, maypole-wise,  condescended  to  give  every 
deUcate  worshipper  of  his  merits  and  virtues 
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«bo  approaciied.  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand, 
the  pahn  of  which  was  like  oak  plank  and  the 
fiogefs  like  nut-craekcrs. 

And  then  to  hear  him  make  his  inquiries,  in  a 
stentorian  voice,  of  the  difierent  sufferexs  in  the 
neigfaboarhood,  "  it  would  have  melted  a  heart 
i^HtODe." — '■  Dawes,  you  got  that  soup  and  the 
flannel  Mrs.  Minton  sent  you  V 

"  Yea,  Bir." 

•"  How's  your  wife  T 

"  Very  bad  indeed,  sir,  thank  you." 

"  Vve  desored  Dr.  Fipps  to  call  on  her  to- 
motTOW." 

"  Thank  you,  air,"  says  the  man. 

"  Jenkins,  is  your  girl's  leg  better  T' 

"  Yvs,  rar,"  says  Jenkins,  "  obliged  to  you, 


"  Did  Mrs.  Minton's  plaster  do  it  good  V 
says  Mbton. 

*'  I  don't  know;  sir,"  says  Jenkins. 

And  so  n'ent  on  this  trumpeting  for  at  least 

half  aaboar,  to  tite  exaltation  of  &Ir.  Minton's 

c3 
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piety  and  charity ;  and  the  virtue  and  excellence 
of  Mrs.  Mintonandthe  twoco-heiresses  were  con- 
sequently very  popular,  excepting  only  amongst 
the  poor  people  so  called  up  and  catechised, 
who  seemed  to  have  a  shrewder  guess  at  the 
cause  of  all  these  ostentatious  displays,  than 
the  neighbours,  who  not  having  any  need  of 
the  benevolence  of  the  Minton  family,  did  not 
feel  themselves  outraged  by  the  display  of  the 
disposition  of  a  gentleman  who  certainly  was  not 
one  of  those  who 

"  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame/' 

Mrs.  Minton  was  an  invalid  of  the  first  water. 
What  she  had  been — I  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
parage the  excellence  of  her  moral  character, 
and  therefore  I  had  better  say  whom  she  had 
been — was  not  altogether  ascert^nable ;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  course  of  her 
education  had  brought  her  to  a  state  in  which, 
as  far  as  concerned  her  conversation,  '^  the  least 
said  was  soonest  mended.*"    In  fact,  her  despe- 
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nte,  continued,  and  nerer-inb^rmitted  indispo- 
aitioii,  arose  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
her  "  carrying  on,"  as  the  sailors  say,  "  in 
Bocjcty." 

Minton,  who  was  exccodingly  high  and 
nughty  in  aU  his  proceedings,  erected  into  im- 
portance, as  he  was,  on  a  substantial  pedestal 
of  rooney-b^s.  could  not  endure  the  risk  of 
any  of  his  wife's  mistakes  and  blunders,  and 
would,  1  believe,  with  all  his  public  piety  and 
domestic  excellence,  have  felt  not  exceedingly  ill- 
pleased  if  any  good-natured  friend  would  have 
smothered  his  better  half. 

This  sounds  harsh — perhaps  his  historian  may 
err;  but  the  truth  to  which  we  can  most  un- 
qiK»tionably  attain  is,  that  he  married  at  a 
period  of  his  career  when  canvas  sleeves  and  an 
af>ron  formed  the  leading  characteristics  of  his 
official  costume,  and  when,  as  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, he  diverted  himself  in  his  leisure  moments 
by  carr^'iog  out  parcels,  varying  that  wholesome 
c4 
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exercise  by  occasionally  wheeling  a  weU-loaded 
truck  through  the  streets  of  his  native  city. 

Faithful  and  affectionate  she  had  been  to  him 
through  their  lives,  the  early  hardships  of  which 
she  had  shared  with  him,  and  mitigated  by  a 
care  and  industry  which  rivalled  those  of  Mrs. 
Pepys,  who  burnt  her  hand  in  broiling  the  leg 
of  a  turkey  for  the  future  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  to  whom  her  excellent  husband, 
if  his  original  diary  may  be  trusted,  continued 
grateful  to  the  very  last,  notwithstanding  the 
blandishments  of  Mrs.  Mercer,  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  my  Lady  Gastlemaine. 

Minton'*s  affections  had  not  been  estranged 
from  his  wife  by  any  other  or  newer  object, — 
he  was  not  calculated  for  estrangement  of  that 
kind ;  of  taste  or  sentiment  he  did  not  possess 
so  much  as  one  of  his  own  coach-horses,  and 
besides,  Uke  Pepys,  he  treasured  up  all  her  early 
anxiety  and  activity  for  her  advantage  in  his  out- 
set,— ^but  nevertheless  all  his  natural  feelings  and 
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just  rMoUections  were  overlaid  and  stifled  by  the 
ubstacles  which  he  thought  and  felt  that  her 
homeliness  of  manner,  and  inelegance  of  language, 
interposed  to  the  unrestricted  association  of  him- 
self and  his  daughters  with  the  class  of  society 
Id  which  it  was  his  object  to  "  move,"  as  the 
(JirasegoGs. 

Now — truth  to  be  told — Mrs,  Minton  was  to  a 
wrtain  extent  consciouaof  her  own  imperfections; 
ind  the  gradations  of  refinement  in  the  family 
have  often  been  a  subject  for  remark  and  amus<^^ 
ment  amongst  those  who  had  '"  the  plea^re 
of  their  acquaintance."  In  going  to  a  party, 
so  long  ss  Mrs.  Minton  insisted  upon  being 
well  enough  to  go — with  the  eldest  girl — before 
the  iloTuU  was  out — Mr.  Minton  would  say  to 
Mrs.  Minton,  *'  Now,  my  dear  love,  do  mind 
what  yon  are  about  to-night ;  don^  come  out 
with  any  of  your  nonsenae."  Mrs.  Minton 
received  the  admonition  kindly ;  and  then  n 
eonsent-ghing  silence  followed,  and  Minton 
gloriRed  in  his  triumph. 

"  And,  dear  papa."  said  Dorothest,  a  minute 
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or  two  after,  ^'  do  mind  and  don't  swear  so 
—It  is  so  vulgar  in  company." 

Minton  made  a  sort  of  croaking,  cackling 
noise,  assenting  to  the  caution  of  his  highly 
accomplished  daughter,  but  not  without  think- 
ing how  rapidly  the  youthful  aspiratUes  rise  on 
the  ladder  which  their  careful  parents  have  placed 
for  them,  or  perhaps  of  the  hen  who,  having 
hatched  the  ducklings,  sees  them  swim  easily, 
actively,  and  hi^pily,  in  an  element  on  which 
the  mother  of  the  brood  dare  not  herself  ven- 
ture. 

Mrs.  Minton,  during  the  "  invalidism'**  into 
which  her  husband,  aided  by  a  friendly  and 
accommodating  physician,  had  persuaded  her, 
had  been  recommended  the  use  of  a  now  almost 
exploded  consolation,  in  the  shape  of  camphor- 
ated julep,  which,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
unpleasant  results,  was  ordinarily  exhibited  co- 
evally and  contemporaneously  with  cold  brandy- 
and-water,  probably  the  most  dangerous  ima- 
ginable adjunct  to  any  thing  in  the  world. 

Minton,  who,    as    we  have  already  shown. 
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was  DO  Che^Eterfield  himself,  had  mixed  suffi- 
ciently with  the  world  in  its  ^-arious  phases,  to 
make  him,  with  a  httle  caution,  paiisahle  enough 
as  a  retired  merchant; — with  an  independent 
fortune  and  a  comfortable  establishment,  very 
little  is  wanting  to  make  the  world  hear  with 
more  than  patience  the  quaintnesses  and  oddi- 
tiea  of  their  p<»ses»or,  by  whom  tliev  liave  been 
ac<jU)red  ; — his  habitual  solecisms  and  uncon- 
qtierable  Tulgarities  pass  with  his  well-plcased 
guests  for  so  many  piquant  drolleries  or 
nicely  disguised  playfulnesses ;  while  his  curious 
o}Hnions  and  avowals,  wholly  at  variance  with 
Umafaaee  or  popular  taste,  are  treated  as  the 
musing  eccentricities  of  an  extremely  shrewd 
and  clever  man. 

Mrs.  Mintion's  performances  in  the  same  line 
were  however  too  broad,  too  palpable,  and  too  ob- 
vious, to  enable  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood — 
or  of  the  county,  as  fie  would  have  said — and 
with  whom  it  was  his  great  object  to  associate, 
to  gire  her,  as  judges  of  female  society,  tiie 
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benefit  of  any  doubt  favourable  to  the  essen- 
tiality of  her  coarseness;  tike  consequence  was, 
as  the  scandal  of  the  neighbourhood  went,  that 
as  Mrs.  Minton^s  addiction  to  the  camphor 
julep  and  its  concomitant  habitually  increased, 
and  when  her  daughters  grew  up  and  became  old 
enough  to  do  the  honours,  Mr.  Minton  always 
contrived,  when  any  party  was  expected,  to 
administer  to  his  better — or  as  the  ungrateful 
merchant  would  perhaps  have  said,  his  bitter — 
half,  on  the  preceding  evening,  or  sometimes  at 
luncheon  on  the  day  itself,  a  cheering  cordial 
tonic — to  her  irresistible— compounded  after 
his  prescription  and  her  taste,  of  certain  liquors 
which,  however  innocuous  in  their  ulterior  re- 
sidts,  were  of  a  nature  to  produce  a  temporary 
indisposition,  sufficiently  important  to  confine 
her  to  her  room  during  the  period  of  the  pro- 

* 

posed  festivity,  and  to  render  her — in  her  own 
words,  thus  unconsciously  delivered  as  an  excuse 
for  her  non-appearance — "  a  wretched  invalid ; 
scarce  able  to  stand,  and  not  fit  to  be  seen.'^ 
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It  was  said,  I  recollect,  at  tbe  time,  that  Mr. 
MintoD  justified  this  apparently  imfeeling  and 
barbaroascomse  of  proceeding  upon  two  grounds : 
firet.  apoa  hia  anxiety  to  maintain  the  respect- 
olniity  of  his  family ;  and  secondly,  because 
if  be  had  not  by  a  douce  vioUuce  induced  his 
Wy  to  make  hereelf  just  sufSciently  unwell  I<i 
save  his  reputation,  she  would  at  and  after 
ilinner  hare  not  only  ruined  it.  but  have 
made  herself  much  worse  into  the  bargain. 

Harsh,  bard,  and  uncouth,  as  Mr.  Minton  was, 
bis  was  [be  family  on  which  Peregrine  first  meant 
to  make  his  hawk-Uke  desccot,  in  order  to 
pouDoe  upon,  and  carry  off,  one  of  his  sweet 
chickens,  who,  by  tbe  way,  were  not  what  the 
wurid  conmders  exactly  in  a  chickeiiar}'  light. 
His  choice  was  an  odd  one,  but  he  had  heard 
that  tbe  ^Is  were  not  quite  comfortable  at- 
home,  or,  if  they  were,  that  tlicy  had  been  com- 
fortable there  as  long  as  they  wished  to  be;  and, 
therefore,  coupling  tlie  proximity  of  tbeir  resi- 
lience to  that  of  tus  uncle,  wiUi  something  of  a 
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knowledge  of  their  little  private  histories,  he 
fancied  he  could,  by  making  one  of  them  happy, 
secure  happiness  to  himself,  with,  perhaps,  five- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  into  the 
bargain. 

There  is  something  in  a  consciousness  of  one'^s 
intentions  and  designs,  which  somehow  mars  a 
man'^s  exertions ;  and  the  feeling  that  Peregrine 
came  into  the  family  with  affection  and  love 
prepense  and  aforethought,  paralysed  his  ef- 
forts to  make  himself  as  amiable  or  aifnahle 
as  usual ;  indeed,  one  of  the  great  points  of  his 
embarrassment  was  the  decision  between  the 
claims  of  the  young  ladies  to  his  particular 
attentions. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  their  fortunes 
were  the  same ;  the  difference  in  their  ages  was 
'  fourteen  months.  Dorothy,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  dark — Margaret  was  fair.  Dorothy 
was  lively  and  laughing — Margaret  serious  and 
sentimental.  Dorothy  said  every  thing  she 
thought,    and    without   waiting    for   the   best 
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words  to  express  herself — Klargaret  apoke  little, 
md  her  soft  downcast  blue-grey  eves  seemed 
to  court  the  encooragemeot  which  her  bois- 
teroos  siater''3  sparkling  black  ones  appeared  to 
give.  I 

In  the  days  of  homeliness  when  these  fair 
creatures  were  chnstened,  the  one  was  ordina 
rily  called  Dolly,  and  the  other  Peggy ;  but  as 
totiaae  ainiled,  and  the  paternal  wc^th  increased, 
the  coarseness  of  these  appellations  gave  way  to 
DUMe  euphonic  sounds,  and  the  elder  young  lady 
became  "  Dory,"  while  her  sister  was  "  Margy." 
They  were,  dear  things,  constantly  and  per- 
petually engaged  in  a  sort  of  playful  warfare, 
which,  even  if  they  did  not  intend  it  should  be 
80,  was  remarkably  agreeable  to  their  acquaint- 
ance, espcdally  to  the  "  he-creatures,"  as  Dory 
called  them.  They  snubbed  each  other  for 
faults  and  follies  which  perhaps  nobody  else  would 
have  found  out,  or  even  thouglit  alwut,  if  they 
had  not  in  the  plenitude  of  their  playfulness 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  circle  to  them. 
Thus,  Dory  would  call  Margj-  a  pnidc,  and  a 
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'^  pemickity''^  thing,  doomed  and  destined  to  die 
an  old  maid ;  while  Margy  would  proclaim  her 
sister  a  flirt,  and  a  coquet,— none  of  which,  how- 
ever true  in  point  of  fact,  they  ever  meant  to  be 
seriously  believed. 

Margy,  however,  was  the  object  of  Peregrine''s 
sohcitude,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  sufficient 
footing  in  the  family  to  cast  about  in  sober 
earnestness  for  a  help-meet:  pale,  delicate, 
diflident,  and  seemingly  sorrowful,  she  excited 
something  like  pity,  and  that  pity  something, 
"much  akin  to*"  love,  by  the  sweet  gentle- 
ness with  which  she  bore  so  mildly  and  meekly 
the  attacks  of  her  volatile  voluble  sister.  And 
then  she  was  so  good — "  pretension  to  piety  is 
odious,""  thought  Peregrine,  "but  to  see  this 
humble-hearted  fair  creature  betake  herself 
silently,  alone,  and  unostentatiously,  to  the 
infant  schools,  to  the  establishment  of  which 
she  has  herself  largely  contributed,  is  delight- 
ful.*" There  were  no  gilt  letters  emblazoned 
on  panels  in  front  of  the  church  gallery,  an- 
nouncing that  she  had  subscribed  so  much  towards 
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beaotiljiDg  the  edifice,  by  whitewashing  its 
Tenerable  walls,  and  gilding  and  painting  the 
beaotjful  relics  of  antiquity,  whose  very  dirt 
gave  them  additional  value.  No  county  pi^)er 
proclaimed  that  Miss  Margaret  Minton  had 
added  largely  to  the  fimds  of  its  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  institution.  No — she  was,  in  iact, 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  attaching  girl — 
she  saw,  moreover,  that  Peregrine  thought  so ;  in- 
deed, as  hisobjects  wereserious,  and  his  intentions 
real,  he  took  no  very  great  trouble  to  conceal  the 
real  feelings  which  she  had  excited— what  she 
tbou^t,  of  course  remains  to  be  developed.  To  a 
being  like  Margaret  Minton,  time  was  essentially 
necessary  for  the  consideration  of  the  character 
and  qualities  of  a  man  whose  object  in  perpetually 
vifiithig  at  the  house,  coupled  with  what  the 
cocknies  call  "the  delicate  attentions"  which 
he  paid  her,  could  scarcely  be  mistaken. 

Peregrine  was  of  the  chamelion  order  of 
human  beings :  without  much  character  of  his 
own,   but   with  the  organ  of  self-preservation 
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strongly  developed,  he  was  not  an  onskiliiil  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  of  accommodating  himself  to 
the  views,  manners,  habits,  and  opinions  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated,  and  whose  sym- 
pathies it  was  his  object  to  engage :  he  took  the 
colour  of  surrounding  objects  most  readily,  and 
fell  so  completely  into  Margaret^s  system  of 
early  education  and  pious  training-up,  that  he 
would  beg  to  be  permitted  to  escort  her  to  the 
schools,  in  preference  to  going  on  any  gayer 
pursuit  which  might  be  proposed  by  Minton  or 
his  elder  daughter. 

Margaret  occasionally  permitted  this  display 
of  sanctimonious  gallantry  to  a  certain  extent — 
the  door  of  the  school-house,  however,  was  the 
barrier ;  there  she  parted  from  her  friend — she 
feared  he  was  not  yet  good  enough  to  pass  the 
threshold,  and  entreated  him  to  leave  her  to  the 
performance  of  those  duties  which  religion  and 
conviction  had  induced  her  to  impose  upon 
herself. 

"  What  a  wife  she  will  make !"  said  Peregrine ; 
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'*  how  amiable,  how  gentle,  and  how  good  .'  I  wish 
— I  wish — devoutly  wish  that  I  could  with  de- 
wney  ascertain  what  her  fortune  really  is.  How 
delightful  it  would  l>e  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
her  in  these  liabits  and  principles  !  ConuDon  re- 
port is  not  always  to  be  relied  ujton — scarcely 
ever — if  she  Aaw  five-and-twenty  thousand 
pounds,  what  could  I  do  better  i — uncle  Noll  will 
be  delighted,  and  all  will  go  well.  I  shall  not 
only  be  a  richer  but  a  better  man  tlian  I  ever 
hoped  or  expected  to  be." 

And  80  he  prudently  and  almost  piously  soli- 
loquised,— bis  thoughts  nearly  equally  divided, 
according  to  his  worthy  uncle's  apophthegm,  in 
the  contemplation  and  consideration  of  what 
she  was,  and  what  she  had. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Well  now,  Margy,"*^  said  the  lively  Dory  to 
her  tender  sister,  ^'  what  do  you  really  think  of 
himr 

"  Him  r  asked  Margy,  scarcely  lifting  her 
eyes  from  her  work — for  she  wss  an  indefati- 
gable constructor  of  what  Oliver  Bunco  would 
have  called  he-mises  and  she-mises  for  the  rising 
generation — "  what  do  you  mean  by  Am,  dear 
DoryT 

''  What  should  I  meanT  replied  the  sparkling 
sister;  '^  why,  by  him  I  mean  your  devoted  swain, 
Per^rine."" 

"  Swain  !^  echoed  Margy, — "  I  really  have  not 
the  smallest  idea  what  you  mean."^ 
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"Poor  innocent!"  said  Mias  Minton;    "this 
is  alwaj-s  the  way  with  jou  quiet,  utiassutniog, 
exceediogly  good  young  ladies ;  why,  you  know 
Mugy  as  well  that  he  b  oier  head  and  ears  in   , 
lore  with  you,  as  you  know — " 

"That  Captain  O'Lamip  is  mad   for   you." 
interrupted  Margy. 

'•  WtU,  what  then  f  said  Dory ;  "  I  know  he  ia 
is  lore  with  me,  and  I  like  it;  it  is  exeeedingly  j 
ible  to  be  loved,  and  he  is  quite  a  man 
|lmy  heart — tall,  good-luokin^;  and  good- 
^,  laughs  louder  than  papa,  tells  wonderful 
stories  about  himself,  and  plays  upon  the  key- 
bugle  like  an  angel." 

"  Myliear  Dory,"  said  Margy,  with  a  look  of  1 

p  horror,  "  how  yon  permit  yourself 

e  the  Captain,  if  you  like, — praiae 

1  accompli shmentB,  but  the 

idea  of  playing  upon  the  key-bugic  like  an  angel !" 

"  \Vell,  well,"  said  Dory;  "  there,  I  know  that 

was  wrong,  and  I  won't  say  it  again — only  he 

plaj's  on  it  beautifully.     I  don't  mean  any  barm 
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by  what  I  say ;  my  notion  is,  and  I  speak  for 
myself,  that  every  woman  has  in  her  head  a 
thousand  odd  whims  and  droll  fancies;  and  if  she 
keep  them  all  to  herself,  they  may  turn  to  mis- 
chief, but  if  she  lets  a  few  of  them  out,  off-hand 
as  they  occur,  it  is  much  better  for  her  in  the 
end.  I  look  upon  my  tongue  as  a  sort  of 
safety-valve  to  my  mind,  and  use  it  accordingly.*" 

"  But,  dearest  girl,^  said  Margy,  "  if  you 
woidd  but  regulate  your  mind,  discipline  it, 
keep  it  in  order,  and  occupy  it  with  thoughts 
and  considerations  of  a  higher  order  and  better 
character,  you  would  have  no  occasion  for  any 
such  mechanical  correction." 

"  Don't  preach,  Margy,****  said  Dory;  *'  I  know 
you  are  a  most  excellent  person,  and  do  a  vast 
deal  of  service  to  our  poor  neighbours.  As  for 
myself,  I  certainly  have  no  taste  for  carrying 
about  water-gruel  and  looking  at  sore  legs  ;  so  I 
del^^te  either  my  maid  or  Mr.  Fleam — ^the  very 
beau  ideal  of  i^thecaries — to  minister  to  the 
wants  and  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  my  pets :  my 
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belJeTifi  that  the  poor  creatures  themsolves  like  it 
better ;  nothing  annovs  a  poor  persoD  so  much  aa 
a  Tiat  &t>m  a  rich  one — it  puU  them  out.  worries 
tbem,  disarranges  them — and  moreover  ia  inju- 
rious, because  half  the  time  whicJi  a  wife  or  a 
daughter  might  devote  to  atteadance  on  the 
patient  ia  taken  up  in  ecrubbiog,  and  dustii^, 
and  washing  their  '  place,'  as  they  call  it,  to 
oadte  it  look  neat  and  tidy,  and  bo,  at  a  vast  in- 
coavenience  to  themselves,  get  the  dear  young 
lady's  praise  for  cleanliness  and  industry.'" 

"  Upon  these  subjects  we  cannot  agree,"  said 
the  gentle  Margaret:  "such  matters  depend 
more  upon  feeling  than  taste :  1  do  nut  mean  to 
say  that  there  ia  any  positive  gratification  or 
afouaement  in  visiting  sick  rooms  or  small 
cottages,  but  there  is  a  satisfaction  ari^g  from 
d<m^  a  doty,  which  in  itaelf  produces  pleasure 
ot  a  much  higher  character  than  any  derivable 
bom  the  mere  common-place  gaieties  of  society." 

*'  I  like  doing  things  on  a  greater  scale,"  said 
Dory ;  "  I  like  the  excitement  of  a  bazaar  or  a 
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fancy  ball — I  would  work  night  and  day  to  furnish 
a  atoll,  and  play  off  all  my  best  airs  and  graces  to 
get  customers  for  my  stock,  and  glory  in  finding 
mj'self  the  largest  contributor  to  the  charity.  In 
tlie  same  way,  at  a  fancy-ball  one  has  gaiety  ming- 
ling with  goodness,  and  the  delight  of  the  dance  is 
chaniiing,  enhanced  by  the  reflection  that  while  we 
are  pleasing  ourselves  we  are  benefiting  others."^ 
**  All  ^^Tong,  Dory  dear,^  said  Margaret.  "  As 
to  the  delights  of  dancing,  I  cannot  discuss  them, 
b(H>ause  nevi^  dancing  myself  I  do  not  :^pre- 
eiate  th^u;  but  the  baiaar  is  idle  nonsense, — 
YiHi  buY  materials  of  tradesmen  who  need  no 
:[^\iu|>athY  ;  yiHi  make  them  up  at  a  vast  deal  ot 
vo^aletsa^  trouble ;  and  you  sell  them^  to  the  un- 
4uesiii.>nab)e  injury  of  an  hooetst  hard-wurking 
cbiss  of  OCT  fellow-creatures^  who  make  them 
much  better^  and  exist  by  selling  them  modi 
dMi^r ;  aud  theu.  in  order  to  bree  firom  the 
pmrkels  of  thou^tlee^  people  who  luive  not  a 
ifMPk  of  c)iari(y  in  their  coiup«^tioa«  the  pnce 
qf  lk»  llwtrii«Jt  exkibitkMi  of  what   Toa  cal 
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your  *  Jure  aad  graces'  jou  assume  a  character, 
wluch,  if  it  were  real,  would  be  injured  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  verj'  tricteries  which  for  charity's 
sake  you  think  it  becoming  to  '  play  off." "' 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear  girl,"  replied  Dorj',  "  if 
it  is  to  do  good — ^" 

"  Ay,"  interrupted  her  sister,  "  you  believe, 
1  suppose,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  ;  that 
does  not  hold  good  in  all  cases,  does  it  ?" 

"  Why,  that  I  don't  know,  dear,"  said  Dorj', 
"  but  this  I  do  know,  that  I  think  the  means  you 
are  taking  with  your  pet  schools  here  will  not 
be  justified  in  the  end.  There  you  go  every  day, 
stiving  yourself  up  in  a  hot  room  full  of  dirty 
brats  bawling  out  all  the  common-place  sayings 
of  life  to  psalm  tunes,  singing  the  most  solemn 
words  to  the  most  vulgar  airs,  and  rehearsing  to 
mn^c  the  ordinary  tasks  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
washing  themselves." 

"  The  end  there,"  said  Margaret,  "  will  surely 
justify  the  means.  There  I  am  in  my  glorj^ — ■ 
the  pro^>ect   that  opens  to  my  view  there  is 

VOL.  I.  o 
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most  clieering,  and  I  feel  ten  times  happier 
within  those  humble  white-washed  walla,  than  in 
the  finest  saloons  of  our  aristocratic  neighbours." 

"  "Well,"  answered  Dorj',  "  I  confess  if  educa- 
tion is  80  essential  to  those  young  folks,  1  should 
content  myself  with  engaging  competent  teachers, 
and  occasionally  having  the  pupils  examined  by 
some  equally  competent  person,  who  might  judge 
of  their  progress,  and  report  upon  it,  but — " 

"  If  education  be  essential,"  said  Mai^rot, 
looking  alarmed,  "  if ! — why,  what  upon  earth 
would  they  do  without  it  V 

"  Much  the  same,  my  dear,"  said  Dory,  "  as 
they  did  in  the  times  of  our  Edwards  and  Henrys, 
and  the  glorious  days  of  your  favourite.  Queen 
Bees." 

"  Those  were  days  of  mental  blindness,"  said 
Margaret. 

"  Yes,  ignorance,  periect  ignorance,"  said 
Dory;  "poop  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  and  a 
few  more." 

"  Shakespeare,"  said  Margaret ;  "  I  am  speak- 
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ii^  of  things  far  diSerent  from  plaj's,  Boi^-,  or 
players ;  it  is  not  for  the  perusal  of  such  books 
tlut  I  delight  in  edacating  the  children  of  my 
schools." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Margy,"  said  the  sist«r,  "  and 
if  yoa  could  confine  the  children  of  your  schools 
to  a  course  of  pious  and  moral  reading,  it  would 
be  all  exceedingly  wcU ;  but  by  curing  nliat  you 
call  the  mental  blindness  of  the  olden  times,  you 
are  opening  their  eyes  and  their  minds  to  a 
thiist  after  knowledge  which  never  can  be  of 
the  slighteBt  use  to  them,  not  to  speak  of  the 
nisidions  attacks  of  the  traitor  and  the  infidel.'^ 

"  I  think,"  said  Margaret,  "  disciplined  as 
tkn/  are,  their  minds  will  be  proof  against  any 
such  attacks."* 

"  Well,  but,"  s^d  Doiy,  *'  discipline  their 
minds  as  you  will — teach  them  to  read  nothing 
but  good  books  if  you  can, — having  done  this, 
who  in  another  half  century  will  make  your 
shoes,  or  your  bread,  or  milk  your  cows,  or  mow 
your  grass,  oi  till  your  land,  or  cut  your  com  'C 
d2 
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'^  My  dear  ^rl,^  said  Margaret,  ''  we  waste 
our  time  in  these  discussions ;  you  never  will  talk 
me  out  of  what  I  think  my  duty — ^you  ought  to 
have  been  a  papist.*" 

^'  What^'s  that  noise  T  said  Dory,  startled 
by  a  rustling  amongst  the  trees,  in  which  the 
summer-house,  where  they  were  sitting,  was 
embosomed. 

"  Only  me^  said  Peregrine,  coming  forth 
from  his  hiding-place.  ''  I  heard  you  arguing 
very  learnedly,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of 
animation,  and  I  did  not  like  to  break  in  upon 
such  a  discussion,  so  I  paused  and  became  an 
auditor.'*' 

"  That  is  excessively  rude,  Mr.  Bunce,""  said 
Dory,  laughing. 

"  I  give  you  my  honour,^  said  Peregrine,  "  if 
the  dialogue  had  taken  any  thing  of  a  personal 
character,  I  should  have  discovered  myself  be- 
fore ;  as  it  is,  I  have  heard  only  that,  which  it 
was  most  agreeable  to  hear  ;^  saying  which,  he 
cast  upon  the  mild,  placid  countenance  of  the 
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gentle  Margaret,  one  of  those  looks  which  in  the 
course  of  his  amall  practice  he  had  uniformly 
found  exceedingly  effective.  Margy  waa  con- 
scioos  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  expression,  and 
blushed.  Dory  saw  the  proceeding,  held  down 
her  lace,  and  smiled. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce 
ma  hit  particularly  hard  by  the  unprepared, 
qiontaneous,  and  inartificial  disclosure  of  Mar- 
garet's goodness,  made  in  confidence  to  a  fond 
sister,  vitbont  the  sligbtcst  idea  of  display  or 
eBect.  His  eyes  wandered  not  from  the  fair 
object  of  his  admiration,  and  recurring  to  the 
subject  of  her  favourite  scboob,  he  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  accompany  her  on  her 
next  visit,  and  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  entree,  which  she  had  hitherto  denied  him. 

"  No,"  said  Margaret,  "  not  yet ;  you  are 
not  good  enough,  Mr,  Bunce :  there  is  some- 
thing in  your  look  and  manner  tliat  induces 
me  to  beh'eve  that  although  you  give  in  to  my 
d3 
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ways,  you  are  laughing  at  me  in  your  sleeve.  I 
quire  a  longer  noviciate  firom  my  adherents  than 
you  have  yet  served.** 

"  To  be  thought  worthy  of  your  approbation. 
Miss  Margaret,**  said  Peregrine,  ^^  years  of  trial 
would  be  weD  spent.** 

'^  I  think  I  had  better  go  in,**  said  Dory, 
"  and  see  what  o*clock  it  is.** 

*'  Dory,  love,**  said  Margaret, "  where  are  you 
going?** 

"  To  leave  you  and  Mr.  Bunce  to  yomr  con- 
fessions, my  dear,**  said  Dory,  ^^  I  am  not  half 
good  enough  for  such  exceedingly  pood  society.** 

^'  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  girl,**  said  Margy, 
appealing  to  Mr.  Bunce,  who  appeared  more 
amiable  in  her  eyes  than  he  ever  had  before, 
"  why  are  you  not  good  enough — there  is  not 
a  better  creature  upon  earth.** 

^^  Yes,  but  I  think  I  hear  the  captain*8  key- 
bugle,**  said  Dory,  ^^  and  as  he  plays  lively 
tunes,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  proper  to  let 
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him  come  this  way,  to  disturb  your  serioua 
tlioo^ts.'^ 

Saying  wliich.  Dory  gathered  up  her  work 
aod  ran  off  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  leaving 
Bonce  and  Margy  in  wlmt  might  lie  called  a 
delicate  dilemma, 

'■  ^V'ell,''  Raid  Margy,  "  I  must  go  after  her, 


"  Nay,  nay,"  whispered  Peregrine,  "stop  one 
nnment ;  tell  me — tell  me  seriously  when  may 
I  go  with  you  to  these  schoolB:  it  will  be  my 
delight  and  pride  to  aid  you  io  the  cliarming 
task  of  educating  these  interesting  children;  how 
can  my  hours  be  better  passed  than  in  uniting 
with  you  in  so  laudable  apureuit.'' 

"  I  am  dehghted,"  said  Margaret,  "  to  hear 
such  words  from  yoiu'  lips,  Mr.  Bunce.  1  have, 
since  your  more  frequeut  visits  here,  heard 
others  pass  them,  which  have  giated  harshly 
upon  my  ears,  and  jiained  my  heart— words  of 
lenty — and,  more  than  once,  an  oath— now — " 

"  Oh,"  interrupted  Bunce,  gazing  on  the  fair 

Di 
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girl  with  delight,  '^  what  happiness  do  jou  confer 
on  me  by  confessing  an  interest  in  mj  welfare. 
By  Heavens ! "" 

^^  Mr.  Bunce,^  interrupted  (in  her  turn)  Miss 
Minton,  ^^  another  oath — and  that  too  at  the 
moment  of  my  just  reproval ! '" 

"  Yes,'*^  said  Peregrine,  "  but  this  is  an  oath 
in  seriousness — in  solemn  seriousness;  let  me 
but  be  honoured — ^blessed  by  your  encouraging 
care,  by  your  soothing  and  cheering  advice,  make 
me  a  participator  in  those  feelings  and  principles, 
the  avowal  of  which  have  this  morning  inspired 
me  with  respect  and  admiration — make  me,  in 
fiict,  worthy  to  be  your  companion,  and ^ 

" friend,  Mr.  Bunce,^  said  Margaret, 

gently  pushing  away  the  gentleman'^s  right  hand, 
which  was  evidently  on  a  voyage  towards  hers, 
^^  nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
to  conduce,  in  any  degree  however  humble,  to 
benefiting  your  interests,  or  leading  your  mind 
into  a  right  path — " 

Angel  l'*^  muttered  Peregrine. 
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Margaret,  happilj  for  him,  did  not  hear  the 
genUe  exclamatioD. 

^'  After  all,  what  guide,  what  monitor,  is  equal 
to  a  pious,  geatle  woman !"     said  Peregriue. 

Peregrine  had,  io  the  morning,  ascertained 
from  Mrs.  Mint«D,  nnth  whom  ho  had  been 
Bttiog  in  what  she  called  her  "  Boodore,"  and 
who  had  been  largely  camphorated  by  her 
qwuse  at  luncbcon-time,  that  the  young  ladies 
were  to  have  thirty  thousand  pounds  each, — an 
advance  upon  the  rumoured  twenty-five,  an  an- 
nonncement  that  induced  Peregrine  to  advance 
his  pretensions  in  a.  similar  ratio ;  to  the  which 
he  was,  moreover,  stimulated  by  the  free  and  easy 
manner  of  Captain  M'Lamip,  who  came  spanking 
and  smacking  aliout  the  hou^  and  grounds,  rat- 
tling away  with  lua  key-bugle,  in  the  most  inde- 
pendent manner,  with  a  sort  of  handkerchief- 
toesing  ur,  that  kept  the  gentleman  who  was 
uizionfl  to  be  "  settled,'"  in  a  perpetual  fever. 

The  return  of  Dory  to  look  for  her  sister, 
mi  the  appearance  of  M'Larrup  in  her  wake, 
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eflfectually  put  a  stop  to  further  negociations  be- 
tween Peregrine  and  the  lad j  at  that  moment ; 
but  Bunce  felt  that  he  had  secured  a  ^^  locus 
standi,**^  that  he  had  made  a  lodgment  in  the 
heart  of  his  fair  friend,  and  that,  however  pious 
she  herself  might  be,  and  however  pious  she 
wished  to  make  Atm,  she  would  not  quarrel, 
if,  in  the  course  of  his  probation,  he  did  heed- 
lessly let  slip  any  improper  or  indecorous  word, 
or  if  she  did,  he  felt  equally  convinced  that — 

**  Her  eyes  would  pardon. 
Before  her  tongue  could  chide.*' 

So  that  the  break-in  upon  and  consequent 
break-up  of  the  Ute-i-tite  was  not  so  serious  a 
grievance  to  Peregrine,  as  some  people  migfat 
think  it.  He  had  unbosomed  himself  to  a  cer- 
tain extent — Margy  had  committed  ^-self  in 
a  certain  degree,  and  when  things  had  come  to 
that  point  where  sentiment  transcended  expres- 
sion, and  nothing  but  a  practical  exemplification 
of  his  feelings  could  have  carried  matters  fiur- 
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tiler,  our  adventurous  suitor  felt  rather  relieved 
than  distn^ssod  by  the  appearance  of  the  beauty 
and  the  bugler.  He  was  conscious  that  he  liad 
made  what  soldiers  call  a  demonstration :  the 
secret  of  his  sdmiratioD  of  Klargy  was  a  secret 
(to  ber,  at  least)  no  longer,  and  the  avowal  of 
her  interest  in  his  spiritual  welfare  afforded  him 
ample  assurance,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ' 
state  of  his  heart,  which  he  had  imparted  to  her,  ' 
could  not  be  unwelcome  intelligence  to  one  so 
good,  so  pure,  and  so  ingenuous. 

If  it  had  not  been  that  his  respect  for  the 
serious  principles  of  his  intended  h3.d  moderated 
his  animal  spirits.  Peregrine  could  have  danced 
merrily  to  the  air  of  Paddy  O'Rafferty,  whieJi 
Capt^n  M'Lamip  was  cracking  away  with  hia 
bugle,  and  which  had  the  eifect  of  driving  the 
gentle  Mai^  from  her  bower,  and,  in  fact, 
scattering  the  parti  earrf. 

Peregrine,  as  the  reader  from  what  he  has 

heard  may  probably   imagine,  had   establishLd 

himaelf  in  the  family,  so  fer  aa  to  be  "  looked 
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for  at  dinner,'*^  whenever  he  chose  to  stay ;  for  his 
mornings  were  always  devoted  to  the  Mintons. 
So,  as  he  foUowed,  or,  one  might  say,  if  it  did  not 
sound  too  sociable,  accompanied  ('^  hand  paa- 
sibus  sequis,^)  his  charming  Margy  towards  the 
house,  having  encountered  the  magisterial  Min*- 
ton  on  the  lawn,  the  question  put  to  him  by 
that  self-sufficient  Solon  was  not,  "  Will  you 
stay  and  dine,  Bunce!^  but  ^^  You  are  not  going 
Bunce!^  which  of  itself  satisfactorily  proved 
that  he  was  expected  to  stop. 

Those  who  have  loved  really,  truly,  and  sin- 
cerely— loved  affectionately  and  devotedly,  and 
therefore  diffidently,  must  have  often  felt  the 
rapturous  delight  of  a  quiet,  cordial  invitation 
from  the  father  or  mother  of  the  beloved 
object,  and  who  (with  all  the  lover^'s  fond, 
passionate,  almost  mad  anxiety  for  staying  in 
the  society  of  her  who  alone  made  existence 
happiness,)  have,  in  giving  it,  smiled,  or  seemed 
to  smile  upon,  and  even  encourage,  at  least 
by  implication,  the  doubting  lover^s  pretensions, 
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win  probably  appreciate  the  pleasure  that  Pcre- 
giine  felt  at  the  questioa  put  by  Mintoo.  Of 
course  he  hemmed,  and  haaM,  and  boggled,  and 
blushed,  talked  of  his  undress — his  boots — and 
aQ  that  sort  of  thing,  which  objections,  made  to 
bo  overruled,  were  laughed  at  hy  MJntou,  who 
begged  him  to  care  nothing  about  his  deshabille 
— there  was  no  company,  and  he  considered  him 
one  of  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Fuller  says,  ^'  Some  hold  that  when  hospitality 
died  in  England,  she  gave  her  last  groan  among 
the  yeomen  of  Kent,  and  still  at  our  yeomen^s 
tables  you  shall  have  as  many  joints  as  dishes, — 
no  meat  disguised  with  strange  sauces;  no 
straggling  joint  of  a  sheep  in  the  midst  of  a 
pasture  of  grass,  or  beset  with  salads  on  every 
side,  but  more  substantial  food :  no  servitors 
(more  nimble  with  their  hands  than  the  guests 
with  their  teeth)  take  away  meat  before  stomachs 
are  taken  away  :  here  you  have  that,  which  in 
itself  is  good,  made  better  by  the  store  of  it,  and 
best  by  the  welcome  to  it."" 

This  half-tormenting  retrospect  of  foregone 
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tJmeB  laken  by  tlie  worthy  writer,  might  certainly 
have  bc^n  justly  applied  to  Minton's  establish- 
ment at  the  present  time.  A  well-covered  l>oar(I ; 
good  wine,  and  plenty  of  it,  did  ample  justice  to 
the  welcome  with  which  his  guests  were  bidden ; 
«nd  there  were  in  his  manner  an  earnestness,  a 
warmth,  and  a  honimiimie  withal,  which  made 
the  continuous  flow  of  his  words  not  so  tiresome 
aa  might  be  expected,  or  the  tone  of  his  cracked 
Toiee  quite  so  inharmanious  as  it  would  have 
soonded  had  he  assumed  a  diiferent  style  of  con- 
venation. 

As  we  have  before  aud,  the  m^isterial  office 
had  been  to  him  the  object  of  his  highest  ambi- 
lioD.  In  possessing  the  judicial  authority  which 
the  good  nature  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  his 
county,  in  the  days  when  Lord  Chancellors 
attended  to  the  recommendations  of  those  pro- 
viniMal  vicegerents,  had  secured  Iiini,  he  believed 
himself  a  magnate  of  the  land,  upon  whom  and 
whose  decisions,  to  use  his  own  words,  "the 
eyes  of  the  whole  country  were  ;"  and  Uving, 
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lucidly  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  dignity,  at 
a  considerable  distance  firom  any  brother  of 
the  bench,  he 

^  Reign'd  and  ruled  without  eontroV 

in  his  own  neighbourhood.  The  mighty  man 
who  found  ^^  Borne  bricks,  and  left  it  stone,*'*'  could 
not  have  been  prouder  of  his  imperial  beneficence 
than  Squire  Minton  was  of  the  advantages  he 
had  secured,  and  the  improvements  he  had  made 
to,  and  in,  the  rapidly  increasing  village  of 
Twigglesford,  wherein,  happily  and  providentiaUy 
for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  he  had  located  him- 
self. 

Full  .of  this  happy  delusion,  the  good-natured 
tyrant  was  the  happiest  man  alive.  Nothing 
occurred  likely  to  be  either  nearly  or  remotely 
advantageous  to  Twigglesworth  of  which  Minton 
did  not  take  the  credit.  But  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  he  was  chiefly  eloquent  upon  his 
ma^sterial  dicta^  and  the  recapitulation  of  all 
his  patriotic  exertions  a/— even  more  than  after 
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—dinner,  LDaamucli  as  the  senaDts  in  waiting, 
ftod  the  ser\'ants  of  their  neigh  fjouriiig  friends, 
who  occasionally  stayed  to  help  the  ostahh'sh- 
ment,  were  during  the  progress  of  the  meal  pre- 
sent and  in  attendance,  occupying  their  hands  in 
nxmng  and  removing,  putting  down  and  takmg 
up,  and  performing  all  the  ordinary  scr>-ices  re- 
quired of  them,  were,  nevertheless,  certain  to 
keep  their  ears  open  to  catch  whatever  connected 
with  and  concerning  the  parish  fell,  or  rather 
rose  ceihng-hjgh,  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Minton. 

The  dinner-party  unmediately  under  notice 
con^sted  of  mine  host  and  the  girls,  Peregrine, 
Captain  M'Lamip,  Mr.  Fleani  the  apothecary, 
&c.  the  Rev.  Slobberton  Mawks  the  curate, 
one  of  Margy's  idols,  who  thought  smiling  and 
swearing  equally  sinful,  who  imbibed  water  upon 
principle  instead  of  wine — that  is,  in  company — 
hot  who  in  his  own  dirty  lodgings  "  took  to 
drinking  rataSa,"  and  found  the  flesh  willing 
and  the  spirit  by  no  means  weak. 

This  pale-faced  puny  whipster  was  known  in 
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the  parish  by  the  nickname  of  the  Ghost.  The 
rector,  a  worthy  excellent  man,  a  man  of  station 
and  imderstanding,  possessed  every  quality  re- 
quisite for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a 
thoroughly  good  parish-priest; — kind,  benevolent, 
charitable,  and  attentive  upon  all  occasions  to 
the  wants,  spiritual  or  personal,  of  his  parish- 
ioners, he  inspired  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
his  flock  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  fruits  of 
fiftith  apd  good  works,  and,  as  has  been  said 
of  one  of  his  excellent  predecessors,  not  only 
pointed  out  the  road  to  eternal  happiness,  but 
led  the  way  himself. 

His  wife,  in  all  that  becomes  the  help-meet 
of  a  protestant  clergyman,  seconded  his  endea- 
vours to  secure  the  comforts  of  the  parish- 
ioners, and  the  parishioners  duly  appreciated 
the  kindness  and  consideration  with  which 
they  were  treated.  Mrs.  Freeman,  like  the 
reverend  Doctor  her  husband,  was  constantly 
active  in  doing  good — in  promoting  the  worldly 
happiness  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  and  where- 
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r  she  went  she  seemed  to  throw  round  her  a 
gleam  of  happiness,  which  neither  slie  nor  the 
Doctor  conadered  incompatible  with  pietj  or 
derotJon. 

The  reverend  Doctor  patronized  healthful  ex- 
ercisea; — cricket,  foot-ball,  and  quoits,  on  the 
rQlage  green  or  the  meadows  below,  in  their 
several  seasons  were  encouraged  in  the  evenings 
after  labour  was  done,  and  the  contending 
parties  hospitably  refreshed  with  provisions  and 
good  old  ale, — and  their  wives  and  children  wefe 
expected  to  join,  if  not  in  the  sportive  part,  at 
kast  in  the  refreshments:  every  body  loved 
the  rector  and  his  lady, — blessings  followed  them 
at  their  departure  from,  and  welcomed  them  on 
their  return  to,  the  pariah.  Their  children  were 
trained  up  to  piety,  to  virtue,  and  to  charity, 
biit  ta  the  full  enjoj-ment  of  harmless  mirth  and 
Ohrietian  cheerfulness. 

The  Reverend  Slobberton  Mawks,  the  curate, 
was  eicactly  the  reverse  of  the  worthy  rector. 
Sallow  in  countenance ;    mean  in  appearance ; 
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gloomy  in  disposition ;  affectedly  pious  and 
humble  in  company  with  his  superiors,  naturally 
vindictive  and  assuming  whenever  he  fancied  he 
could  domineer  over  the  poor,  full  of  hatred  of 
his  rector,  based  upon  the  envy  of  his  popularity: 
his  whole  object  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  his  superior  was  to  impress  the  lower  orders, 
not  only  with  the  sincerity  of  his  piety,  but  to 
induce  them,  if  possible,  to  draw  from  his  sayings 
and  doings  inferences  and  conclusions  unfavour- 
able to  the  respected  incumbent  of  the  parish 
and  his  system  and  proceedings. 

Music  and  cards  he  denounced  in  a  tone-^ 
certainly  not  of  thunder — for  his  voice,*  when 
holding  forth, — which  he  professed  to  do  extern* 
pore, — ^mingled  in  its  tones  the  bleating  of  a 
ram  and  the  braying  of  a  donkey  :  and  with  up- 
lifted eyes — eyes  which  in  society  his  grovelling 
spirit  and  shuffling  manner  prevented  his  raising 
from  the  ground  while  standing,  or  from  his  lap 
when  sitting,  he  inveighed  in  terms  which 
brought  tears  into  the  watchful  orbs  of  Miss 
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Hargy  Mbton,  against  the  enjoj-ment  of  any 
worldl}'  amuseiaeiit  whatever.  From  the  pulpit 
of  the  man  (an  attack  upon  whom  behind  his  back 
waa  the  whole  and  sole  object  of  his  curate  s  life) 
who  blended  in  himself  and  family  all  the  attributes 
of  goodness  and  chant}',  and  who  enjoyed  in  his 
tnnquil  home  a  happiness  and  satisfaction  which 
oatore  bad  not  qualified  the  Rev.  Slobbertoa 
Uawks  ever  to  attempt  to  secure  for  himaelf, 
did  he  drivel  his  saintly  nonsense,  which  would 
have  been  in  matter  and  manner  disgraceful  to 
the  tub  of  a  conventicle. 

LoTers  are  always  jealous, — for  without  jea- 
lousy a  lover's  love  cannot  exist ;  and  at  first  Pere- 
grine, who  had  really  worked  himself  up  to  think 
Marg}~  not  only  pretty,  but  sufficiently  amiable 
to  make  an  excellent  wife,  felt  apprehensive  of 
the  influence  of  this  puritan  curate  over  her,  but 
a  leogthentxl  domestication  cured  him  of  his 
doabts  and  fears  upon  that  point,  for  although 
Mr.  Mawks  made  a  point,  whenever  it  was 
possible,   of  planting  himself  next  Margy,  his 
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views  and  objects  partook  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  of  worldly  amativeness. 

Their  conversation  generally  turned  upon  the 
expenditure  of  pinafores  and  nightcaps  for  the 
children  at  the  schools, — the  exemplary  con- 
duct of  Mis.  Grout,  the  girls^  schoolmistress, 
and  of  her  excellent  nephew,  Joseph  Grout,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  boys^  department.  Having 
ascertained  which,  Peregrine  resolved,  whenever 
he  could,  to  get  on  Margy'^s  other  side  at  table, 
and  ^^  improve  the  occasion,'''*  as  Mr.  Mawks  would 
have  said,  by  chiming  in  with  all  their  praises 
of  Mrs.  Grout  and  her  nephew,  Joseph,  and 
affect  the  deepest  possible  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment over  which  the  curate  was  daily  and 
hourly  exercising  his  gloomy  control  and  autho- 
rity during  the  absence  of  the  family  firom  the 
rectory. 

Dory  was  too  much  of  this  world,  worldly, 
not  to  see  the  progress  of  Peregrine'^s  courtship. 
Gradually,  and  day  by  day,  he  lessened  ibe 
quantity  of  wine  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
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after  dinner :  oaths,  which  sometimes,  in 
a  moment  of  hilarious  excitement,  or  in  repeat- 
ing an  anecdote  of  some  absent  acquaintance,  he 
accidentally  might  let  fall,  never  passed  his  lips : 
be  noTer  played  cards,  although    one    of  his 
strongest  recommendations  to  Squire  Minton, 
in  the  outset  of  their  acquaintance,  was  his  being 
an  uncommon  good  hand  at  whist; — in  fact, 
Peregrine  was  in  earnest,  and  with  good  reason ; 
for  in  person,  manner,  and  conversation — espe- 
daDy  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Slobberton  Mawks 
— she  was  unexceptionable ;  although  lately  and 
nnce  her  acquaintance  with  the  curate  had  in- 
creased to  intimacy,  there  seemed,  even  when  he 
was  not  by,  something  like  a  cloud  hanging  over 
her   mind,   and  which  at    times  appeared  to 
(qppresB  and  weigh  her  down  ;    nor  were  the 
boisterous  spirits  of  Captain  M'*Larrup,  or  the 
bud  tones  of  his  key-bugle,  likely  to  soothe  or 
aKuage  a  grief  which  appeared  to  Peregrine  to 
have  its  origin  in  her  mind,  and  a  feeling  of  self- 
unworthinesB  and  apprehension. 
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But  to  return  to  the  dinner-parlour.  Fleam  the 
apothecary,  &c.  of  Twigglesford,  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  person,  was  cordially  invited  by  Min- 
ton,  who  used  him  as  a  fives-player  does  the  walls 
of  the  court,  to  play  his  balls  against,  and  make 
his  game;  he  was  the  guest  to  whom  all  Minton^s 
egotistical  announcements  of  his  magisterial  pro- 
ceedings were  addressed,  and  whenever  the  con- 
versation  flagged,  or  was  diverted  from  the 
favourite  channel,  he  acted  as  flapper  to  his 
host,  and  contrived  most  dexterously  to  restore 
and  bring  it  back. 

"  Fish,  dear  Dory,^  said  Minton, — "  eh! — np 
— Margy,  love — salmon — what — yes — plate— r 
eh.  Miss  Margy. — Captain — eh? — what ! — yes. 
Doctor — (he  always  called  Fleam,  Doctor) — send 
you  some  in  a  moment — ah — Captain,  you  have 
— yes.  What  I  see — ay! — Mr.  Mawks  don'^t 
object  to  fish — what  ?  caught  in  nets — not  bar- 
barous—eh!— impaling  worms  and  hooking  their 
noses — know  your  prejudices — ^havelobster-sauoOi 
what! — which?  Fleam — I  have  carried  my  point 
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— moved  the  pump — knew  it  could  be  done — 
took  good  advice,  what— it  has  been  the  object 
of  my  life  to  carry  that  measure — put  the  pump 
bock  four  feet  six  inches — cost  me  many  a  sleep- 
lesa  night — knew  the  right  was  with  us — hope 
to  cut  down  Watson's  chimney  next  week — eh! 
What! — dreadful  eyesore. — Blackstune  and  Bum 
are  both  on  my  side — what  'i — I  never  will  rest 
till  1  have  completed  the  improvements  in  Twig- 
glesford,  what ! — eh ! — don't  you  see  t — glass  of 
wine.  Doctor  ! — sherry — madeira — eh! — what! 
— sherry  and  water,  Fleam; — and  as — your 
healtli — as  to  Bates's  fence,  it's  a  perfect  botch 
— have  it  down  before  September — nuisance — 
horrible — what .' — put  a  gate  instead  of  a  style — 
better  for  the  ladies  —and  if — only  one  cannot  do 
wonders,  nor  bring  every  great  measure  through, 
all  at  once — Rome  for  instance,  as  I  say,  was  not 
built  in  a  day — eh! — what! — well,  of  commi  I — 
know — I  feel  the  importance  of  the  task  I  have 
imposed  on  myself,  and  the  difficulties  likely  to 
be  incmred ;  but — I  am  sanguine — my  heart  is 

VOL.  I.  B 
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fixed  upon  it — and  all  my  energies  shall  be 
devoted  to  it — and  rely  upon  it,  I  will  have 
Hawkins'^s  pig-sty  cleared  away  before  I  hate 
done."' 

It  should  be  remarked  that  this  monologue 
continued  unabated,  unmitigated,  through  the 
whole  of  dinner :  strangers,  out  of  courtesy,  or 
perhaps  in  their  astonishment,  used  to  attend  to 
it,  and  remark  upon  it  now  and  then,  here  and 
there  endeavouring  to  exhibit  and  express  some- 
thing like  an  interest  in  the  detail,  but  neither 
his  own  family  nor  any  of  the  hahxttUs  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  it ; — ^the  lodger  in  the  first 
floor,  over  a  coppersmith^s  workshop,  never  hears 
the  sound  and  clatter  of  the  rattling  hammers. 
The  general-postman^s  bell,  while  exercising  his 
arm,  is  a  dumb-bell  to  him ;  and  the  miller  never 
attends  to  the  noise  of  his  grinding  until  the 
tinkling  at  the  hopper  awakes  him  to  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  action. 

Fleam  alone  was  bound  to  listen  and  reply ; 
— this  and  the  regular  purveyance  of  camj^or 
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jolep  to  Mrs.  M.  farmed  his  principal  occupa- 
tions; and,  faithful  to  hia  trust,  he  placed  his 
part  to  perfection,  in  consideratiun  of  Mlnton's 
liberality  in  the  Christmaa  account,  and  his 
tmflinching  hospitality  whenever  he  chose  to 
partake  of  iL 

Dory  devoted  herself  to  M'Lamip — Peregrine 
to  Margj- — Mr.  Slobberton  Mawks's  share  of 
tlie  perfonnancc  consisted  in  murmuring  good 
advice  into  her  left  ear,  while  Bunce  was  uhis- 
perii^  sentiment  well  tinctured  with  piety  into 
her  right  one,  starting  witJi  horror  every  now 
and  then  when  tlie  gallant  Ilibemiao  '*  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,"  thoughtlessly  rapped 
out  an  expletive,  which  Idawks  was  fully  satisfied 
would  doom  him  to  eternal  perdition. 

"  Doctor,"'  continued  Minton,  "  I  sent  that 
fellow  Crriggs  to  the  tread-mill— idle  dog — no 
evidence  gainst  hira  as  to  stealing  the  sheep — 
what! — eh! — don't  you  see! — not  a  bit— but, 
Bnmmary  jurisdiction's  tlie  thing,  sir — he  was  a 
vagabond — a  regular  vagabond — booked  biin,  sir, 
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one  month — on  the  stairs  without  a  landing,  eh! 
do  him  a  great  deal  of  good — wanted  us  once 
to  send  him  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  union 
—good  roof  over  his  head— capital  bran-soup 
four  days  in  the  week — hot  potatoes  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  and  a  feast  of  oatmeal  porridge 
for  Sunday — the  idea — able-bodied  fellow — stole 
Mr.  Muddlechop'*s  cock  turkey — know  the  hct — 
had  no  evidence  against  him— no  matter  for  that 
— satisfied  myself-^ggye  him  a  month'^s  mount- 
ing— ^if  I  could  have  got  rid  of  him  altogether, 
he  should  have  gone — don''t  want  the  stupid  old 
formality  of  juries  now— eh ! — ^what?— don'*t  you 
see ! — M*Larrup,  some  champagne — what!^ 

M^'Larrup  bowed  assent,  and  they  drank. 

^^  I  havVt  heard  any  more  about  the  beD- 
rope.  Doctor,^  said  the  squire ;  "  I  have  been 
reading  deuced  hard  to  ascertain  the  right  of 
the  Churdiwardens.  I  know  they  have  such 
special  property  in  the  furniture  of  the  Church, 
diat  they  can  bring  an  action  in  their  joint 
names  for  any  damage  it  sustains;  bat  as  to  the 
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bell-rope — eb! — what! — I  cannot  quite  make  up 
my  nuDd." 

" The  rope  is  a  knotty  point,  I  prpsume," 

said  Captain  M'Lamip. 

" Pray,  Captain    M'Lamip,"   said   Mr. 

SlobttertoD  Mawks,  '■  let  me  entreat  of  you,  Mr, 
not  to  jest  upon  eucli  a  subject — rceollect  it  is 
the  beil-rope  of  a  church,  of  which  you  arc 
speaking,  and  although  my  personal  acquaint- 
ance wi^  you  is  very  slight,  do  not  be  offended 
irith  me,  if  for  your  own  benefit  and  ad- 
rantage  I  yenture  to  observe  that  such  matteis 
ought  not  to  be  liable  to  an}'  conversational 
Icrity." 

"  By  Jabus,"  said  the  Captain,  "  Fm  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  rope  is  a  mighty  delicate 
topic  of  conversation  in  some  families.  I  meant 
nothing  personal,  Mr.  Mawks." 

"  Bather  parmnal  though,"  said  Peregrine, 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  opportunity  of 
ntalnng  a  bad  joke,  which  the  Captain's  pronun- 
ciation afforded. 
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The  squire  laughed — bo  did  the  CSaptain — so 
did  the  Doctor — and  so  did  Dory. 

Mawks  and  Margy  moved  no  muscle  of  their 
countenances.  Marble  or  mummies  could  not 
have  remained  more  steadily  fixed  than  they. 
Peregrine^'s  repentance  followed  his  indiscretioii 
as  rapidly  as  the  awful  thunder  succeeds  the 
brilliant,  dangerous  lightning. 

*^  I  ought  to  apologize  to  yotf,^  whispered  he 
to  his  fair  neighbour,  ^^  for  trifling  on  such  a 
theme.'" 

^*  Not  to  m^,^ said  Margy;  ^^  think  of  yoursdf, 
Mr,  Bunce."** 

"  Well,^  resumed  Minton, "  I  shall  not  give  it 
up — ril  try  the  question— eh.  Doctor! — you 
know  enough  of  me  to  know  my  firmness  when 
embarked  in  a  great  cause — nothing  can  daani 
me— ^ ! — nothing  stop  me — no,  no— placed,  as 
I  feel  I  am«  as  the  guardian  of  the  destinies  of 
mvetT  consMeimUe  population,  I  never  w31  flmdi 
— ^wlttl }— eh ! — pass  the  vrine.  Help  Tonraeli^ 
Mr.  Mawks.^ 
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'*  None,  sir,  1  thank  you,"  said  the  saintling, 
poshing  the  bottles  from  him  with  a  sort  of 
reverential  dJsinay,  and  a  formal  actinty  in  for- 
A'arding  tbem  up  the  table,  expressive  of  his 
desire  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them. 
His  actiuD  and  manner  seemed  visibly,  if  not 
sensibly,  to  affect  Margy,  and  awaken  her  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  crime  she  was  committing, 
b)'  feeling  herself  rather  more  comfortable  tlian 
usual,  and  without  having,  as  younger  sister, 
any  right  to  do  so,  she  audibly  hinted,  or,  as 
Mr,  Slobberton  Mawks  would  have  said,  "  gave 
out"  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  go. 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  quite  decorous  to 
repeat  the  observation  which  Dory  whispered 
to  tlie  Capt^n  with  the  key-bugle,  in  reply  to 
the  suggestion ;  however,  it  seemed  best  to  her 
to  comply  (rith  it,  more  especially  as  if  they 
did  not  speedily  go  up  to  "  Ma,"  "  Ma"  might 
probably  come  doivn  to  them ;  and  so,  afler 
one  or  two  gentle  hints  to  the  Captain  not 
to  ut  too  long,   the   girls   retired,  Peregrine 
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satisfiGd — or  rather  being  much  dissatisfied — 
that  he  had  prejudiced  liis  cause  cousiderabiy 
by  breaking  in  upon  the  rule  of  seriousness 
which  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  he  had 
adopted  for  his  conduct  towards  the  object  of 
hie  attentions. 

When  the  ladies  left  the  room,  the  Rev. 
Slobberton  Mawks  made  his  exit  through  one 
of  the  windows  which  opened  upon  the  lawn, 
and  speedily  disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  the 
autumnal  evening,  which  was  fast  deepening  into 
night. 

Even  were  it  possible,  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  detail  the  conversation  which  ensued.  Mr. 
Minton  took  the  lead,  haranguing  on  his  inde- 
fatigable exertions  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Upon  which  proclamation  of  his  personal  merits, 
the  Captain  continued  now  and  then  to  break 
in  with  a  short  and  smart  Irish  story,  keeping 
Peregrine  in  a  state  of  disquietude, — not  because 
he  was  either  unamuzed  or  offended  by  the  drollery 
of  his  opposite  neighbour,  but  for  fear  Margy 
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migbt  overhear  some  of  the  points,  and  punish 
him  with  her  frowns  for  sitting  so  long  in  such 
a  loose  and  dissolute  society,  at  tlie  hc^ad  of 
which  was  her  own  papa. 

The  fact  is,  that  Margy,  from  being  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  and  amiahle  girl,  had,  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Slohberton  Mawks  and  the 
ecboohnistress,  fallen  into  a  state  of  gloominesB 
aod  dread  of  worldly  criminality,  which  state 
seldom  or  never  ia  fixed  or  stationary.  Like 
many  bodily^  disorders,  its  nature  is  to  continue 
constantly  progreaeing,  eitJier  for  the  better  or 
the  worse;  and  the  mind,  once  tainted  with 
what  can  be  called  neither  more  nor  leas  than 
fanaticism,  becomes  entirely  absorbed;  and  unless 
Bome  means  are  devised  to  restore  it  to  its 
natural  tone,  is  at  last  irrecoverably  destroyed. 
Under  the  influenceof  this  disease,  for  such  it  is; 
the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  of  relationship  are 
disregarded,  and  the  parent  who  has  reared  his 
duld  is,  in  some  cases,  an  object  of  compassion 
and  even  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  his  offspring, 
e6 
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while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  is  denounced 
by  the  parent  as  unworthy  to  live  and  unfit  to  die. 
When  Peregrine  was  first  introduced  to  the 
Mintons,  Margy  was  all  that  a  daughter  and  a 
Christian  should  be ;  but  something  had  occurred 
• — ^what,  perhi^  we  may  live  to  find  out — ^which 
had  given  a  sudden  shock  to  her  feelings,  curdled 
the  kindly  nature  of  her  disposition,  and,  with  a 
rapidity  scarcely  credible,  converted  the  amiable, 
pious  yet  cheerful  girl,  into  a  gloomy  ascetic  de- 
crier  of  all  worldly  acts,  manners,  and  customs, 
and  correctorgeneral  of  what  she  considered  all 
the  improprieties  of  which  her  father,  mother, 
and  sister,  were  daily  and  hourly  guilty.     Danc- 
ing was  sinful — cards  were  certain  condemnation 
—  laughter   profane  —  no   music   but    that   of 
psalms  and  hymns  was  to  be  tolerated — a  play 
was  perdition,  and  cricket  on  the  village  green 
destruction,  inasmuch  as  besides  the  positive  crime 
of  knocking  a  ball  about  with  a  bat,  it  involved 
the  heinous  criminality  of  drinking  fermented 
liquors,  tending  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  which 
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she  held  to  be  the  greatest  vice  of  all,  inasmuch 
as  while  man  is  under  its  influence,  it  is  the 
dierishing  parent  of  many  others. 

Peregrine^s  acuteness  of  observation  did  not 
fiul  to  exhibit  to  his  view  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  progressive  descent  of  the  young  lady'*s 
qnrits,  the  change  of  her  principles,  and  increas- 
ing g^oom  of  her  mind ;  and  having  now,  as  he 
bdieved,  made  some  effect  in  the  character  of 
lover,  and  having  really  a  respect  for,  and  almost 
m  admiration  of,  her  merits  and  disposition,  as  he 
found  them  in  the  beginning  of  his  acquaintance, 
he  resolved  to  adopt  such  a  line  of  conduct,  and 
sodi  a  tone  of  conversation,  as  should  convince 
her  of  the  influence  which  she  possessed  over 
him,  and  gratify  her  by  seeing  the  success  of  her 
efforts  to  save  him  from  perdition.  With  this 
intent  and  purpose  he  began  to  moralize  and 
sentimentalize,  and  altogether  to  eschew  wine,  of 
iriiich  he  was,  if  not  immoderately,  at  least  mo- 
deratdy,  fond-— drank  nothing  but  water  at  or 
after  dinner,  contenting  himself,  like  his  worthy 
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compeer,  Mr.  Mawks,  by  the  consolatory  im- 
bibition of  stronger  liquors  when  he  was  ''  at 
home  and  alone^ — and  thus  determined  to  ^'  go 
the  whole  hog.*" 

**  He  east  himself  into  the  saint-like  mould, 

Groan'd,  sighed,  and  prayed  while  godliness  was  gain, 

The  loudest  bagpipe  of  the  squeaking  train." 

Minton  himself  became  exceedingly  uneasy  at 
the  altered  condition  of  his  daughter,  and  not 
quite  well  pleased  to  see  Peregrine,  as  he 
called  it,  "humouring  her.^  However,  Pere- 
grine was  now  permitted  to  accompany  her  to 
the  schools.  Their  conversation  was  eternally 
on  one  subject : 

^  As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended ; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss. 
More  peeyish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 
Than  dog  distract  or  monkey  sick- 
That  with  more  care  keep  holyday 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 
Compound  for  siite  they  are  inclined  to. 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 
Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 
As  if  they  worshipp'd  God  for  spight. 
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Tile  Ktf-Mine  Ibing  they  will  atibor 

One  va.y,  and  long  another  for. 

Free-oill  ibcy  one  w»y  diwTow, 

Another  nothing  else  kIIow. 

AJt  pietj'  comuBis  therein 

In  them— in  olitr  men,  ail  ri*." 


Slobberton  Mawks  having  seen,  with  infinite 
eatiefactjoo,  the  salutary  change  in  Bunce's 
Der,  conduct,  and  conversation,  garc  full  sanction 
to  tlie  spiritual  association  of  his  pious  young 
friends,  whose  sympathetic  wanderings,  it  must 
be  confessed,  did  by  no  means  tend  to  modify  the 
laughter  of  Dory  and  her  Captain,  who,  con- 
scious of  no  particular  sin,  and  feeling  no  parti- 
cular sorrow,  were,  and,  as  it  seemed,  under  the 
paternal  sanction,  getting  on  remarkably  well ;  in 
bet,  he  was  an  exceedingly  "  agreeable  rattle,"  a 
man  of  honour  and  spirit,  of  a  good  family,  with 
a  name  not  too  euphonic,  but  perfectly  well  known 
and  duly  appredated  in  the  county  whence  he 
came, — with  quite  sufficient  property,  and  enough 
of  solid  expectation,  to  justify  his  approaches 
upon  the  heart  and  hand  of  Mies  Minton. 
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Oliver  Bunce,  "  our  worthy  uncle/'  was,  during 
the  period  of  Peregrine'*s  probation,  exceedingly 
anxious  to  be  regularly  informed  of  the  progress 
of  his  suit ;  but  Noll  was  any  thing  but  a  saint, 
and  did  not  quite  relish  the  extraordinary  depres- 
sion of  his  nephew^'s  spirits,  which  was  but  too 
evident;  for  although  sxih  rasa^  and  in  the  parlour 
with  the  comer  cut  off,  before  mentioned,  he 
took  his  wine,  still  the  gloom  of  Mawks  and  the 
Miss  had  really  begun  to  affect  him ;  and  al- 
though at  first  he  applied  himself  to  the  system 
hypocritically,  and  with  interested  views,  they 
had  somehow  contrived  to  influence,  or  rather 
terrify  him  into  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  to  a 
morbid  dislike  of  all  the  innocent  recreations  to 
which,  like  other  men  of  his  standing  in  life  and 
society,  he  had  previously  been  affected. 

"  Take  my  advice.  Peregrine,^''  saidNoU,  "don't 
shilly-shally  away  your  time — preaching  is  good  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  but  if  you  wish  really  to 
many  the  girl — ^pop — pop,  Peregrine,  pop — she'll 
make  a  good  wife  if  you  take  her  now :  her  af- 
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fection  for  you — ^the  necessarj'  attention  to  do- 
mestic duties — the  nrw  ties  and  interests  which 
will  occupy  her  will  rmder  her  an  excellent 
woman  and  an  admirable  member  of  society  ; 
but  if  she  goes  on  in  her  present  course,  she'll  bo 
I  in  ft  mad-house  in  a  mouth,  or.  if  not,  in  a  fish- 
pond— pop — ^pop — whatever  you  do,  pop." 

"  My  dear  tmcie,"  said  Peregrine,  "  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  for  you,  and  excoetlingly  easy,  to 
uy.  pop — pop — but  she  is  not  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  worldly  matters  to  attend  to  the  sort 
of  appeJ  you  suggest." 

"Why,  then,"  said  Oliver,  "  you  have  overshot 
your  mark — ^j-ou  have  waited  too  long — you  have 
been  too  pious — you  have  tumbled  over  your 
pony  when  you  only  hoped  to  get  into  the 
uddle.'' 

"  I  really  do  not  feel  good  enough,"  said 
Peregrine,  *'  to  attempt  a  proposal." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Noll,  "  you  are  really  serious — 
they  haw  bitten  you,  have  they  ! — why,  then,  and 
in  that  case,  you  are  safe — secure — sure  of  ber. 
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So  now  do  take  the  advice  of  an  older  man  than 
yourself,  and  save  her — ^from  herself  and  the 
popinjay  puppy  who  is  making  her  miserable.'** 

"  If  I  thought,''  said  Peregrine,  helping  him- 
self inadvertently  to  a  well-sized  glass  of  port 
wine, — "  if  I  thought  it  would  answer— only  her 
sister  Dory  is  so  flippant  and  flighty,  and  looks 
80  strangely,  that  I  dread  falling  under  the  lash 
of  her  satire — ^and  if  I  should  be  rejected — ^" 

"  Why  should  you  be  rejected  T'  said  Noll. 
**  If  the  girl  wasn't  interested  about  you,  she 
wouldn't  have  taken  such  pains  to  do  you  good — 
the  parson  won't  snap  her  up." 

'*  Snap !"  said  Peregrine;  ''  he  has  no  notion  of 
snapping — ^his  only  pet  in  this  world  is  a  fat 
sheep,  which  he  keeps  in  his  garden  wiUi  a 
ribband  tied  round  its  neck ;  he  eats  no  meat- 
lives  upon  roots— -drinks  nothing  but  water,  and 
holds  celibacy  to  be  essential  to  the  clerical 
character." 

"  If  I  was  Minton,"  said  Noll,  "  he  never 
should  set  foot  inside  my  doors." 
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"  ^^^^y,  to  say  the  truth,"  said  Peregrine,  "  it 
is  not  Minton^s  fault  that  he  w  so  much  there ; 
he  is  a  great  stickler  for  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  exhibits  hb  zeal  in  the  cause  practically  by 
inviting  himself  six  days  in  the  week  out  of  the 
seren.'" 

"  Take  my  advice,  Peregrine,"  said  Oliver ; 
"rely  npon  it,  I  am  right, — let  Margj-,  as  you  call 
Iter,  be  as  full  of  puritanism  as  an  egg's  full 
of  meat,  the  sooner  she  gets  away  from  tlie  gra- 
Dunivoroos  animal  with  whom  she  is  now  pas- 
tured, the  better.  So  there,  now  you  have  my 
mind, — help  yourself  to  some  more  wine,  and 
settle  the  affiiir  comfortably." 

Peregrine  certainly  much  improved  in  forti- 
tude after  his  moderate  indulgence  in  OUver's 
black-strap,  which  was  right  good  and  ruby 
hrigbt,  and  temporarily  released  from  the  thral- 
dom to  which  he  had  now  for  some  time  sub- 
mitted, in  order  to  carry  his  point,  began  to 
think  to  himself  that  Margy  would  Uke  to  be 
married,   and  that  now  and  then  Bhe   looked 
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as  if  she  would ;  and  moreover,  as  if  she  liked 
hiniy  and  before  the  evening  or  the  wine  was 
finished,  the  enterprising  young  nuux  resolved 
upon  ''  popping,^  as  his  uncle  called  it,  on  the 
very  first  available  opportunity. 

It  must  not  be  concealed  from  the  reader, 
especially  at  this  Critical  part  of  the  histoty,  that 
of  the  two  sisters  Peregrine  really  admired 
Dory  much  more  than  Margy.  Margy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  darkening  his  prospects,  and  making 
him  to  a  certain  degree  uncomfortable,— a 
course  of  proceeding  which,  when  he  first  saw 
her,  he  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  anti- 
cipate. His  avowed  and  acknowledged  admira- 
tion of  what  he  then  used  to  call  '^  nice,  modest, 
quiet,  retiring  little  things,'*^  led  him  in  the  out- 
set really  and  truly  to  prefer  Margy :  but  as  the 
fog  thickened  and  the  gloom  increased,  and  she 
became  so  exceedingly  melancholy,  he  more  than 
once  thought  seriously  of  edging  off  from  her, 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  Thalia  of  the  family; 
for  Peregrine,  as  we  know,  had  a  tolerably  good 
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opioioD  of  himself  and  of  hb  captivating  powers, 
and  De^'er  doubted  that  if  he  had  seduJously  at- 
tacked the  lively  fair,  in  the  first  instance.  Captain 
irLamip  and  His  key-bugle  would  have,  before 
this,  been  dismissed  with  scorn.  Now,  however, 
he  had  gone  too  far — four  hours  every  day  did 
he  devot«  to  the  pinafores  in  the  schools,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  examinations  of  tlic  young 
philosophers  in  their  progress  through  the  course 
of  education  which  was  to  fit  them  so  admi- 
rably for  driving  teams,  holding  ploughs,  thresh- 
ing wheat,  cutting  hedges,  digging  trenches, 
and  thatching  bams,  when  they  grew  to 
man's  estate :  no — his  uncle  was  right — heou^t 
to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion — and  he  would ; 
and  with  this  prudent  resolution  strong  in  his 
mind,  be  retired  to  rest,  his  inward  man  much 
cheered  with  the  generous  wine  which  he  had 
swallowed,  and  his  brain  full  of  visions  of  peaceful 
bliss  in  a  married  life. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  eve  of  a  "  proposal,^  or,  as  Oliver  Bunce 
calls  it,  ^' popping,^  cannot  fail  to  be  a  very 
interesting,  exciting,  and  agitating  epoch  in  a 
man'*s  career.  Peregrine  lay  awake  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night ;  his  mind  and  thoughts 
wholly  occupied — not  with  doubts  or  fears  as  to 
the  reception  of  his  addresses,  but  with  arrange- 
ments of  his  future  plans,  internally  feeling  and 
believing  that  if  he  married  Margy  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture,  he  might  save  her  from  precipi- 
tation into  the  depths  of  gloomy  puritanism, 
and  catching  her  just  as  she  was  sliding  down 
the  precipice,  recover  her,  and  restore  her  to 
ibp  sweet  and   chastened    cheerfulness   which 
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first  had  decided  him  in  bb  choice — of  her 
forttme. 

Baron  Gremier  saya — and  eaj's  with  wonder- 
fuDy  good  sense — speaking  of  Bouret's  prophetic 
book,  "  Le  vrai  bonheur^  upon  every  page  of 
wluch  waa  written  "  Le  Boi  est  venu  chez 
Bouret,*"  and  in  which  he  anticipated  the  events 
of  IdlO  in  the  year  1760. 

"  Ce  que  je  sais,  c'est  qu'une  bombe,  poussee 
Inn  de  bod  mortier  par  un  tello  force  de  poudre, 
en  (gard  k  une  telle  resistance  de  Tair,  di^crit 
n^GesBairement  une  telle  parabofe.  Elle  sV'lovera 
i  une  telle  hauteur;  maLs  torsqu'elle  y  sera 
arri^fc,  il  faudra  bien  qu'ellc  descende.  Yoil^ 
rimage  et  I'histoire  des  empires.  Celiii  qui 
aiTeterait  la  bombe  au  point  de  sa  plus  grande 
Elevation  serait  un  Dieu ;  celui  qui  Tentrcprend 
Boit  eo  agissant,  soit  en  ecrivant,  n'est  qu'un 
fcu." 

^Vhat  the  accomplished  Frenchman  said  of 
nations.  Peregrine  thought  of  Margj-;  aud  as  we 
haTe  already  found  him  advocating  the  doctrine 
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that  no  strong  passion  stands  still,  but  either 
advances  or  recedes  daily  and  hourly,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  young 
lady  by  checking  her  flight  before  she  bad 
reached  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  miuiillin 
absurdity. 

When  morning  came  and  breakfast  was  over. 
Peregrine  prepared  himself  with  no  common  care 
for  his  visit  to  the  Mintons.  The  weather  was 
propitious  for  the  philanthropic  ramble  of  the 
young  lady,  and  as  it  was  a  half  holiday  at  the 
schools,  the  opportunity  of  confessing  his  feel- 
ings would  easily  and  naturally  occur. 

Peregrine  was  puzzled  upon  one  point  only, 
and  that  turned  upon  his  hesitation  betwem 
policy  and  propriety,  inasmuch  as  he  doubted 
whether  to  speak  to  Minton  first  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  '^  honourable  intentions,^  or  to  follow 
unde  Noll'^s  advice  and  ''  pop"*^  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Margy.  A  brief  consideration  of  the 
subject  brought  him  to  the  determination  to  do 
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ihe  latter,  and  thus  resolved,  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  proceeded  to  tlie  home  of  his  beloved. 
On  hU  way  thither  he  encountered  Mr.  Slob- 
berton  Mawk^  goiiiS>  as  he  presumed,  his  pas- 
toral rounds :  a  cold  bow  vraa  all  tho  acknow- 
le^ment  the  saintly  young  gentleman  vouch- 
safed him,  and  certainly  Peregrine  was  not  Jn 
the  smallest  degree  disposed  to  bring  him  to  any 
tiiare  sociable  communication.  A  few  minutes 
■fter  this  rencontre.  Peregrine  was  niet  by 
Uioton''s  coachman  galloping  the  Squire's 
&Tourit«  horse :  Ae  touched  his  hat  to  Pere- 
grine, but  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
peculiar,  and  Peregrine  felt  that  in  spite  of  his 
^Kred  he  either  wished  to  ask  or  tell  liini  some- 
thing;— nothing,  however,  passc-d,  exce])t  the 
bones,  that  of  Mr.  Bunce  being  even  more 
BtarUed  at  the  very  rapid  career  of  the  pluuip 
Phaeton  than  bis  master.  Peregrines  appre- 
hension was,  that  somebody  had  been  taken  ill  at 
the  Squire's,  and  that  the  coachman  was  cither 
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flying  after  the  apotUecaiy,  or  the  parBon^-or 
both. 

Equally  anxious  and  excited,  he  therefore 
urged  his  steed  into  a  caDter,  and  reached  the 
Squiiy  earlier  than  he  had  originally  intended, 
and,  using  the  famlharity  of  intimacy,  rode  into 
the  stable-yard,  dismounted,  and  gave  the  animal 
into  the  chaise  of  a  groom-boy  whom  he  found 
leaning  agaitkst  a  wall,  earning  his  board,  lodging, 
clothes,  wages,  and  washing,  in  a  manner  the 
best  calculated  to  afford  liim  the  least  trouble. 
Having  done  which,  and  knowing  all  the  "  ways 
of  the  house,"  he  proceeded  through  what  was 
called  the  "  litUe  gate,"  into  the  grounds,  pro- 
posing to  enter  the  mansion  by  some  of  the 
windows,  which,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware, 
opened  into  a  verandah  and  thence  to  the  lawn. 

Treading  lightly  over  the  turf,  his  ears  were 
suddenly  attracted  to  a  dialogue  carried  on,  not 
in  the  gentlest  tone,  between  tlie  Squire  and  his 
lady;  aud  although  Peregrine  was  aa  curious  as 
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his  neighbour,  be  wouJd  hare  scorned  to  become 
an  eave&-<lropper,  but  placed  as  he  waa  witliin  a 
doiea  vords  of  the  contending  parties,  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  if  he  exhibited  himself  suddenly, 
he  might  get  all  the  credit  of  having  listened 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  parley,  without  hanng, 
in  point  of  fact,  benefited  by  incurring  the  impu- 
tatioD.  This  dread,  coupled  perhaps  with  a 
littJe  natural  and  by  no  means  impertinent 
snhcitade  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  sub- 
jects of  quarrels  and  discussions  in  a  family  of 
which  he  was  so  soon  to  become  a  member,  in- 
duced Peregrine  to  retrace  his  steps  for  two  or 
three  yards,  and  glide  suddenly  into  a  little 
hotquet  of  evergreens,  whose  favouring  shelter 
had  not  been  injmvd  by  the  cliills  of  autumn, 
and  which  served  to  conceal  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows  a  dairy  or  some  such  building, 
which,  unless  so  hidden,  would  have  been  an  eye- 
sore. In  tlus  loea</e  stood  Peregrine,  almost 
trembling  lest  the  dairy-maid  or  anybody   else 
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should  approach  his  hiding-place,  and  heard  dis- 
tinctly that  which 'follows  : — 

"  I  can'^t  believe  it  yet,""  said  Minton  ;  "  no— 
I  can't — I  certainly  have  seen  a  change — a  great 
change;  but  considering  the  position  I  hold 
here — looked  up  to,  as  the  benefactor  of  Twig- 
glesford,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that 
even  if  she  could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  do 
such  a  thing,  anybody  in  the  position  of  that 
fellow  would  have  dared — dared,  I  use  the  word 
advisedly, — td  have  been,  as  the  books  say,  *  aid- 
ing and  abetting  her  ^ — ^no,  Mrs.  M. ;  I""!!  have 
the  ponds  dragged — I"*ll ^ 

«  What's  the  use  of  that,  M.  T  said  Mrs. 
Minton ;  "  they  cannot  both  be  in  a  pond.**' 

"  I  almost  wish  they  were,^  said  Minton. 

Peregrine's  attention  was  doubled ;  something 
serious  had  occurred — ^no  doubt  Miss  Dory  and 
her  Hibernian  horn-blower  had  taken  themselves 
off.  "  Good  riddance  too,'*'  thought  Bunco  ;  "  I 
shall  get  quit  of  his  horrid  jokes,  at  which  I 
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can'*!  help  laughing,  and  so  be  able  the  more 
easily  to  adapt  myself  to  the  sober  ways  of  the 
dear  gentle  Margy.**^ 

"  You  see  her  bed  was  not  slept  in,*"  said 
Minton,  ^^so  nobody  can  tell  when  she  went ;  and 
in  these  days  of  steam  and  iron  she  may  be  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  off  by  this  time ;  still  I 
do  think  something  worse  has  happened  to  her.**^ 

"  Nothing  worse  can  have  happened  to  her,*** 
said  the  consolatory  mother.  ''  All  this  comes 
of  oTer-educating  people,  M.*** 

"  There  is  no  use,  my  dear  Mrs.  M.,  to  argue, 
or  talk,  or  reason,*"  said  Minton ;  ^^  what  are  we 
to  do?  that'^s  the  question ;  what  are  we  to  say 
when  Bunco  comes  ? — ^he'*s  sure  to  be  here  soon ; 
it  present,  perhaps,  the  history  is  not  generally 
known  to  the  public ;  the  respect  due  to  my 
character,  and  the  interest  I  take  in  the  welfare 
id  the  people,  may  check  the  activity  of  their 
gossip,  but  it  can'*t  be  long  concealed.'*^ 

"  Why,  tell  him  at  once,''  said  Mrs.  M.,  "that 
18,  if  you  care  so  much  about  him." 

f2 
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"  Yes,  I  do  care  a  good  deal  about  him,'*^  sud 
Mr.  Minton,  ^^  because  he  knows  a  good  many 
people ;  his  uncle  is  rich — an  odd  old  fellow,  and 
a  bit  of  what  /call  a  bore;  but  Bunco  himself  is 
sharp  and  clever,  and  fond  of  the  girl — ^ 

''And was  she  fondof  AtrnT^  asked  Mrs.  Minton. 

"  Why,^  said  Minton,  "  considering  myself  a 
judge  in  these  matters,  I  should  have  said 
decidedly  yes ;  but  latterly  she  has  grown  so 
glumpy  and  dumpy,  that  I  don'^t  know  what  she 
was  fond  of;  and  {/*what  you  think  is  true,  and 
that  fellow  is  the  partner  of  her  flight,  it  will  be 
a  shock  upon  Bunce,  no  doubt;  however  it  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good — Dory  shall  have 
the  whole  of  Margy"*s  five-and-twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  addition  to  her  own."*^ 

This  last  speech  rang  particularly  strong  in 
Peregrine'*s  ears ; — a  new  order  of  things  burst  * 
upon  his  mind, — it  was  Margy  who  had  fled,  and 
Dory  remained;  and  Dory  would  have  fifty 
thousand  pounds  instead  of  five-and-twenty,  and 
fifty  thousand  was  the  sum. 
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"  I'm  exceedingly  glad,"  said  Minton,  "  that 
our  friend  Kt'Larrup  was  gone  this  momiiig 
before  anrthing  was  known  of  the  matter." 

More  music  to  Peregrine's  ear.  The  bugler 
liad  sounded  a  retreat — probably  defeated  and 
rejected  by  the  vivacious  object  of  liis  aifcctiona. 
VTbo  the  fellow  was,  the  suspected  partner  of 
Margy's  flight,  he  had  not  yet  ascertained :  be 
knew  it  was  not  Slobberton  Mawks,  because  lie 
had  met  him  meek  and  placid  as  usual,  nor,  even 
if  be  had  not,  would  his  thoughts  have  glanced 
towards  him. 

It  did,  howe^'er,  strike  bini,  that  Miiis 
^laigaret  Mint«n  did  sometimes  cast  her  eyes 
in  a  rather  worldly  manner  upon  the  nephew  of 
the  schoolmistress,  who  officiated  as  master  of 
the  bojV  department.  He  was  a  line  handsome 
person,  standing  some  six  feet  in  height,  gentle 
and  simple  in  behaWour,  and,  with  all  Mr.  Slob- 
berton Mawks'a  seriousness,  exhibited  a  sort  of 
wimiing  solicitude  for  Miss  Margy's  personal 
comforts  and  convenience  during  lier  often-made 
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nephew  for  so  afiectionate  an  inquiiy  after  the 
"  bore.^ 

^'  How  is  Mrs.  Mmton  T  asked  Bonce,  rather 
surprised  at  not  finding  her  in  the  room. 

"  Pretty  well — ^pretty  well,**^  said  Minton ; 
"  she  has  just  gone  up  stairs."" 

^^  And  the  young  ladies  T  said  Peregrine. 

"  Quite  well — quite  well,^  said  Minton.  "  Your 
little  favourite  has  left  us  for  a  day  or  two— gone 
to  see  some  friends  of  hers.  I  thought  it  would 
mend  her  spirits ;  for  she,  I  assure  you,  partici- 
pates considerably  in  my  feelings  and  disposition, 
and  over-exerts  herself  for  the  good  of  others, — 
in  fact,  our  great  delight  is  to  be  of  use  to  Twig- 
glesford."" 

"  And  Miss  Minton  f 

^^  She  is  in  her  room,^  said  the  veracious 
papa.  "  You'*ll  dine  with  us ! — eh  ? — ^you  must 
-7-or  else  we  shall  think  Margy  is  the  magnet — 
what ! — ^you  must  excuse  me^  but  there'^U  be  Doxy 
and  her  mama  to  talk  to,  and  you'*ll  have  them 
all   to   yourselves,  for  our  friend  the  Captain 
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has  taken  hiroself  off.  I  have  many  important 
tilings  to  attend  to — some  parocJiial  investiga- 
tions to  make — and  a  complaint  about  Dobbs's 
boar-pig,  which  I  mast  get  ringed — it  is  incal- 
culable the  miachief  which  has  accrued  to  my 
neighbours  from  his  grubbing ;  tlien  we  have  a 
vestry  at  three,  in  which  the  great  question  of 
the  ducks  in  the  rector's  pond  comes  on ;  as  the 
reverend  doctor  is  not  here,  and  I — very  differ- 
ently from  some  of  my  family — am  an  nncom- 
promislng  indicator  of  the  Church  and  its 
members,  I  am  determined  to  assert  her 
rights."" 

"  Quite  ortiiodacis,"'  said  Peregrine,  whose 
dreadful  propensity  for  punning  tiad  been  com- 
pletely subdued  during  the  last  stage  of  Margy's 
pious  fever,  and  now  burst  out  with  redoubled 
fiiry. 

"Ha!  ha!"  exclaimed  Minton  ;  "verjgood 
— very  good ;  only  the  matter  is  not  one  to  joke 
about :  however,  111  just  step  up  stairs  to  Dory, 
and  let  her  know  you  are  here ;  for  she  seems 
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rather  glumpy  herself — her  sister's  going  away 
is  something;  but,  between  you  and  me,  I 
think  she  and  her  particular  friend,  Captain 
MTiarrup,  have  had  what  they  call  a  tiflT— he  did 
not  want  to  go,  or  she  didn'*t  want  him  to 
stay,  or  something.  "^Gad,  I  know,  as  the  people 
say,  *  all  the  fat^s  in  the  fire,"*  but  for  my  own 
part,  wholly  engrossed  as  I  am  with  public 
affairs,  I  let  all  domestic  matters  take  their 
course  :  my  maxim  is.  Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by.  My  girls  know  they  are  their  own  mistresses : 
if  they  please  themselves,  they  please  me — eh? — 
that^s  the  way :  so  till  half  past  four  take  care 
of  yourself.^ 

Saying  which,  Mr.  Minton  proceeded  to 
announce  that  Mr.  Bunce  was  below  and  would 
dine;  adding,  that  he  would  get  Fleam  the 
apothecary,  and  perhaps  Casey  the  attorney,  to 
join  them, — ^at  the  same  time  cautioning  both 
mother  and  daughter  to  be  in  the  '^  same  story"*^ 
with  himself  as  to  Margy'^s  absence ;  the  fact 
being,    and   which  rendered  the  philosophical 
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conduct  of  the  family  under  such  appait'ntlj 
distressing  circumstances  less  cxtraordiuarj-, 
that  Marg}'  had  left  a  note  for  her  sister  stating 
the  truth — whatever  that  was,  and  entreatiog 
her  prayers  for  her  happiness,  and  an  eventual 
restoration  to  her  affection  and  society. 

&lrs.  Minton  knew  the  truth  too, — but  neither 
mother  nor  daughter  dare  proclaim  it  to  papa 
authoritatively, — they  dreaded  the  fffecta  which 
his  certainty  of  the  fact  might  possibly  produce 
upon  the  "  people"  of  Twigglesford  :  and,  to  do 
fall  justice  to  the  virtuous  hypocrisj'  of  all  parties, 
it  must  be  stated,  that  when  Mrs.  Grout  the 
Bchoolmistross,  aunt  of  Joseph  Grout,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  hy  this  time  aunt-in-law  of  the 
cirdfvant  Miss  Margaret  Minton,  missed  her 
nephew  from  his  daily  duty  in  the  seminary,  her 
surprise  and  astonishment  seemed  equalled  only 
hy  her  alarm  and  anxiety. 


Peregrine  Bunce  resolved  to  embark  furth- 
f6 
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with :  by  his  excellent  generalship  he  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  untoward  circum- 
stances that  had  occurred  exactly  at  the  moment 
when  the  knowledge  could  be  made  available 
to  his  purposes.  Had  he  waited  to  be  informed 
by  the  family  of  Margy'*s  defection  and  probable 
marriage,  any  sudden  change  in  his  movements 
might  have  been  considered  as  consequent  upon 
his  disappointment  and  defeat  in  that  quarter, 
and  then  the  transfer  of  his  attentions  to  her 
msbfT  would  have  appeared  Uke  heartlessness,  or 
revenge  for  his  wrongs ;  and  if  he  had  been  so 
informed  authoritatively,  his  inteUigence  would 
probably  not  have  included  the  fact  that  Dory'^s 
fortune  was  doubled  by  the  event:  but  now — 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  Margy'^s  absence,  he 
could  fairly  and  properly  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  ingratiate  himself  with  the  wealthier  sister, 
who,  as  if  every  thing  were  fated  to  combine  and 
conspire  favourably  for  him,  had,  according  to 
papa^s  notion,  parted  in  anger  with  her  Captain, 
who,  after  all,  might  never  have  had  any  serious 
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intentions  beyond  making  liimself,  as  Peregrine 
thought,  "  infernally  agreeable,"  and  who  was 
thus  opportunely  removed  from  the  field  at  the 
veiy  moment  nhen  his  absence  was  most  im- 
portant.  ' 

That  Peregrine  Buncc  was  vain,  even  if  it 
had  not  been  previously  admitted,  nobody  wlio 
glances  at  the  concatenation  of  thoughts  and 
designs  just  displayed  to  the  reader's  notice  could 
doubt ;  but  one  thing  ought  to  be  conceded, 
namely,  that  to  a  man  of  his  sanguine  temper 
and  self-approbation,  the  looks  and  manner  of 
Dory  Minton  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  justify  his 
notion  that  he  was  not  i^isagreeable  to  her : 
more  than  once  she  had  quitted  her  friend  the 
Captain  to  listen  to  Peregrine's  conversation ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  not  until  he  considered  it 
politic  to  assume  the  puritanical  character  and 
phraseology,  that  she  quite  gave  him  up.  She 
was  a  remarkably  shrewd  young  woman,  and 
left  him  off,  as  it  were,  not  so  much  because  the 
style  he  had  adopted  was  disagreeable  to  her,  or 
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because  she  would  not  interfere  with  her  sister^s 
pious  work  of  regeneration,  but  because  she  was 
perfectly  aware  that  it  was  an  assumption,  that 
he  was  struggling — ^not  devoutly — with  his  nature 
and  disposition  to  act  a  part  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  intended 
wife — 

"  With  lace  and  fashion  to  be  known 
For  one  of  pure  election  ; 
With  eyes  all  white,  and  many  a  groan  ; 
With  neck  aside  to  draw  in  tone. 
With  harp  in  's  nose — or  he  is  none." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bunce !""  said  Dory,  entering  the 
room ;  "  so  6ere  you  are,  without  your  friend 
and  companion.^ 

"  Forgive  me,^  said  Bunce,  "  I  hope  I  find 
both  in  you.**^ 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  civil  by  half,*"  said  Dory; 
^'  you  know  what  I  mean — Margy  has  played 
truant.**^ 

"  So  I  hear,*"  said  Peregrine,  "  and  I  must 
say,  I  do  not  regret  it,  provided  change  of  air 
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and  change  of  scene  and  society  t«nd  to  enliven 
her  spirits ;  she  really  looks  at  the  world  most 
gloomily.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  your 
exceedingly  good  curate  has  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for." 

"  I  suppose  he  believes  he  is  doing  his  duty,'' 
said  Dory,  "  but  I  am  sore  he  has  produced  an 
eSect  upon  her  mind  which  can  neither  benefit 
ber  here  nor  hereafter." 

"  Egad,"  said  Peregrine,  puUing  up  the  shirt- 
collars,  which,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Squijy, 
under  different  views,  lie  had  tucked  down,  in 
order  to  give  himself  a  serious  fur, — "  Egad, 
you  are  right ;  rely  u[>on  it,  Misa  Dory,  there  is 
nothing  more  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
tcstant  religion  than  unnecessaTj'  gloom." 

"  Why,"  said  Dory, — looking  at  him  witli  a 
pair  of  black  eyes,  such  as  one  dws  see  some- 
tunes,  conveying  as  much  to  the  mind  as  all 
the  words  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  could  convey, 
properly  ananged  for  the  purpose, — "  /  always 
thought  80  ;  but  it  struck  me  you  n  ere  rapidly 
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falling  into  the  same  line,  and  became,  as  / 
thought,  proportionately  dull  and — I  know  you''ll 
forgive  me — disagreeable.^^ 

"  Ah!  there  it  is,"  said  Peregrine;  "  you 
tyrants  can''t  endure  the  slightest  defection  from 
your  authority :  poor  dear  Margy,  perhaps,  when 
she  returns  will  be  better — I  say  better,  {or 
upon  my  honour  and  word,  Miss  Minton,  I 
do  assure  you  I  went  on  humouring  her  fancy, 
really  and  truly  because  I  thought  opposition 
would  be  seriously  injurious — ^" 

" And  because,'*'  said  Dory,  "  you  felt 

that  her  interest  in  your  improvement  and 
edification  was  genuine  and  sincere." 

It  was  difficult  for  Peregrine  at  this  point 
to  keep  his  countenance, — knowing  all  he  did 
actually  know,  and  suspecting  a  great  deal  more; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  a  bad  actor,  as  the 
reader  knows,  and  he  took  the  favourable 
opportunity  of  throwing  in  a  little  bit  of  sen- 
timent. 

"  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  so  firmly  believe,  in  • 
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the  ingenuousness  of  women,  and  am  so  com- 
pletelr  satisfied  of  their  candour  and  conaistency, 
that  I  honestly  confess  I  feel  grateful — yes, 
deeply  grateful  for  any  manifestation  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  an  amiable,  well-bred,  well-edu- 
cated young  lady,  however  indifferent  I  may,  in 
ibe  worldly  sense  of  the  word,  be  to  her  personal 
ehanns  or  her  mental  attractions.'" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bunce  !"  said  Dory  ;  "  wicked 
Mr.  BuDce !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  the 
personal  charms  of  Margy,  and  her  mental  at- 
tractions, did  notproduce  an  effect  ufxinyou ;  how 
else  do  you  account  for  the  total  change  fhnn 
'  gay  to  grave,'  which  her  influence  has  worked 
upon  you  during  the  last  month !'" 

"  Influence !  my  dear  Miss  Minton !""  said  our 
hero :  "  what  you  take  for  influence  ia  Minply 
a  friendly  interest." 

"  Very  probably,"  said  Dory,  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  look  which,  to  any  less  adventurous  spe- 
culator than  our  friend,  could  not  have  failed  to 
be  uncomfortable. 
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^^  I  have  already  said,''^  continued  he, "  iM 
I  saw  Margy  rapidly  descending  into  the  valeiif 
gloom,  and — ^ 

" And  so,*^  interrupted    Dory,  •*  JW 

thought  you  might  as  well  take  a  stroll  in  Al 
shade  with  her.  Now  do  you  know,  that  I  kn0V 
more  of  you  than  you  perhaps  think  I  do: 
your  natural   character   is   full  of  gaiety  ui^ 
playfulness — ^Uke  mine ;  you  have  been  nuJa8{    i 
yourself  unhappy  for  I  don'^t  know  how  maflf 
daj's,   in  order  to  sympathize  with  my  po(ir 
deluded  sister — all  against  the  grain,  Mr.  Bunoe! 
— take  my  advice— try  to  redeem  her — retrieve 
her  from   the  melancholy  into  which   she  htf 
fallen,  and,  instead  of  adding  to  the  rapidily  of 
her  tumble  by  associating  yourself  in  her  pur- 
suits, bring  her  back   to  her  wonted  spirits 
and  the  usual  amusements  of  our  little  fami^ 
circle.^ 

This  speech  confirmed  Peregrine  in  his  first 
supposition, — that  Dory  alwaj's  preferred  him  to 
the  Captain,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  what  she  did 
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Dot  know  that  he  did  know — that  Margy  waa 
gone,  if  Dot  past  redcmptioD,  at  leaM  past  all 
chance  of  a  return  to  the  domestic  circle. 

"  Ah,"  said  Peregrine,  with  a  sigh;  "to  do 
that  I  hare  no  power — nor  Is  it  likely  I  should 
hare :  where  the  heart  is  not  engaged,  all 
efibrts  to  affect  an  interest  are  vain ;  had  I 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  engaged  the 
aflections  of  a  being  full  of  talent  and  anima- 
tion— " 

" Like  mf,"  said  Dory,  archly;    "and 

perh^is  if  you  had,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  witat  would  have  happened  to  you  V 

"  By  heavens.  Miss  Minton,"  exclaimed  Pere- 
grine in  an  impassioned  tone. 

"  Hnsh  !  hush  !"  said  Dory ;  "swearing,  Mr. 
Bunce !  what  would  Margy  and  her  confessor 
Mr.  Mawks  aaj  if  they  heard  you !" 

"  I  care  not,"  said  Peregrine,  "  I  never  did 
care :  all  that  has  passed  lias  been  the  madness 
of  desp^ — I  have  been  mistaken — 1  have  been 
deluded;  and  the  moment  your  sister  returns, 
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I  shall — after  what  you  have  said-— consider  it 
necessary  to  explain  to  her  the  real  state  of  my 
feelings.*" 

*'  When,**^  said  Dory,  "  do  you  expect  her 
back!^ 

^'  Your  &ther  says  in  a  few  days,^  said 
Bunce. 

^^  And  where  do  you  think  she  is  gone  T  said 
Dory. 

"  On  a  visit  to  some  friends  of  yours  and  heis, 
as  Mr.  Minton  says,'*'*  answered  Bunce. 
And  you  believe  thatf^  asked  Dory. 
Of  course — why  not !"  said  Bunce. 
Why,  if  you  do^  said  Dory,  "  you  sadly 
wasted  your  time  in  listening  under  the  laurels, 
by  the  dairy-door,  to  the  confidential  conversa- 
tion of  my  worthy  and  respectable  parents.*" 

"  The  what ! ""  said  Bunce. 

"  Don^t  affect  ignorance,^^said  Dory,  "and  don'^t 
deny  the  fact;  the  windows  of  my  room  conmiand 
that  bower — I  saw  the  whole  of  your  proceeding 
— I  have  told  my  father  of  it — he  has  told  me, 
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as  nearly  a»  he  could  recollect  it,  tlie  dtalogtic 
yon  overheard  between  him  and  my  motlier.  I 
don't  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Buncc,  that  your  sudden 
conversion  from  Cant  and  Margy  h  at  all 
attributable  to  my  father's  expressed  deterrai- 
natioa  to  deprive  her  of  her  fortnne  in  my 
fiiTonr,  in  consequence  of  that,  which  yo»  are 
perfectly  aware  ia  not  a  visit  to  any  friends  of 
ours;  but  1  would,  as  a  friend,  advise  yon  to 
find  the  way  through  the  same  '  side  gate'  to  the 
sUbles.  Get  your  horse,  and  deprive  us  of  the 
pleasure  of  yout  company  at  dinner,  assuring 
yourself,  however  angrj-  my  father  may  be  with 
my  sister  for  doing  an  unaccountably  foolish 
thing,  that  she  shall  vol  sulfer  to  the  extent 
which  he,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  declared  she 
should,  and  that  tlierefore  I  am  not  so  '  great  a 
catch''  as  you  think  me." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Minton,"  said  Bunce,  turn- 
ing as  white  as  a  sheet,  "  I — really — upon  my 
honour ! " 


"  HoDO 
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"  Honour,  Mr.  Bunce,"  said  Dory,  "  do   ; 
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I  advise — it  is  your  only  course ;  I  am  sure 
papa,  with  his  strong  feelings  in  &vour  of  the 
people  of  Twigglesford,  as  he  says,  would  not 
do  them  justice  by  permitting  you  to  remain 
amongst  us/^ 

"But  really "" 

*'  EeaUy;'  said  Dory. 

At  this  moment  a  shrill  noise  was  heard,  as 
of  a  horn  blown  skilfully. 

"  What's  that  V  said  Bunce. 

"  Captain  M'Lamip''s  key-bugle,^'  said  Dory. 
"  I  was  obliged  to  order  him  away  this  morn- 
ing on  some  official  duty,  which,  if  I  had  not 
forced  him  to  attend  to,  I  feared  he  would 
neglect,  in  order  to  stay  here ;  so  you  see  I 
turn  my  influence  to  some  account.  I  will  now 
wish  you  a  good  morning ;  for  I  must  run  to 
meet  him,  and,  in  parting  with  you — as  far  as  I 
am  concerned — for  ever,  I  would  earnestly  re- 
peat my  advice  as  to  the  side  gate  and  the 
stable-yard,  at  your  earliest  convenience.'^ 

Saying  which,  Dory  darted  off*,  leaving  Mr.  Pere- 
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grine  Bunce  in  a  stato  not  particularly  enviable. 
He  certainly  had  botched  the  busioess  ;  and  any 
further  attempt  upon  the  hearts  or  fortunes  of 
tbe  Mintons  was  evidently  fruitless ;  accord- 
ingly, when  Dory  quitted  the  room  by  one  win- 
dow, he  abdicated  by  tbe  other,  and  in  crosung 
tbe  courtyard  to  get  his  horse,  had  the  addi- 
tional satisfaction  of  seeing  two  maids  (as  they 
are  caOed)  looking  out  of  the  laundrj'  casement, 
■evidently  at  him — in  the  most  cealatic 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  rapidity  with  which  important  eyents — at 
least  important  in  their  degree — happen  in  this 
world,  is  rather  startling.  That  Bome  was  not 
built  in  a  day,  was  a  favourite  saying  of  Mr. 
MintonX  and  one  which  nobody  can  controvert : 
but  Bome  might  be  burnt  down  in  a  night. 
Look  at  our  own  houses  of  Parliament,  which 
seemed  really  and  integrally  part  of  the  British 
constitution, — destroyed,  annihilated,  gone,  in  a 
few  short  hours.  Descend  we  from  those  to 
the  pert^looking  mansion  of  Squire  Minton, 
and  look  at  the  change  of  aflairs  which  half  a 
day  has  worked  in  that  establishment. 

A  pious  daughter,   who  on   the    preceding 
evening  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  perfect  of 
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beings,  has  doped  with  the  pariah  school- 
,  Joseph  Grout.  Her  devoted  lover 
}tavtng  turned  listener,  and  therefore  having 
transferred— not  his  affections — but  his  addreaaeB 
to  her  lirulj  sister,  has  received  her  coitgi  instead 
of  the  kicking  he  deserved.  That  lovely  sister 
has  accepted  the  gallant  captain  M'Larrup,  witli 
her  father's  consent ;  and  the  Reverend  Slobberton 
Mawks,  for  what  reason  nobody  exactly  knows, 
and  nobody  seems  IncHned  to  ask,  has,  to  use  a 
conventional  term,  "  bolted,"  leaving  behind  him 
nothing  but  his  pet  sheep  and  a  pale-faced 
page-clad  foot-boy. 

What  the  magisterial  energies  of  Mr,  Minton 
may  do  in  the  investigation  and  elucidation  of 
this  abrupt  and  mysterious  retreat,  it  is  not  for 
HB  to  surmise ;  indeed  our  interest  m  the  a^rs 
of  the  Twigglesford  community  ceases  simulta- 
neously with  the  abdication,  or  more  properly 
q)ea)ung  the  ejection,  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce. 

To  describe  the  feelings  of  this  last-mentioned 
gentleman  as  be  wended  his  way  homeward, 

TOl.  J.  G 
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would  require  infinitely  greater  powers  of 
language  than  the  narrator  of  this  history  pos- 
sesses. It  was  not  simply  the  defeat  whidi 
overwhelmed  him,  but  the  detection  of  his  mean- 
ness, and  the  additional  meanness  of  changing 
his  course,  founded  upon  the  original  meanness 
of  listening.  As  to  any  further  attempt  even 
upon  the  friendship  of  the  family,  it  was 
evidently  out  of  the  question.  But  even  all  this 
accumulation  of  disasters  was  light  when  com- 
pared with  his  anticipations  of  uncle  NoU'^s 
raillery,  and  the  triumphant  chuckle^  with 
which  his  detail  of  his  disasters  would  be  re* 
ceived  by  the  old  "  bore.'^  Peregrine,  however, 
was  a  wary  young  gentleman,  and  it  is  not  quite 
impossible  that  in  the  course  of  his  ride  he  might 
have  made  up  a  version  of  the  history  a  little  at 
variance  with  the  real  facts. 

Lord  Chesterfield  somewhere  says,  that  con- 
tempt is  never  forgiven,  although  resentment  is 
sometimes  forgot.  The  abias  which  Peregrine 
bad  received  firom  Dory  would  have  been  robbed 
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ef  half  its  sharpness  if  it  had  been  gravfiy  pro- 
nounced ;  if  Mr.  Minton  himself  had  broken  off 
the  acquaintance, — nay,  if  lie  had  been  thrust 
from  the  <loor  in  a  serious  quarrel,  he  would 
have  felt  comparatively  happier  than  he  was  in 
his  present  condition. 

One  resolution  Peregrine  had  arrived  at  before 
he  readied  his  uncle's  gate,  the  prudence  and 
ntionsUtT  of  which  the  reader  will  readily 
admit, — that  of  immediately  retreating  from  the 
■eene  of  his  discomfiture ;  for  altliough  he  had 
fbnned  no  plan  for  his  future  attacks,  it  was 
erident  that  his  remaining  where  he  was  could 
do  him  no  service,  while  it  might  possibly,  or 
indeed  would  probably,  involve  him  in  occasional 
meetings  with  his  quondam  friends,  which  could 
not  fwl  to  be  exceedingly  painful  to  at  least  one 
of  the  parties. 

"  Well,   Peregrine,"  said  hh  uncle,    as    he 

entered  the  snuggery ;  "well — did  you  give  tliem 

my  message  t — arc  tliey  coming  I — when ! — what 

day! — I  shall  be  delighted — all  of  them — a  soci- 

g2 
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able  squeeze — pressing  invitation,  as  the  old 
joke  goes."" 

"  Why,''  said  Peregrine,  looking  as  calm  and 
composed  as  mider  the  circmnstances  it  was 
possible  to  do ;  ^^  I  think,  my  dear  uncle,  we 
may  as  well  postpone  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
here;' 

"  Eh ! — ^what !"  exclaimed  Noll;  "postpone — 
why  postpone  ? — never  put  off  any  thing  except 
your  great  coat  on  a  hot  day,  or  your  hat  to  a 
lady,  as  the  joke  goes :  why  delay  ? — delays  are 
dangerous — recollect  the  old  maxim  as  you  may 
find  it  in  every  book  in  the  world-;- 

'  Happy's  the  wooing^ 
That's  not  long  a-doing.' 

eh.  Peregrine  f 

"  That's  true,"  said  Bunco  ;  "  but  there  are 
cases  which  terminate  very  speedily  and  suddenly 
too,  the  results  of  which  are  not  so  happy  as 
might  upon  your  principle  be  expected." 

"  Hey,"  said  the  uncle ;  "  any  thing  wrong ! 
halting  on  the  march?  what  T 
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"  Why,  not  exactly  that,^  said  Peregrine ; 
"the  nuuth  has  been  exceediugly  rapid, — the 
object  of  my  afTectiona  has  suddenly  disap- 
peared." 

"  ^V'hat,  become  an  invifflble  girl !"  said  NoU. 

"  Trae,"  Biud' Peregrine,  "but— — " 

" But  what  i"  said  NoU  ;  "  having  re- 
fused— rejected— cut  you  T" 

"  Why,  no,"  faltered  Peregrine  ;  "  it  had 
Dot  come  to  that  ,■ — she  went — in  fact,  my  dear 
imcle,  I  am  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances  of  her  going,  to  describe  them  parti- 
eulariy:  her  father  is  very  much  shocked,  and  I, 
of  course,  am  astounded,  and,  to  say  truth,  re- 
solved never  to  see  the  faces  of  any  of  the  family 
agMn." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  s^d  Noll ;  "  why  so  i 
why  80 !  Some  of  them  have  very  pretty  faces, 
but " 

"  In  short,"  said  Peregrine,  "  Misa  Margaret 
has  eloped  with  the  teacher  at  oue  of  her 
schools.'" 

g3 
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"A  young  idea-shooter,  ehf  said  ancle 
Noll;  ^'thafs  severe — uncommon:  those  who 
study  granunar  should  look  out  for  the  acci- 
dence—eh?— an  old  joke — ^never  mind — ^what! 
is  it  a  regular  conjunction  ? — all  right  ? — eh  f 

"  /  think  it  all  wrong,''  said  Peregrine ;  "  but, 
as  I  have  just  said,  I  really  am  not  sufficiently 
well  informed  upon  the  subject  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  but  one,  which  is,  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  &mily :  the  father  vulgar 
to  excess;  the  mother  even  transcending  the 
father;  one  daughter  a  saint,  and  the  other  a 
hoyden ;  one  having  eloped,  and  the  other ^ 

" No  scandal  about   queen  Elizabeth,'' 


interrupted  uncle  Oliver;  "I'm  sorry  young 
sober-sides  should  have  started,  but  the  others— 
what  d'ye  call  her.  Dory,  was  left.  I  know  the 
world.  Peregrine, — ^know  it  well;  rely  upon 
what  I  predict  and  prognosticate, — if  this  girl 
has  conmiitted  what  my  poor  old  sister  used 
to  call  a  '  piccadilly,'  Minton  will  cut  her  off 
with  nothing,  and  her  whole  share  will  go  to  the 
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w!ty  not  tQ-  your  hand  there  ? 


"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Peregrine,  looking 
sentmiental,  dignified,  and  almost  indignant  at 
the  suggeation,  "  I  thought  you  bad  known  me 
better  than  to  Euppose  my  feelings  so  much 
nnder  my  command,  or  my  principles  so  mer- 
cenaiy,  that  I  should  be  able  upon  the  defection 
of  the  object  of  my  hojies  and  wishes  to  transfer 
my  affections  to  another." 

Hereabouts  he  became  very  much  moved,  and 
Rouriahed  liis  pocket-handkerchief  in  a  way  to 
excite  the  commiseration  of  his  eccentric  but 
really  kind-hearted  relation. 

"Why,  to  be  sure," said  Noll;  "if you  come 
to  that,  I  hav''Q't  a  word  to  say,  1  never  was 
married  myself,  and  perhaps  am  not  a  fair  judge : 
all  1  know  is,  money  is  money,  and  a  woman  is 
a  woman, — and  moreover,  that  sad  or  merrj,  tall 
or  ehcHi,  fat  or  lean,  a  woman  with  forty  thou- 
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at  half  the  amounti  looked  doubtfully,  but  an- 
swered in  the  aiBmiative :  the  cheque-book  was 
sent  for — the  cheque  written — delivered  to  Pere- 
grine— folded  and  lodged  nearest  his  heart,  i.e. 
in  his  pocket,  and  horses  forthwith  ordered  to 
be  ready  in  two  hours. 

Somebody,  whose  axioms  upon  matters  of 
taste  and  fashion  are  universally  recorded,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  ^'  through  London"^ 
is  the  nearest  road  from  any  one  part  of  England 
to  another.  As  far  as  regarded  Mr.  Peregrine 
Bunce,  the  world  was  all  before  him;  and  driven 
out  of  his  Twigglesford  paradise,  and  without 
any  settled  plan  of  proceeding,  it  was  quite 
natural  he  should  fix  upon  the  metropolis  as  his 
destination,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  how- 
ever short  might  be  his  stay,  or  however  soon 
he  might  take  *'  a  fresh  departure.*^ 

In  the  season  at  which  our  hero — if  anything 
so  very  unheroic  may  be  so  called — determined 
on  proceeding  to  the  modem  Babylon,  nothing 
certainly  was  likely  to  turn  up  to  meet  his 
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wishes  or  suit  his  views.  Still,  after  the  serio- 
comic injunctions  of  uncle  Noll,  the  warj-  nephew 
was  resolved  to  keep  the  one  great  object  con- 
stant!}' in  sight,  and  it  is  not  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  possible  to  im^ine  fbat  favie  de 
mieux  be  had  even  debated  in  liis  own  mind  the 
advantage  of  advertising  in  the  newspapers  for 
an  agreeable  help-meet  with  a  fortmie  adequate 
to  that  of  her  humble  servant,  bejrging  to  he 
&vourcd  with  letters  in  reply,  addressed  to 
A,  B.  or  X.  Y,  Z.  at  some  post-office,  or  cir- 
culating library  convenient  to  his  residL-nce. 

But  no ;  by  a  strange  enough  coincidence,  he 
found  upon  hia  arrival  at  his  London  lodgings 
something  which  tended  to  give  a  direction  to 
bis  movements ;  and  here  it  ought  to  be  men- 
tiwied  that  he  kept  and  retained  these  lodgings 
in  perpetuity,  varjing  only  hia  elevation, — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  dull  time  of  the  year  Peregrine 
occupied  the  first  floor  of  the  house  in  which 
he  had  long  been  domiciled,  but  as  the  spring 
advanced,  he  followed  the  example  of  tho  mer- 
u6 
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cury  in  the  Torricellian  tube,  and  mounted ;  so 
that  when  his  obliging  landlady  could  get  more 
for  the  first  floor  than  he  thought  it  either  fit  or 
convenient  to  pay  her  for  it,  he  ascended  to  the 
second, — a  proof  of  considerable  elasticity  of 
mind,  and  a  regard  for  the  ^'  main  chance,^ 
which  does  not  ordinarily  characterize  men  who 
have  not  seen  more  winters  and  summers  than 
had  passed  over  the  head  of  our  friend  Pere- 
grine. 

The  letter  destined  to  be  the  guiding  star  of 
his  destiny  came  to  him  by  the  general  post 
from  Brighton,  and  contained  a  friendly  invita- 
tion to  that  most  enlivening  watering-place. 
The  missive  was  from  a  sincere  old  friend, 
who,  although  he  could  not  offer  him  rooms 
in  his  house,  entreated  him  to  favour  him  and 
his  wife  with  his  society ;  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  do  which,  he  mentioned  that  an  ex- 
tremely agreeable  widow  with  a  delightful 
daughter  were  staying  with  them.  '^  She  is,^ 
said   Mr.  Dumbledore,   '^  a  widow,  witty  and 
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ithj- — and,  as  for  her  daughter,  her  naivete 
.rming, — so  come." 
The  fisherman  aaya — 


"  When  the  niod  {a  in  the  east, 
'Tia  neither  good  far  man  nor  bcasl  ; 
But  whMi  ii  bloweth  from  the  south. 
It  blows  the  but  into  the  fiahea'  mout 


^Jid  Peregrine  felt  quite  delighted  at  this  in- 
*ltAtion  from  the  southern  eoast,  careless  at  the 
hioment  whether  the  elder  or  younger  lady  were 
*TentuaIly  to  turn  out  the  object  of  his  carca  and 
derotions,  inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the  sheer 
Ind  actual  disappointment  of  Marg)'  Minton's 
legnlar  "throw  over,"  the  delight  which  he  should 
experience  as  a  mere  matter  of  revenge  and 
triumph,  in  securing  a  better  prize  in  that  most 
hazardous  of  all  lotteries — matrimony,  would  be 
kiexpreasible :  and  so  he  wrote  a  letter  by  re- 
ttm,  although  that  which  he  found  on  his 
I  arriTal  had  been  lying  at  his  lodgings  for  some 
daj-3,  announcing  his  intention  of  most  grate- 
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fully  availing  himself  of  Mr.  Dumbledore'^s  kind 
invitation,  and  moreover  begging  him  to  direct 
one  of  his  servants  to  secure  a  bed-room  for  him 
at  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  neighbourhood, — a 
precaution  quite  in  keeping  with  Peregrine**8 
notion  of  lightening  the  labour  of  feeding  by 
being  "  near  his  work.'' 

And  now,  parenthetically,  let  us  for  a  moment 
look  at  this  Brighton,  to  which  our  friend  Pere- 
grine is  going.  Of  all  the  wonders  of  England 
in  the  way  of  increase,  both  in  extent  and  im- 
portance, nothing  can  equal  it ; — from  a  mere 
cluster  of  fishermen's  huts  it  has  become  a  splen* 
did  town, — thanks  to  the  patronage  of  Gteorge 
the  Fourth !  It  is,  in  truth,  a  world  of  his  cre- 
ation ;  and  the  notorious  predominance  of  lojal 
and  monarchical  principles,  amongst  its  now 
numerous  population,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
goodness  of  their  memory,  and  the  genuineness 
of  their  gratitude. 

Brighton  has  one  striking  advantage  over 
most  other  watering-places ;  where  there  are  no 
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trees — the  chaDgce  of  eeasooa  Bignify  nothing, 
and  the  combination  of  sea  and  simsliine  renders 
its  chafky  terraces  and  gravelled  esplanades  aa 
gay  in  January  as  in  June,  This  is  no  new 
remark,  nor  when  it  was  first  made,  did  it  apply 
to  tbifl  now  BOutbern  outwork  of  the  metropolis; 
— ita  increase  of  unze,  and  the  consei^uent  in- 
neaee  in  Uie  size  of  its  huildings,  have  totally 
^tered  its  character ;  and  if  they  have  not  de- 
atroyed,  completely  changed  the  nature  of  its 
amusements,  and  the  sociability  and  perhaps 
society  of  its  society, — a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pavilion  itself 
and  one  or  two  other  mansions,  there  was 
scarcely  a  house  in  Brighton  in  which  one 
coold  conveniently  dine  more  than  six  or  eight 
people — hence  the  snugness  of  its  winter  asso- 
ciatMms :  f/i^n  the  old  Stcyne  was  the  centre  of 
attraction,  the  focus  of  all  the  folks  to  he 
found ;  and  nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the 
barbarism,  which  abandoning  its  neighbourhood 
as  a  residence  was  then   considered,  than  the 
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fact,  (remembered  by  sundry  persons  still  ex- 
tant,) that  when  an  elderly  lady,  kind,  wealthy, 
£a,t,  and  hospitable,  one  day  tumbled  down 
stairs  in  her  own  house,  and  damaged  some 
of  her  ribs,  the  remark  of  one  of  her  dearest 
friends— dearest  too  because  a  constant  guest 
at  her  dinner-table — was,  "  Serve  her  right, 
for  hving  at  such  a  distance  from  civilization  as 
the  New  Steyne.'*' 

Throwing  associations  much  further  back  into 
matters  of  really  important  history,  Brighton 
possesses  an  exceedingly  deep  interest,  as  being 
the  point  whence  escaped  that  witty  unwise 
monarch  Charles  the  Second.  No  detailed 
account  of  that  escape  has  ever  appeared  in 
print,  except  in  a  work  written  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Parry,  and  published  seven 
years  ago, — called  an  '^  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive Account  of  the  Coast  of  Sussex.*^  At  that 
period  the  manuscript  had  only  recently  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
was  not  previously  known  to  be  in  existence. 
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Mr.  Parry  obtained  a  limited  pemiiasion  to  pub- 
liah  it  from  the  Trustees;  but  we  presume, 
as  Mr.  Parry  has  had  seven  years'  enjoyment  of 
the  priiiTlege,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  it  here, 
where  it  seems  exceedingly  apposite  as  a  quota- 
tion, which  we  accordingly  do,  prefacing  it  with 
Mr.  Parry's  own  words.  "  It  may  not  be  imperti- 
nent to  add,^  saya  that  gentleman,  "  in  this 
captious  age,  that  we  insert  this  ancient  record, 
as  a  curious  article  of  hiaiorj-,  which  may  now 
be  read  with  the  interest  of  a  romance."  It  is 
the  nairative  of  Colonel  Gounter.  of  Rackton,  in 
Suaaex,  who  had  the  happiness  to  be  instrumental 
in  the  business,  as  it  was  taken  from  his  mouth 
by  a  person  of  worth,  a  little  before  his  death 
—  we  give  it  as  it  was  then  given,  in  the 
Gist  person,  the  account  having,  when  formally 
reduced  to  writing,  been  transcribed  in  the 
third. 

"  The  King,"  saj-a  Colonel  Counter,  "  was 
now  at  Heale,  within  three  miles  of  Salisbury, 
where  we  begin  our  atone.    My  Lord  Willmot, 
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his  fiuthful  and  watchful  attendant  at  Saliaburie; 
there  Dr.  Hinchman,  now  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  (inspired  by  Qod  himadf, 
as  well  may  be  thought  by  the  successe,)  gave 
him  eounsell :  first  to  try  att  Lawrence  Hydee, 
Esq.,  living  at  Hinton  Dambray,  in  Hamshire, 
neere  the  sea-side,  what  could  be  done  tot  a 
passage :  then,  if  that  did  not  succeed,  to  re- 
paire  to  me  at  Backton,  fewer  miles  from  Chi- 
chester, in  Sussex,  being  verie  confident  of  wj 
fidelitie,  and  that  I  would  contribute  to  the 
uttmost  of  my  power  to  bring  this  great  and 
we^htie  business,  as  for  the  difficulties  they 
must  encounter,  soe  for  the  consequence  of  con- 
clusive to  a  good  end. 

*'  Here  before  I  proceed,  I  hope  the  reader 
will  give  mee  leave  to  put  in  mind  that  wee 
wryte  not  an  ordinarie  stone,  where  the  reader 
engaged  by  noe  other  interest  than  curiositie, 
may  soone  bee  clogged  with  circumstances  which 
signify  .no  more  unto  him,  but  that  the  author 
was  att  good  leisure,  and  was  very  confident  of 
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its  reader's  patience.  In  the  relation  of  mira- 
des,  every  petty  circmnstance  is  materiall,  and 
may  affoard  to  the  judicious  reader  matter  of 
good  speculation ;  of  such  a  miracle  especiallie, 
where  the  restatiration  of  noe  leas  than  three 
IdDgdoms,  and  the  author's  own  particularlibcrtio 
«nd  aafetie,  (of  a  good  and  faithful  sulijcut,)  was 
lit  the  stake — I  may  not  therefore  omit  to  lett 
htm  knowG  howe  things  stood  with  me  at  that 

"  Not  above  fourteen  dayes  before,  I  was  con- 
fined, npon  pajne  of  imprisonment,  not  to  atirre 
fire  miles  from  home — In  the  very  nick  of 
^'me  when  I  was  first  thought  upon  forsoe  great 
a  worke,  comes  a  messenger  with  a  warrant 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Haberdashers'  Hall, 
London,  to  summon  me  to  appear  before  them 
irithin  ten  da}~8,  to  pay  twoe  hundred  pounds 
for  my  fifth  and  twentieth  part,  which  they  had 
sett  upon  TBve,  upon  peyne  of  sequestration  upon 
defiiult.  I  first  refused,  and  told  the  messenger 
that  I  was  confined,  and  could  not  goe  five  miles 
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from  home ;  but  he  left  me  the  order,  and  told 
me  it  should  be  att  my  perill  if  I  did  not 
obey  it. 

^'  The  next  day  I  repaired  to  Ghichester, 
fower  miles  from  me,  to  the  Commissioners,  to 
shew  them  my  order; — ^they  peremptorily  re- 
plyed,  I  must  goe^  and  my  order  would  bear  me 
out.  I  went  accordingly  and  compounded  with 
them,  and  gott  off  a  hundred  of  the  twoe  hun- 
dred I  was  sett  att;  but  my  credit  being 
shaken,  the  current  then  running  soe  hard 
against  the  King,  the  royal  party,  and  all  good 
men,  that  I  could  not  borrowe  the  money  all  in 
London,  I  was  forced  with  all  speede  to  repaire 
into  the  country,  and  go  privally  to  my  usurer, 
who  had  the  security  of  my  whole  estates. — I 
showed  him  my  danger,  and  requested  to  borrowe 
the  money  oo  my  bond  and  former  security ; 
who  readily  condescended,  and  told  me  out  the 
money.  The  next  day  I  was  to  call  for  it,  and 
scale  the  bond.  I  had  no  sooner  ended  this 
busines,  beeing  stayed  by  some  friends  longer 
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than  I  intended,  butt  that  vety  night  I  came 
home,  {being  October  7,  1651,)  I  found  some 
att  my  house  whoe  were  come  about  their  <le- 
Bign.  I  think  it  will  easily  bee  graunted  by  any 
that  reades  and  considers,  that  this  was  not 
without  a  Providence,  since  that  it  is  apj>ar- 
lent  that  if  my  friends  had  come  before  I  was 
ficensed  to  goe  abroad,  I  must  needes  have  been 
excused ;  and,  if  they  had  come  much  after,  it 
vaa  poffiible  a  meer  restraint  might  have  come 
betweene,  or  my  liberty  in  goeing  soe  freely 
np  and  downe,  after  my  buaines  ended,  more 
suspected. 

"  But  now  to  the  stone  and  entertainment  of 
my  guests. — Betwixt  eight  and  nine  of  the  clock 
at  night,  I  came  home ;  entering  in  at  my  doore 
my  ladye  mett  me,  and  told  me  there  was  in  the 
parlour  a  Deavonahire  gentleman  sent  by  Mr. 
Hyde,  aforesaid,  about  a  reference  which  none 
besides  myself  could  decide.  At  my  comming 
in,  I  found  my  Deavonshire  gentleman  sitting 
att  me  end  of  the  chimney,  Captain  Thomas 
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Grounter  at  the  other,  and  my  lady  (whidi  was 
gone  in  before)  in  the  middle.  The  gentleman 
rose  and  saluted  me — I  presently  knewe  him  to 
be  the  Lord  Wilmot ;  which  the  noble  Lord 
perceiving,  took  me  asyde  to  the  windowe. 

^^ '  I  see  you  know  me,^  (said  he,)  '  doe  not 
owne  me.' 

^'  Captain  Thomas  Counter,  my  kinsman,  for  * 
all  he  had  a  long  tyme  beene  in  the  army, 
and  under  his  command,  knew  him  not;  which 
was  strange,  the  noble  Lord  beeing  but  meanly 
disguised. 

'^  After  a  bottle  of  sack,  a  short  coUatioo, 
which  was  made  readie  as  soon  as  it  could,  my 
Lord'*s  man  Swan,  coming  in  to  wayte,  whis> 
pered  his  maister  in  the  eare;  and  told  him 
my  Lord  Wentworth'*s  boy  Lonie  was  withoui, 
and  wished  him  to  be  careAill  for  feare  the  boy 
should  know  him, — he  having  been  tak^i  by 
Gs^taine  Thomas  Gounter  in  distress  at  Ghelsey, 
and  cloathed  by  him  to  waite  upon  him. 

''  Supper  bemg  ended,  there  was  whispering 
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between  my  kinsman  and  my  lady,  anil  shee  told 
him  ehee  nas  confident  of  a  disguise,  and  lliat  it 
was  the  M'.  by  hia  hand.  He  beat«  her  off 
of  it  as  much  as  be  could,  suspecting  noe  sucli 
matter  himselfe.  Within  halfe  an  hower  after 
upper,  I  ofTerred  the  noble  Lord,  tlien  by  name 
Mr.  Bariowe,  it  being  lat«,  and  as  the  greatest 
eourtesie  I  could  then  ehewe  him,  to  waite  upon 
him  to  his  chamber,  and  to  bedd;  which  hee 
Kadily  accepted.  I  accuniingly  took  up  the 
CBiMlle,  tlie  noble  Lord  following  uiee,  my  lady 
and  kinsman  attending.  AVbea  I  came  into  the 
chamber,  it  beeiiig  late,  I  desired  my  lady  and 
kinsman  to  goe  to  bedd,  and  leave  me ;  for 
I  was  bound  to  waite  upon  this  gentleman 
Kwhyle.  They  tooke  leave,  and  bidd  him  good- 
u^t. 

"  My  Lord  and  i  beeing  alone,  he  broke  the 
hisineSB  to  mte,  with  these  words,  sighing — 

"  '  The  King  of  England,  my  maiater,  your 
maister,  and  tlie  oiaist^r  of  all  good  Englishmen, 
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is  neere  you,  and  in  great  distresse— can  you 
help  us  to  a  boate  V 

'^  Looking  very  sadly,  after  some  pause,  I  said, 
*  Is  hee  well  ? — is  hee  safe  V 

"  He  said,  '  Yeas.' 

^^  I  replyed,  'God  be  blessed,**  and  gave  him  a 
reason  for  my  question ;  for  if  hee  should  not  be 
secure,  I  doubted  not  but  that  I  could  secure 
him  till  a  boate  could  be  gotten. 

'^  The  noble  Lord,  not  knowing  what  had 
been  done,  and  what  course  had  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Hyde,  for  securing  his  Majesty  at  Heale, 
answered  me  that  hee  hoped  hee  was  out  of  dan- 
ger at  present,  but  intended  to  be  at  my  house 
with  me  on  the  Wen'*sday.  Soe  he  said,  and 
soe  it  seems  it  was  resolved ;  but  second 
thoughts  and  unexpected  accommodation  else- 
where had  altered  the  designe.  However,  upcm 
the  hearing  of  this,  my  thoughts  were  much 
raised  in  expectation  of  such  a  guest ;  until  1 
was  better  informed,  as  I  was  soone  after,  to  my 
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great  content  and  aatisfsction,  knowing  the 
house  well,  and  the  conveniences  thereof,  and 
the  worth  and  tidolitie  of  the  [>crsons. 

"  Now  to  the  tnaine  business  of  procuring  a 
boate — I  told  my  Lord  seriously,  and  nothing 
but  the  trueth,  that  for  all  I  lived  aoe  neare  the 
sea,  yet  was  there  noe  man  liiing  soe  little 
acqnainted  with  these  kind  of  men.  However, 
as  I  thought  myselfe  bound  by  all  obligations 
sacred  and  civile  to  doe  my  utmost  to  preserve 
my  king,  so  I  did  faithfully  promise  with  all 
care  and  alacritic,  yea  expedition,  (which  I  ac- 
counted to  bee  the  life  of  such  a  business,)  to 
Kcqoitt  myself  of  my  dutie. 

"  The  noble  Lord,  my  honored  friend  (0  that 
God  had  beene  pleased  to  have  spared  him  life), 
was  abundantly  satisfyed  with  tliis  answer,  hug- 
gji^  me  in  hia.  armea  and  kissing  my  cheekc 
■gain  and  again.  For  that  tjme  I  bid  him 
good-night,  desiring  him  to  rest  secure,  for  that 
I   would  watch  whylest  hee  slept,  and  that   1 
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doubted  not  but  in  good  tyme  all  would  bee 
well. 

^'  Gomming  into  my  chamber  I  found  my  wyfe 
had  stayed  up  for  mee,  and  was  very  earnest  to 
know  whoe  this  was  and  what  was  his  businea. 
I  desired  her  to  excuse  me,  assuring  her  it  was 
nothing  concerning  her,  or  that  would  any 
wayes  damnify  her.  Shee  was  confident  there 
was  more  in  it  than  soe,  and  enough  she  doubted 
to  mine  me  and  all  my  fimiily,  and  *  in  thati^ 
sayed  shee,  '  I  am  concerned,'*  breaking  out  into 
a  very  great  passion  of  weeping,  which  I  seeing 
tooke  a  candle,  pretending  to  goe  into  the  next 
room,  but  privately  to  my  Lord  Wilhnot,  and 
accquainted  hinun  how  it  was,  asking  his  advice 
whether,  as  th€»  case  stood,  it  were  any  way 
amisse  to  accquaint  her  with  it ;  that  I  durst 
passe  my  worde  for  the  loyaltie  and  integritie 
of  my  wife,  but,  however,  without  his  allowance 
shee  should  knowe  nothing. 

'^My  Lord  replied,  ^  No,  no,  by  all  meanes 
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icqnaint  her  nith  it.'  I  humbly  thanked  him, 
and  badd  him  good-night  againe.  I  comming  into 
my  chunber  then  unfolded  the  busines,  wyped 
the  teares  of  my  ladye  eyes,  who  smiling  eaid, 
'Goe  on  and  prosper — yet  I  feare  you  will  hardly 
doe  it.'  '  However,"  said  I,  '  I  must  endea- 
TDBT  aod  will  doe  my  best,  leaving  the  success 
to  God  Ahnightie,'  my  lady  deporting  herself 
during  the  whole  carrii^e  of  the  buainea  with 
Boe  much  discretion,  courage,  and  fidelitie,  that, 
(without  vanitie  bee  it  spoken)  shee  seemed  (her 
danger  coneidere*!)  to  outgoe  her  sexe ;  neyther 
will  the  reader  thinck  this  an  impertiDent  cir- 
eomstance,  since  the  successe  of  the  busines 
did  not  a  little  depend  upon  her  concurrance. 

"Contenting  myself  with  \-ery  little  sleepe 
that  night,  I  rose  very  early  the  nest  morning, 
beeing  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  October,  as  I  had 
pronuBed  the  Lord  Wlllmot,  and  rode  to  Elms- 
wortb,  a  place  twoe  miles  from  him  and  by  the 
seaside,  passing  through  Boome.  1  tooke  an  old 
man,  a  servant  of  mjne  formerly,  John  Day, 
a2 
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and  trustie  man  and  very  loyaU  subject  ¥dioe 
was  related  to  seamen  of  very  good  aocomnpti 
whoe  v^ith  their  barkes  used  to  lye  there ;  but 
they  being  out  of  the  way  could  doe  no  good 
there,  although  fower  yeares  after  I  did,  att  the 
same  place,  att  my  own  charges,  hire  a  bailee 
for  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who  came  over  att  his 
majesties  command,  and  losing  his  designe  wis 
forced  to  come  from  almost  the  farthest  north 
to  the  south  before  hee  could  gett  a  passage; 
soe  few  friends  had  then  his  sacred  majestic  in 
his  distresses,  now  soe  numerous  in  expectation 
of  rewards. 

'^  I  hasted  all  I  could  home  again  to  give  my 
Lord  accoumpt,  who  had  promised  not  to  stiire 
till  I  came ;  but  being  impatient  of  any  delay,  he 
had  left  my  house,  so  that  I  met  him  within 
halfe  a  mile  of  it,  and  gave  him  accoumpt  of  my 
mornings  walke,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
where  I  had  beene.  The  noble  Lord  and  I 
ridde  on  and  went  to  Langstone,  a  place  by  the 
sea,  and  where  boates  are.    As  he  was  riding 
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klong,  hee  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  missed 
liis  monej' ;  for  coming  away  in  h:i.st  frnni  my 
bouse  he  bad  left  it  behinde  on  the  bodd.  Imme- 
diately I  sent  my  man  Swan  for  it.  My  wyfe 
bearing  that  my  Lnrd  was  gone,  which  she 
much  wondered  att,  had  beene  in  his  chamber 
and  found  in  the  middle  of  it  a  black  purse  fiill 
of  gold,  which  she  had  secured,  and  gave  it  the 
man  when  bee  came  for  it. 

"  When  he  came  to  Langstone  we  attempted 
aD  we  could,  bnt  in  vaine.  The  noble  Lord  and 
I  eate  oisters  there,  and  then  we  parted :  the 
Lord  to  Mr.  Hyde's  house  aforesaid,  there  to 
enpeqt  the  accoumpt  of  my  proceedings.  I  then 
came  home  and  immediately  employed  my  kin»- 
man.  Captain  Thomas  Gonnter  (whoe  by  this 
had  been  made  accquainted),  to  inquire  of  several 
other  pla<;es,  and  to  meet  me  next  day  aft 
Cbiebester,  to  give  me  accoumpt,  all  which  I 
imparted  tliat  nigbt  to  my  Lord  Wilmot,  att 
■Mr.  Hyde'a  house  att  Hinton  Daubncy  aforesaid. 
After  supper  I  tooke  my  leave  of  the  Lord,  it 
u3 
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being  a  very  dismal  night  for  winde  and  raine, 
which  made  the  Lord  very  much  to  importune 
me  to  stay ;  but  I  reflided,  replying  that  ddays 
were  dangerous,  and  lett  the  weather  be  what  it 
would,  I  had  a  sure  guide. 

*^  I  toudied  at  my  owne  house  by  the  way  be- 
twixt one  and  twoe  of  the  clock  that  night,  and 
layd  down  upon  my  bedd,  and  aft^  two  hourea 
rest,  rose  from  bedd  and  went  immediately  to 
Chichester  to  meete  my  kinsman  Thomas 
Gounter  (9th  of  October)  according  to  ap- 
pointment, from  whome  I  received  this  accoumpt, 
that  both  he  and  his  kinsman,  Mr.  William 
Bishton,  a  loyall  gentleman  and  one  engaged 
all  along  in  the  warre  under  my  command,  had 
endeavoured  all  they  could,  but  without  sue- 
oesse.  Then  I  bethought  myself  and  conr 
ceived  the  next  and  best  expedient  would  be 
to  treat  with  a  French  merchant,  one  that 
usually  traded  into  France,  and  went  to  one 
Mr.  Francis  Mancell,  a  stranger  then  to  me  and 
only  known  unto  me  by  &ce^  as  casually  I  had 
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met  him  with  severall  other  coDipames,  pretend- 
ing to  give  Iiim  a  visit,  and  to  bee  better  ac- 
quainted with  him.  He  received  me  courteously 
aod  entertained  mee  with  a  bottle  or  twoc  of  his 
Freocb  wine  and  Spanish  tobacco. 

"  After  a  whjie  I  brofte  the  buaines  to  him, 
lanDg,  '  I  doe  not  only  come  to  visito  you,  but 
must  request  one  favour  of  you/  Ho  replyed, 
'  Anything  in  his  power.'  Then  I  asked  him  if 
he  could  fraught  a  barke ;  for,  said  I,  '  I  have 
twoe  Bpeciall  friends  of  myne  that  have  been 
engaged  in  a  duell,  and  there  is  mischief  done, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  gctt  them  off  if  I  can.' 
Hee  donbted  not  but  that  att  such  a  place  as 
BrighthemstoQ  in  Sussex,  be  could.  1  prest 
him  then  to  go  with  me  immediately,  and  if  he 
cuuld  effect  the  busines  I  would  give  liim  fifty 
poundea  for  his  paynea ;  but  it  being  Stowe  fwr 
day  there,  and  his  partner  out  of  the  way,  hee 
couJd  nut  pos^bly  untill  the  next  day,  and  then 
hee  promised  me  faithfully  hee  would  goo  with 
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mee  and  do  his  best.  Soe  accordingly  wee 
agreed. 

'^Then  I  who  had  promised  to  the  noUe 
Lord  Wilmot  an  accoumpt  att  Mr.  Hyde^s 
house  aforesaid,  once  in  twelve  or  tweniy-four 
houres  att  farthest,  repayred  thyther  accordingly, 
and  told  him  all  that  was  done.  The  noble 
Lord  approved  and  liked  my  proceedings  welL 
It  being  very  late  and  very  darke  I  borrowed  a 
horse  of  my  kinsman,  Mr.  Hide,  whoe  lent  him 
his  faulkeners  horse,  being  as  it  seemes  the  best 
he  then  had,  which  served  to  carrie  him  home, 
and  the  next  morning  to  Chichester. 

^^I  tooke  my  own  house  in  my  waye,  and 
rested  upon  a  bedd  for  a  whyle,  and  went  unto 
Chichester,  the  10th  of  October  being  Fryday, 
according  to  former  appointment.  The  mer- 
chant being  destitute  of  a  horse,  I  horst  him 
upon  the  horse  borrowed  of  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
borrowed  one  for  myself  of  my  kinsman,  Captaiira 
Thomas  Gounter,  and  went  away  accordingly, 
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deeuiDg  my  kinsman  to  repaire  mito  my  Lord 
WSmot,  and  to  give  him  the  accoumpt  of  my 
departure  from  Chichester,  in  further  prosecution 
of  the  bcsines,  and  to  remaine  with  him  in 
order  to  bis  commands  during  my  absence.  The 
jnercbant  went  immediately  to  inquire,  but  the 
Bsaman  he  chiefly  depended  npon  was  gone  for 
CSiicbester,  whoe  bad  bargained  for  a  fraught 
there;  but  as  providence  would  have  it,  hee 
toochecl  at  Shoiam,  fower  miles  from  Bright- 
honston.  I  perswaded  the  merchant  to  eend  to 
him  immediately,  to  come  to  him  npon  earnest 
business,  and  I  doubted  not  but  he  would  come, 
which  tooke  effect  accordingly.  I  had  agreed 
with  the  merchant  to  treat  with  tiie  boatman, 
being  his  affair  and  trade ;  I  to  sett  by  as  newter, 
promising  the  merchant  to  make  goo<l,  and  to 
pay  him  whatever  bee  should  agree  for,  but 
withall  desired  to  gett  itt  as  luwe  as  he  could. 
We  stayed  there  that  night,  and  by  Saturday, 
the  11th  of  October,  by  twoe  of  the  clock  made 
&  perfect  agreement,  which  was,  that  be  was  to 
h5 
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havQ  sixty  pounds  paid  him  in  hand  before  hee 
tooke  them  into  the  boate,  for  he  would  know 
what  hee  should  carrie,  or  he  would  not  treate. 
Soe  that  the  merchant  was  forced  to  lett  him, 
himselfe  knowing  no  more  than  what  I  had  said 
to  him  of  the  twoe  friends,  &c.  Hee  was  to 
be  in  readiness  upon  an  houres  warning,  and  the 
merchant  to  stay  there  under  pretence  of 
fraughting  his  barke,  to  see  all  things  in  read!* 
ness  against  I  and  ray  twoe  friends  arrived* 
For  I  knew  not  when  I  should  come,  but  pri* 
vately  promised  the  merchant  to  defray  all 
his  charges  over  and  above  the  fifty  pounds  as 
aforesaid  for  his  paines,  which  was  afterwards 
accordingly  done  ;  but  this  fifty  and  ihe  mity 
poundes  paid  to  the  boateman,  the  King  him* 
selfe,  before  he  went  away,  tooke  order  for,  aqd 
his  order  was  executed. 

^^  AH  things  agreed  upon,  I  took  leave  of  the 
merchant  about  3  of  the  clock,  to  give  my  Lord 
Willmot  this  accoumpt,  and  came  to  Mr.  Hyd^^ 
house  aforesaid,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
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night,  but  mj  Lord  and  iny  kinsman  were  re- 
moved to  a  tenants'  of  my  cousin  Hydes,  oae 
Mr.  Browne,  and  oae  tbat  bad  married  my 
cousin  Gounter's  sister ;  but  coming  into  my 
cou^n  Hyde's  house  aforesaid,  found  there  my 
CDudn  Hyde  and  Colonel  Robert  Phillips,  in  his 
chamber,  goeing  to  bedd,  whoe  was  very  inquiM- 
tive  to  know  how  things  stood.  I  gave,  in  short, 
that  all  things  were  well  and  in  a  readiness,  upon 
which  Colonel  Phillips  replyed,  '  Tliou  shalt  be 
a  saint  in  my  almanack  for  ever.' 

"  Mr.  Hyde  was  very  earnest  to  have  me 
stay  all  night,  and  goe  and  give  account  the 
morrow  morning;  butt  I  desired  to  be  excused 
for  that  1  knew  I  vms  expected,  and  could  not 
in  honour  but  my  account  without  delay. 
Whereupon  Colonel  Phillips  would  go  with 
me,  and  we  took  leave  of  my  cousin  Hyde  for 
that  night,  and  went  where  my  Lord  Willmot 
was,  and  had  earnestly  expected  me— after  I  had 
saluted  him,  and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  all 
u  6 
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proceedings,  the  noble  Lord  was  infinitely  pleased 
and  satisfyed,  and  presently  had  it  in  consulta- 
tion  who  should  goe  to  the  King;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Colonel  Phillips  should,  by  reason 
that  I  was  much  tyred  out,  and  would  neede  rest 
for  further  employment. 

^'  Soe  Colonel  Phillipps,  upon  Sunday  the  12th 
of  October,  went  to  give  the  King  an  accoumpt, 
and  to  conduct  him  to  the  Lord  Wilmot  and  to 
me.  In  the  interim  whylest  they  expected  upon 
Munday  the  13th  of  October,  the  Lord  Wilmot 
and  I  and  Captain  Gounter  beeing  altogether 
-  at  dinner,  agreed  to  ride  out  upon  the  Downes. 
I  for  a  blinde  went  to  Hambledon,  hard  by, 
to  give  my  sister  a  visitt,  and  there  borrowed 
a  brace  of  greyhounds^  for  that  my  cousin 
Gt)unter  and  other  gentlemen  were  on  the 
Downes,  and  hadd  a  mind  to  have  a  course  att 
a  haire,  and  "'twas  possible  if  they  did  not  beat 
too  farre,  and  should  stay  out  late,  that  they 
might  all  come  and  bee  merry  with  her  that 
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nyghte ;  however,  she  should  be  sure  of  her 
dogges.  '  If  j'ou  do,  you  shall  be  heartily  wol- 
come,'  was  her  answer. 

"  I  brought  the  greyhounds,  and  beat  with 
mjr  Lord  and  my  cousin,  until  my  tynic  served, 
and  theo  left  them,  resolving  to  ride  on,  till  I 
mett  the  King ;  and  just  as  I  came  to  Wame- 
fonTs  town  ende,  from  old  Winchester,  I  mett 
Colonel  PhiUipps,  conducting  the  King — being 
neerc  the  houses,  I  ridde  by  them,  and  took  no 
notice — went  into  an  inne  in  the  towne,  called 
for  some  beare,  and  tooke  a  pipe,  and  stayed 
»oe  long  that  they  were  a  topp  old  AV'iocbester 
before  I  overtook  them.  When  I  had  over- 
taken them,  and  done  my  dutie  to  his  Majestie, 
I  directed  them  the  safest  way,  and  1  would  ride 
before  to  find  out  my  Lord  Willraott;  which 
beeiog  done,  we  all  came  together.  The  King 
and  my  Lord  had  some  private  discourse  to- 
gether. 

"  When  we  came  to  Brawde  Half-penny,  a 
little  above  Hambledon,  the  King  spake  to  mee, 
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^  Oaost  thou  gett  mee  a  lodging  hereabouts  !^ 
I  told  him — I  told  him  that  my  cozin  Hyde^s 
house  aforesaid  was  taken  up  for  him,  and  was 
very  convenient,  beeing  neere  and  in  the  way : 
but  whether  his  Majestie  thought  it  too  pub- 
lick  a  place,  or  for  what  other  reason  I  know 
not,  hee  said, '  Enowe  you  noe  other  V — '  Yeas, 
may  it  please  your  Majestie,  I  know  divers 
where  for  a  night  wee  may  bee  wellcome,  and 
heere  is  one  who  married  my  sister,  whose  house 
stands  privately  and  out  of  the  way.** 

^^  '  Let  us  go  thither,**  said  the  King. 

^^  Whylest  we  were  consulting  this  affiure, 
Captain  Thomas  Gounter,  my  kinsman,  and 
Swan,  ridd  scoutting  about  Broad  Half-penny 
aforesaid ;  I  conducting  the  King,  my  Lord 
Willmot,  and  Colonel  Phillipps,  to  my  sister^s 
house,  a  private  way  and  the  backside  of  Ham- 
bledon,  it  beeing  but  half  a  myle  from  the  place 
aforesaid. 

^^  Alighting  at  the  doore  I  led  them  in,  the 
Lord  Willmott  following;   the  King  putting 
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Colonel  Robert  PhiUipps  before  him,  saying, 
'  Thou  lookeat  the  moet  like  a,  gentleman  now.' 
Comming  in,  my  sbter  mett  him— we  all  saluted 
her — she  brought  us  into  a  little  parlour  where 
there  was  a  good  Bre — this  was  about  candle- 
lit— wine,  ale,  and  bisketts  were  presently 
sett  before  us,  with  a  very  chcerfull  counte- 
nance, as  though  the  King's  presence  had  had 
some  secret  influence  upon  her,  whoe  sus- 
pected Dothing  lease  than  that  a  king  was 
present. 

"  In  an  hour's  space  -  we  went  to  supper, 
beeing  all  aeett  promiscuously  att  a  round  table; 
and  having  halfe  supt.  in  comes  my  sister's 
husband,  Mr.  Thomas  SvTnones,  whoe,  as  it 
plainly  appeared,  had  bcene  in  company  that 
day. 

"  '  This  is  brave,'  said  he ;  '  a  man  can  noe 
Boon^  be  out  of  the  way,  but  his  house  must 
be  taken  np  with  I  know  not  whome ;'  and, 
looking  in  my  face,  '  Is  it  you  V  swd  be,  '  you 
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are  welcome :  and  as  your  friends,  so  they  are 
all; 

^^  Passing  round  the  table,  and  viewing  aD 
the  company,  hee  said,  ^  These  are  all  Hyds 
now  i*  but  peeping  in  the  King'^s  face,  said  of 
him,  ^  Here'*s  a  roundhead,**  and,  addressing  his 
speech  to  mee,  said,  ^  I  never  knewe  you  keepe 
Iloundhead'*s  company  before.** 

"  To  which  I  replyed,  '  No  matter — he  is 
my  friend,  and  I  wiU  assure  you,  noe  dangerous 
man/ 

"  Att  which  words  he  clapt  himself  downe  in 
a  chaire  next  the  King,  and  saying,  '  Brother 
Roundhead,  for  his  sake,  thou  art  welcome;^ 
all  the  whyle  believing  the  King  to  be  so  in- 
deede,  and  making  himself  (whether  for  feare 
or  in  courtesie,)  to  bee  one  too  as  he  could  act 
it.  The  King  all  the  whyle  complying  with 
him  to  all  our  admirations.  Now  and  then  he 
would  sweare  before  he  was  aware :  for  which 
the  King  reproved  him — *  Oh  deare  brother, 
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i  that  is  a  'scape;  swear  not,  I  beseech  you.' 
Kevertbeless,  in  that  humour  Iiee  was,  hee  plyed 
DS  hard  fvith  strong  waters  and  bcare,  the  King 
not  knowing  well  how  to  avoid  it,  but  as  some- 
bodj  or  other  when  he  lookt  a^de  would  take 
it  out  of  hie  hand. 
"  Supper  beeiug  ended,  it  being  tenn  of  the 
LrtnCJi^  I  began  to  bethink  myself  tliat  the  King 
pUfllMd  neere  fourty  miles  that  day,  and  was  to 
hndergoe  a  very  hard  journey  for  the  next ;  and 
how  to  gett  the  King  out  of  his  company,  and 
to  bedd,  I  could  liardly  devise.  So  at  last  I 
whispered  my  kinsman  in  the  eare,  saying, 
'  I  wonder  how  thou  shouldst  judge  soe  right 
— he  is  a  roundhead  indeedc,  and  iff  we  could 
gett  him  to  bedd,  the  house  were  your  owne, 
and  we  could  be  merry.'  He  readily  submitted, 
and  I  presently  (leaving  the  Lord  Wilhnott  be- 
hinde)  conducted  the  King  and  Colonel  Robert 
Phillipps  {who  lay  in  the  King's  chamber)  to 
bedd. 

"  The  King  slept  well  all  night,  and  by  breake 
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of  day  I,  putting  up  twoe  neats^  tongues  in  my 
pockets,  what  I  thought  we  might  neede  by 
the  way,  we  sett  out  and  began  our  journey. 
We  were  no  sooner  come  to  Arundell  Hill,  as 
we  rode  close  by  the  castle,  but  the  govemour 
Captain  Morley  mett  us  full  butt — hunting. 
I,  the  better  to  avoid  them,  presently  alighted, 
it  beeing  a  steepe  hill  we  were  to  goe  down^ 
and  my  company  (as  was  agreed  before)  did  as 
I  did ;  and  soe  happily  we  escaped  them.  The 
King  beeing  told  who  it  was,  replyed  merrily, '  I 
did  not  like  his  starched  mouchates.** 

^*  Soe  we  came  to  Howton,  where,  on  horse* 
back,  we  made  a  stopp  att  an  alehouse  for  some 
bread  and  drinck :  and  there  our  neats^  tongues 
stood  us  in  very  good  stead — and  were  heartify 
eaten.  From  thence,  being  come  to  Bramber, 
we  found  the  streetes  full  of  soldiers  on  both 
sides  the  houses,  who,  unluckilie  and  unknowne 
to  mee,  were  come  thither  the  night  before,  to 
guard.  We  luckily  (or  rather  by  a  verie  special! 
providence)  were  just  come  firom  their  guarde 
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it  Brunber-bridge,  into  the  towne,  for  refresh- 
ment. We  came  upon  them  unawares,  and  were 
ssene  befoie  we  sospected  anything.  My  Lord 
WHfanot  was  ready  to  tome  back,  when  I  stept 
in  and  said,  *  If  we  doe  wee  are  undone;  let  us 
go  on  boldly,  and  wee  shall  not  be  suspected.'* 
*  He  saith  well,^  said  the  King.  I  went  before, 
bee  followed,  and  soe  passed  through  without 
any  hindrance. 

^  It  was  nowe  betweene  three  and  fower  of 
the  dock  in  the  aftemoone.  We  went  on ;  but 
had  not  gone  fSure,  but  a  new  terror  pursued 
10 — die  same  soldiers  came  riding  after  us  as 
bst  as  they  could.  Mliereupon  the  King  gave 
me  a  *hem,^  and  I  slacked  my  pace  till  they 
were  come  up  to  mee;  and  by  that  tyme  the 
scddiers  were  come,  whoe  rudely  passed  by  us, 
(beeing  in  a  narrow  lane,)  soe  that  we  could 
hardly  keep  our  saddles  for  them,  but  passed  by, 
without  any  further  hurt ;  being  some  thu^y  or 
forty  HI  number. 

*'  When  we  were  come  to  Beeding,  a  little 
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village  where  I  had  provided  treatment  for  the 
King,  (one  Mr.  Bagshall^s  house,)  hee  was  ear- 
nest that  his  Majestie  should  stay  there  awhyle 
till  he  had  viewed  the  coast:  but  my  Lord 
Willmot  would  by  noe  meanes,  for  fear  of 
those  soldiers,  but  carried  the  Eang  out  of  the 
road  I  know  not  whither. — Soe  we  parted — 
they  where  they  thought  safest ;  I,  to  Brigfai- 
lemston,  beeing  agreed  they  should  send  to  mee 
when  fixed  anywhere  and  ready. 

^*  Being  come  to  the  said  Brightlemston,  I 
found  all  clear  there;  and  the  inne  (the  George) 
free  from  all  strangers  att  that  tyme.  Having 
taken  the  best  roome  in  the  house  and  be- 
spoken my  supper,  as  I  was  entertaining  myself 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  the  King,  not  finding 
accommodation  elsewhere,  was  come  to  the 
inne.  Then  up  comes  mine  hoast,  (one  Smith 
by  name,)  '  More  guests,**  saith  he. 

^^  He  brought  them  into  another  roome,  I 
taking  no  notice.  It  was  not  long,  before  draw** 
ing  towards  the  Eong^s  room,  I  heard  the  King^s 
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foice,  saying  aloud  to  my  Lord  Willmott,  ^Tiere^ 
Mr.  Barlowe,  I  drink  to  you/ 

^^  ^  I  know  that  name,'*  said  I  to  my  hoast,  ^  I 
piay  enquire  whether  he  were  not  a  Major  in 
the  Eang^'s  army  f  which  done  he  was  found  to 
bee  the  man  I  expected,  and  presently  was  in- 
Wted,  as  was  likely,  to  the  fellowship  of  a  glass 
of  wine.  From  that  I  proceeded  and  made  a 
motion  to  joyne  companie,  and  because  my 
duunbre  was  largest,  that  they  would  make  use 
of  mine,  which  was  accepted,  and  soe  we  became 
one  companie  again. 

^^  At  supper  the  King  was  cheerful,  not  shew- 
ing the  least  syne  of  feare  or  apprehension  of 
any  daonger,  neyther  then  nor  att  any  tyme 
during  the  whole  course  of  this  busines,  which 
is  noe  small  wonder,  considering  that  the  very 
thoii^t  of  his  ennemies,  soe  great,  and  soe 
■lany,  soe  diligent,  and  so  much  interested  in 
Us  mine,  was  enough,  as  long  as  he  was  within 
tlieir  reach,  and  as  it  were  in  the  very  middest  of 
tliem,  to  have  daunted  the  stoutest  courage  in 
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the  worlde.  As  if  God  had  opened  his  eyes,  as 
he  did  EUsha^s  servant  at  his  master^s  request, 
and  he  had  seene  a  heavenly  hoast  round  about 
him  to  guard  him,  vtrhich  to  tw  was  invisible^ 
whoe,  therefore,  though  much  encouraged  by  his 
undauntedness  and  the  assurance  of  see  good  and 
glorious  a  cause ;  yet  were  not  vidtliout  secret 
terrore,  and  thought  every  minute  a  month  till 
we  should  see  his  sacred  person  out  of  th^ 
reach. 

'^  Supper  ended,  the  King  stood  his  back 
against  the  fyre,  leaning  over  a  chaire,  up  comes 
mine  hoast  (upon  some  jealousie,  I  guess  not  any 
certain  knowledge)  but  up  comes  him  who  called 
himself  Qaius,  runs  to  the  King,  catcheth  his 
hand,  and  kissing  it  said,  ^  It  shall  not  be  said 
but  I  have  kissed  the  best  man'^s  hand  in 
England/  He  had  waited  at  table  at  mxffet 
where  the  boatemen  alone  sat  with  us,  and  were 
then  present — whether  he  had  feare,  or  beaid 
any  thing  that  could  give  him  any  occasion  cf 
suspicion,  I  knowe  not.     In  very  deede  the  Kii^ 
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had  a  hiffd  taske,  soe  to  carry  himself,  majestie 
being  soe  naturell  onto  him  that  even  when  hce 
flud  nothing,  didd  nothing,  his  very  lookes  (if  a 
man  observed)  were  enough  to  betray  him.  It 
ma  admirable  to  see  the  King  (as  though  he 
had  not  been  concerned  in  those  wordes  which 
might  have  sounded  in  the  eares  of  another  man 
SB  the  sentence  of  death)  turn  about  in  silence 
nithout  any  alteration  of  countenance,  or  taking 
notice  of  what  had  been  said. 

'*  About  a  quarts  of  an  hour  after  the  King 
went  into  his  chamber,  where  I  followed  him,  and 
enved  his  pardon,  with  earnest  protestation,  that 
I  was  innocent,  soe  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
erase  how  this  had  happened. 

^  *  Peace,  peace,  (Tolonel,**  said  the  King ;  ^  the 
leDow  knows  mee,  and  I  know  him ;  he  was  one, 
(whether  soe  or  not  I  knowe  not,  but  soe  the 
King  thought  att  the  tyme),  that  belonged  to  the 
back  staires  to  my  &ther — I  hope  he  is  an 
honest  fenow.** 

^  After  this  I  began  to  treate  with  the  boat- 
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man  (Tellersfield  by  name)  asking  him  in  what 
readiness  he  was.  He  answered  he  could  not  of 
that  night,  because  for  more  securitie  he  had 
brought  his  vessell  into  a  brooke,  and  the  tyde 
had  forsaken  it,  soe  that  it  was  on  ground.  It 
is  observable  that  all  the  whyle  this  busines  had 
beene  in  agitation  to  this  very  tyme,  the  wind 
had  been  contrarie.  The  King  then  opening 
the  windowe  tooke  notice  that  the  wind  was 
turned,  and  told  the  master  of  the  shipp ;  where- 
fore, because  of  the  wind  and  a  cleer  night,  I 
ofiered  ten  pounds  more  to  the  man  to  gett  off 
that  night ;  but  that  could  not  bee ;  however  we 
agreed  that  he  should  take  in  his  company  that 
night,  but  it  was  a  great  busines  we  had  in  hand, 
and  Grod  would  have  us  to  know  soe,  both  by 
the  difficulties  that  offered  themselves  and  by 
his  help  he  afforded  to  remoove  them. 

''  When  we  thought  we  had  agreed,  the  boat- 
man starts  back  and  sayeth,  ^  No,  unless  I  will 
ensure  his  barke  :^  argue  it  we  did  with  him, 
how  unreasonable  it  was,  being  so  well  paid ;  but 
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to  no  purpose,  so  at  lai^t  I  yielded,  and  two  huu- 
dred  pounds  was  his  valuation,  which  was  agreed 
■qxiD.  But  then,  as  though  resolved  to  fruatrate 
aQ  by  unreasonable  demands,  he  required  ray 
bond  :  att  which,  uiooved  with  much  indignation, 
I  b€^;an  to  be  as  resolute  as  he,  saying  amongst 
Other  things,  '  There  were  more  boates  to  be  had 
besj'des  hie ;  if  ^  would  not,  another  should  ;'and 
made  as  though  I  would  go  to  another.  In  tliis 
contest  the  King  happily  interposed,  '  He  saietli 
i^ht,''  said  his  Majestie ;  '  a  gentleman's  word, 
especially  before  witnesses,  is  as  good  as  his 
bond.''  At  last  the  man's  stomach  came  down, 
and  curie  them  be  would,  whatever  became  of 
it;  and  before  he  would  be  taken  he  would  be 
run  under  water.  Soe  it  was  agreed  tliat  about 
twoe  in  the  morning  they  should  be  aboard. 

"  The  boateman  in  the  mean  tyme  went  to  pro- 
Tide  for  necessaries,  and  I  persuaded  the  King 
to  take  some  rest ;  he  did  in  his  cloathes,  and 
my  Lord  Wilraot  with  him,  till  towards  twoe 
of  the  morning.     Then  I  called  them  up,  show- 
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ing  how  the  tyme  went  by  my  watch.  Horses 
being  ledd  by  the  back  way  towards  the  beech 
we  came  to  the  boate  and  found  all  ready ;  so  I 
tooke  my  leave,  craving  his  Majesties  pardon  if 
anything  had  happened  through  error,  not  want 
of  will  or  loyaltie.  How  ¥rillingly  I  would  have 
waited  farther  but  for  my  family  being  many 
which  would  want  me,  and  I  hoped  his  Majestie 
would  not,  not  doubting  but  in  a  very  little  tyme 
he  should  be  where  he  would.  My  only  request 
to  his  Majestie  was  that  he  would  conceal  his 
instruments  wherein  their  preservation  was  soe 
much  concerned.  His  Majestie  promised  noe- 
body  should  knoe.  I  abided  there,  keeping  the 
horses  in  a  readiness  in  case  anything  unex- 
pected had  happened. 

''  At  8  of  the  clock  I  saw  them  on  sayle ;  and 
it  was  the  aftemoone  before  they  were  out  of 
syght.  The  wind  (O  Providence)  held  very 
good,  till  the  next  morning  to  ten  of  the  clock 
brought  them  to  a  place  in  Normandie  called 
Facham   (Feschamp).     They  were  no  sooner 
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landed  but  the  winde  turned  and  a  violent  storme 
did  arise,  ia  soe  much  tibat  the  boateman  was 
f<»oed  to  cutte  his  cable,  lost  his  anchor  to  save 
his  boate,  for  which  he  required  of  mee  eight 
poimds,  and  had  it.  The  boate  was  back  again 
by  Friday  to  take  her  firaght.^ 

As  Mr.  Parry,  from  whose  work  we  extract 
this  extremely  interesting  narrative,  says,  'Mt 
forms  a  link  in  the  history  of  the  escapes  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  falsifies  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  recorded  and  accepted  histories  of  his 
Majesty''s  last  escape.    In  Mr.  Heneage  Jesse'^s 
esoeedii^y  able  and  valuable  history  of  the 
Stuarts  we  have  one  incident  at  Brighton  re- 
lated as  we  have  it  here — touching  the  kissing 
of  the    King'*s  hand;  and  some  very  curious 
and    touching   details   as    regard    the    King'^s 
positicm  when  on  board  the  vessel,  and  the  well- 
known  jest  of  the  smoker  who  puffed  the  fumes 
of  the  weed  in  the  monarch'^s  face:   but  this 
narrative  seems  to   invalidate   altogether   the 
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tmtli  of  the  historical  part  of  the  inscr^tioD  on 
''  TattershalTs^  tombstone,  at  Bi^fatoo,  and 
moreover  the  daim  of  that  p^son  to  socfa  extra- 
ordmary  pnuse  for  his  courage  and  fiddity,  inas- 
much as  Colonel  Goonter  in  his  narrataTe  shows 
that  he  was  an  extortioner  and  a  shuffler :  and 
nobody  shows  that  he  had  any  notion  it  was  the 
King  tin  long  after  he  had  made  his  hard  baigain 
with  him  and  his  friends ;  neither  does  the  EJng 
^pear  to  us,  under  all  these  circumstances ;  and 
having  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  as  people  say,  (as 
if  he  could  have  seen  with  any  other,)  the  dogged 
venality  and  imposition  of  the  shipper,  the  King 
was  justly  liable  to  have  the  ^'  boate^  moored  re- 
proachfully under  his  nose  at  Whitehall.  How 
as  having  been  afterwards  rated  as  a  fifth  rate 
ia  the  navy,  she  got  there,  is  not  our  business  to 
inquire,  but  it  certainly  reminds  us  of  a  question 
asked  by  one  of  the  greatest — ay,  the  greatest 
dramatic  geniuses  of  this  or  any  other  country — 
who  not  understanding  French,  having  been  told 
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tiiat  Monsieur  Tel  had  shot  himself  in  his  bureau, 
■aid,  with  an  anxiety  which  pervaded  her  mag- 
oi&ed  countenance,  "  In  bis  bureau !  great 
heaven !  how  gat  he  there  V  The  perfect  E  nglish 
scholar  affixing  to  the  word  bureau  no  significa- 
tion but  that  of  the  top  of  a  cheat  of  drawers. 

Now  Tettcrsell,  as  be  is  called  on  the  tomb- 
ttone,  and  his  deeds  are  thus  described  thereon  : 

"P.  M.  S. 
Captain  Nicholas  Tettersell,  through  whose 
prudence,  valour,  and  loyalty,  Charles  II.,  King 
of  England,  after  he  had  escajied  the  sword  of 
lua  merciless  rebeU,  and  his  forces  received  a 
&tal  overthrow  at  Worcester,  September  3, 
I65I,  was  fMthfuUy  preserved  and  conveyed  to 
France,  departed  this  life  the  26tli  day  of 
July  1671." 

Upon   tins,  and  a  long  poetical  ejiitaph  ao 

mutilated  as  to  be  read  with  great  difficulty,  we 

find  a  note  appended  to  page  120,  under  the 

head    "  Suseex,"   in   the   lith   volume   of  the 

i3 
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"Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,^  in  these 
words : — 

"  It  appears  that  Charles,  after  his  defeat, 
wandered  over  the  country,  and  at  last  found  an 
asylum  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Mansell,  at  Oving- 
dean,  near  Brighton.  During  his  conceahnent 
there,  his  friends  agreed  with  one  Tattersell, 
who  was  master  of  a  coal  brig,  to  convey  him 
across  the  channel.  The  night  before  his  de- 
parture, he  passed  at  the  George  Inn,  West 
Street,  (now  known  as  the  King  Charles''s  Head,) 
kept  by  a  num  named  Smith,  who  soon  recog- 
nized his  royal  guest,  but  had  too  much  loyalty 
to  betray  him.  Next  morning,  Oct.  15,  he  em- 
barked, and  landed  the  same  day  at  Fescamp,  in 
Normandy,  &c.  &C.'' 

Mr.  Lee,  in  his  History  of  Brighton,  adopts 
this  version,  but  Ovingdean  is  to  the  left  of 
Bottingdean,  and  beyond  Brighton.  Now  Colonel 
€rounter^s  valuable  narrative  puts  it  beyond  doubt 
that  Brighton  was  the  terminus  of  the  Eing^s 
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iT  reconciling  the  contradictic 


ily  possible  ebance 
1 — it  is  quite  pos- 


gible,  that  Lord  M'iUmot  did,  when  he  left  C"o- 
bnel  Guunt^r  at  Deeding,  take  tlic  King  with 
him  out  of  the  road,  "  he  knew  not  whither," 
and  carry  him  circuitously  to  Mr.  Mansell's  at 
Ovingdean,  and  so  came  back  in  the  evening  into 
Brighton  from  that  village ;  but  then,  instead 
of  finding  an  asylum  at  Mr.  Mansell's  for  many 
daj-a,  as  the  statement  implies,  the  period  of  his 
etay  there  conld  not  have  exceeded  a  few  hours. 
Still  the  supposition  that  His  Majesty  was  taken 
thiUier  by  Lord  'Willniot,  is  the  only  one,  by 
which  we  can  account  for  the  statement,  but 
which,  if  true,  seems  oddly  enough  omitted  as  a 
matter  of  history  from  Colonel  Counters  veiy 
minute  detail. 

Well  '.  ha«ng  brought  this  interesting 
digreaBion  to  an  end, — and  exceedingly  interest- 
ii^  it  is, — Tvvmong  a  nos  nwufons,  (rather  an 
^propriate  summons  to  the  South-downs,)  and 
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look  after  a  much  less  important  personage  than 
those  of  whom  we  have  been  treating, — our 
own  Peregrine,  who,  we  are  sure,  will  not  be 
ungrateiiil  to  us  for  investing  with  any  new  in- 
terest the  field  of  his  future  performances,  or 
peregrinations,  in  the  love-making  or  rather 
match-making  line. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 


Pebecbine's  journey  to  Brighton  was  a  progress 
luOer  of  mystification  than  his  last — although  not 
his  first — undertaking.  He  was  off  on  a  sort,  if 
not  of  a  wild-goose  chase,  at  least  of  biindman's 
buff;  and  in  the  outset  of  the  enterprise,  not  the 
feast  check  to  his  ardour  was  the  recollection  of 
his  departure  from  Minton's,  and  of  the  smiles 
of  the  Bpider-bnishers  from  the  laundry  window ; 
oot  to  epeak  of  the  doubt  aa  to  which  was  to  be 
the  point  of  attack — the  widow  or  the  maid ; 
nererthelcss,  his  resolution  baring  been  taken, 
away  he  went. 

That  he  was  of  a  somewhat  economical  turn, 
we  hare  already  seen.     So,  calculating  dehbe- 
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rately  upon  his  outlayings  and  ^'  setting  forth,"*^ 
and  remembering  that  he  was  to  be  housed  at 
one  of  the  Brighton  inns  for  the  nights,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  his  servant  on  board  wages  in 
London,  and  betake  himself  alone  in  that  best 
of  all  possible  conveyances,  "  the  Times''  coach, 
—coach  not  to  be  more  respected  for  its  steadi- 
ness and  well-regulated  rapidity  of  motion,  than 
esteemed  for  the  beauty  of  sundry  inside  female 
passengers,  who  in  his  driving  days  patronized 
the  appropriately  named  Goodman,  as  the  ladies 
of  other  times  encouraged  Tom  Tug — 

^  The  )o\\y  young  watermaiiy 
who  ne*er  was  in  want  of  a  fair.*' 

Away  went  Peregrine,  and  thus  doubting,  thus 
cogitating  upon  his  prospects  and  proceedings, 
it  was  not  until  he  had  received  the  accolade 
irom  his  friend  Dumbledore  on  his  threshold 
at  Brighton,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  pre*- 
cise  nature  of  the  temptation  which  had  been 
held  out  to  him  matrimonially,  being  up  to  thai 
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moment  lost  in  doubt  whether  the  lady  or  tlie 
daughter,  who  were  staying  with  hioi,  n-as 
lia  object :  but  one  minute  after  his  arrival 
eerred  to  satisfy  him  ;  inasmuch  as  the  (laughter 
made  her  appearance  somewhat  unexpectedly 
by  half-slipping  and  half-tumbling  down  a  pre- 
cipitous flight  of  stairs,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  a  door  leadiug  apparently  to  another  soite 
of  rooms,  whence  she  emerged,  and  found  her 
level  on  the  mat  in  the  hall  (as  the  passage 
tras  called)  at  the  bottom  of  them,  exhibiting 
her  small  and  delicate  person  to  the  least 
possible  advantage,  mystified  by  a  sort  of  equi- 
Tocal  drapery,  worn  by  donkey-riding  misses  at 
n'atering-places,  and  by  their  "  Ma's"  at  pic- 
nics, &c.,  but  which  in  ordinary'  society  settles 
the  question  as  regards  the  character  of  ladies, 
•B  decidedly  as  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  street,  or 
tnttit^  with  his  ellmw  out  of  a  carriage- window, 
concludes  that  of  a  gentleman. 

Lucetta  Mimminy,  who  thus  presented  herself 
in  the  first  instance  to  Peregrine's  attention  in 
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so  curious  a  maniter,  he  felt  assured  could  not 
be  the  "hioted  at"  prize;  therefore  Mama,  with 
her  jointure  and  the  important  interest  in  the 
fortune  of  her  darling,  at  whose  death,  before 
her  own,  all  the  property  to  which  slie  was  the 
expectant  heiress,  was  really  and  positively  to 
return  and  revert,  must  be  the  "  creature"  to  be 
specially  attended  to. 

Peregrine  had  some  odd  prejudices  about 
widows;  but  still  he  was  not  to  be  beaten  off 
without  a  little  probation,  which  would  more- 
over involve  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  enter- 
tainment at  Dnrabledore's  expense — bating  the 
bed;  nevertheless  he  was  a  little  startled,  be- 
cause he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  infe, 
to  be  made  for  himself^a  thing  of  his  own 
training. 

Dumbledore  wd:b  perhaps  ono  of  the  most  un- 
qualified blockheads  that  ever  existed — 


le  mtndtd  frooi  his  tongue  ;" 
His  great  delight  was  "  quoting" — in  wliat  lao- 
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page  mattered  not — for  understanding  none, 
he  took  sound  for  nense,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, no  sense  served  him  best  ;  but  he  was 
good-natured,  and  in  some  points  not  very  dis- 
siiuilar  from  Mutton  ;  lie  was  not  a  justice,  and 
nobody  would  liave  taken  him  for  a  judge. 

Mrs.  Dumbledore  was  a  sort  of  amateur  ap- 
praiser, (or,  as  we  see  now  over  the  doors  of 
i^piaiaers,  &c.  the  term  changed  to  "valuer;") 
she  never  mentioned  anything  without  fixing 
a  price  upon  it  aa  if  she  were  calculatiug  for  a 
deodand,  ao  that,  between  the  two.  Peregrine 
m^t  hope  to  gather  some  amusement,  even 
Buppodng  that  the  "  widow'"  did  not  suit  his 
book ;  not  that  she  herself  was  without  her  merits 
in  the  way  of  character — speaking  of  character 
neither  religiously,  morally,  nor  socially,  but  as 
aSbrding  matter  of  observation  for  Peregrine, 
whose  "  Old  Head"  had  somewhere  about  it  the 
bumps  of  '*  observativeness,"  or  some  such  word, 
1^hich  enabled  him  to  form  as  just  an  estimate 
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of  the  mental  qualitieB  of  others,  as  had  been 
previously  formed  of  his  own. 

Mrs.  Mimminy  was  the  yomig  widow  of  an 
old  gentleman,  who  departed  ibia  woild  some 
short  time  after  the  appearance  in  it  of  the 
dear  Lucetta,  whose  rapid  descent  to  the  feet 
of  her  intended  fuUuie  father-in-law  seemed  to 
afford  an  ominous  encouragement  for  his  ad- 
vances to  her  lady  mother.  Now,  Mrs.  Mim- 
miny was  what  is  called  a  timid  woman — 
terrified  at  everything — afraid  of  the  sea,  of  a 
river — of  a  frog — of  a  pig — of  a  blue-fly,  and 
utterly  unable  to  sleep  alone  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Mimminy,  who  was  far  advanced  in  years 
when  he  undertook  to  marry  her  ;  and  the 
prosperous  state  of  whose  pecuniary  affiurs  had 
enabled  him  to  settle  upon  her  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year — cleaving  her  a  capital 
house,  wines,  plate,  carriages,  horses,  cows,  asses, 
pictures,  and  all  other  imaginable  things,  during 
her  life, — and  somewhere  about  a  hundred  thou- 
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HDid  potmds  in  money — regular  hard  cash  in  the 
fimds — to  the  young  sqnalidity  who,  papered 
op  in  trousers,  had  made  the  slide  down  the 
"  Montagnes  Russcs"  of  a  Brighton  houae,  which 
slide  might  have  spared  Peregrine  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  anxiety,  if  it  had  proved  as 
senoos  as  it  probably  would  have  done,  had  Bhe 
not  pitched  upon  her  head. 

*'  You've  hurt  yourself,  dear,"  said  Dumble- 
dore,  [nckitig  up  the  amalgamatiou  of  bread  and 
bntber. 

"  No,"  said  poor  Lucetta  Mimminy,  "  not 
Dmch  hurt,"  and  up  sturs  again  she  ran,  cer- 
tainly Dot  at  the  same  pace  at  which  she  came 
down. 

"  That,  I  presume,  is  the  daughter  of  the 
handsome  widow,"  said  Peregrine  to  Dumble- 
dore. 

"  Hit  it — thaOa  she,"  said  Dumbledore, — 
"  tnmUy,  humbly,  eh  I  my  boy !" 

This  was  funny — but  Peregrine's  eye  wu 
quick — as  the  memorable  joke  goes  of  that 
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excellent  actor  Wewitzer,  who  was  in  early  life 
a  contemporary  of  Oarrick.  Bannister,  who 
was  Garrick'^s  pupil,  said  one  day  that  such 
an  eye  as  Davy'^s  (as  they  called  him)  never 
was  beheld — it  could  ^^  pierce  through  a  deal 
board.*"  "  That's  no  compliment,''  said  We- 
witzer ;  "  for  it  must  have  been  a  gimlet  eye." 
Peregrine's  eye  might  have  been  sometimes  a 
bore,  but  upon  this  occasion  he  felt  a  certain 
degree  of  repulse, — as  we  have  just  said  a  widow 
was  not  exactly  what  he  wanted — but  stiD — 
and  how  common  it  is  in  the  world,  that  when 
one  first  arrives  at  any  place,  however  subse- 
quently pleasant,  a  man  feels  gini^  awkward, 
and  ill  at  his  ease,  unless  he  be  indeed  a 
magnate  who  can  do  things  that  no  minor 
man  may — say  things  that  no  minor  man  dare 
say ;  smoke  pipes  in  drawing-rooms,  and  make 
his  host  an  object  of  ridicule  to  his  own 
visitors.  As  Dollalolla,  when  she  hears  Glum- 
dalca  mention  the  fact,  that  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand giants  who  own  her  sway,  ''  one  hundred 
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of  them  are  wedded  to  herself," — exclaims,  "  0 
blest  prerogative  of  giantism  !^so  may  the  ordi- 
naiy  creatures  of  the  world  exclaim,  aa  to  the 
blest  prerogative  of  something  which  {>erhaps 
it  would  not  be  decorous  to  mention,  but  which 
gires  the  power  to  be  perfectly  at  ease,  without 
entirely  leaviug  those  who  admire  the  power 
equaUy  comfortable. 

"  Come,  come.  Peregrine,"  said  Dumbledore, 
"  close  your  peregrinations — that's  not  bad — 
come  to  Brighton,  of  course — dull  beforc^om- 
Sussex  coast  will  he  successful  to  you— never 
mind  the  sea-weeds — see  weeds  up  stairs — the 
widow — charming  woman — creature  ^er  ae — 
don't  ^ou  see? — I  mean  by  the  Bea-stde — 
that's  it." 

"  I  see  it  all,"  s^d  Peregrine,  "  but  where 
am  I  to  be  lodged !" 

"  Not  Lodge's  Peerage — not  on  the  pier," 
Md  Dombledore  ;  "no — that's  wrong — Old 
Ship — good  place — snug  bed — that's  ray  way — 
Int  cotne  up  and  see  Mrs.  D. D  by  the  side 
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of  the  sea — ^that^s  not  so  bad — I^m  as  droll  as 
ever — never  mind — you  say  '  Garpe  diem'* — 
earp'^s  a  fish  as  won^t  live — I  don^t  care— come 
up  and  look  at  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Mimminy  is  a 
sweet  creature — quite  worthy  attention — sits 
looking  at  the  ocean,  thinking  of  her  kte  hus- 
band— '  stands  all  day  like  Dido  with  the  win- 
dow in  her  hand '-gerundic—dotft  speak.  Di, 
do,  dum— ""^ 

^^  But  I  am  not  fit  to  be  presented.'*^ 

"  *  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit** — ^that*s  it,  eh  I — 
you  are  no  poet — ^not  nasty — and  quite  fit — ha, 
ha,ha!'' 

^  Really,^  said  Peregrine,  ^^  I  would  rather 
go  and  change  my  dress,  and — "^ 

^'  No — don'^t  be  foolish,^  said  Dumbledore, 
^'  make  a  shift  with  the  shirt  you  have  on — ^ha, 
ha,  ha ! — ^thaf's  not  bad — we  dine  at  six — ^half- 
past  five  now.'^'* 

^'  Then  I  had  better  go  to  my  roost^^  said 
Peregrine,  ^'  and  come  back  to  dinner.'" 

^^  Boost,^  said  Dumbledore,  '^  you  may — ^you^U 
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find  no  perch  there,  eh! — don't  be  later,  or  you'll 
lose  your  sole — that's  the  way  I  go  on— just 
la  usual — ha,  h&,  ha !" 

"  I  will  be  punctual,"  said  Peregrine. 

"  Do,"  said  Dumbledore.  "  Punctuality  is 
by  no  means  a  'sine  qua  non,' — it  must  be  at^ 
teuded  to — consider  the  cook — there's  the  point 
-^t'a  what  I  call  in  my  way  '  the  nemo  inorta- 
Bom  onmibus  horis' — don't  you  see  V 

And  so  Peregrine  proceeded  to  the  Old  Ship, 
[ffeceded  by  &  wheelbarrow,  on  which  was  his 
luggage,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  tmia- 
lamented  Lord  Lovat,  whose  tmnk  was  carried 
Smy  before  hia  head.  And  what  an  excellent 
Int  of  nmveti  was  that  of  the  landlady  at  Not- 
tingham, where  the  hoary  rebel  was  refreshed 
on  his  journey  to  London,  on  his  way  to  be 
tried.  The  Lord,  who  waa  of  gigantic  stature, 
in  going  int«  the  hostelry,  struck  his  fore- 
bead  against  the  top  of  the  doorway.  Stung  by 
the  sliarpoesa  of  the  blow,  he  uttered  an  oath. 


If."^ 
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unseemly  in  these  polished  days,  and  fuhninated 
his  anger  against  the  lowness  of  the  entrance. 

''  DonH  swear,  my  Lord,""  said  the  landlady; 
'^  the  lowness  of  my  door  will  never  oflend 
you  again — when  you  next  travel  down  this 
road  to  Scotland,  your  Lordship  will  be  a  head 
shorter.'" 

If  Peregrine  felt  his  ardour  damped — at  first 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was 
more  particularly  subdued  by  the  never-failing 
spirits  and  unquenchable  absurdity  of  Dumble- 
dore,  whose  perfect  happiness,  self-satisfaction, 
and  inexhaustible  mirth,  were  enough  to  drive 
an  ordinary  man  into  melancholy  madness.  Of 
course  he  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  widow;  but 
hearing  of  her  gentleness  and  timidity,  it  struck 
him  that  sentiment  must  be  her  line,  and  this 

\ 

feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  history  of  her 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  thinking  of  him 
whom  she  called^  as  Dumbledore  told  him 
while  they  were  walking    towards    the   Ship, 
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"  her  dear  old  Billy  ;"  but  then  he  knew  that 
»ny  attempt  to  be  serious  in  the  presence  of 
Dumbledore  would  be  unavailing.  ^Vhat  he 
looked  to  financially,  waa  the  delicate  appear- 
tnce  of  LucettA  the  child,  impressed  on  his  mind 
1^'  the  brief  anatomical  survey  he  had  of  her  per- 
MD  ui>on  what  Mr,  Dumbledore  would  no  doubt 
have  called  "the  stare-case,"  and  while  Peregrine 
was  dressing,  and  before  he  had  seen  the  prin- 
dpal,  aa  the  widow  might  be  called,  he  began 
calculating  upon  the  precarious  health  of  the 
daughter — tlie  practicability  of  insurances  upon 
her  life,  and  the  assiduous  attentions  of  a  medical 
friend  of  his,  a  physician  in  small  practice,  who 
might  probably,  as  he  fancied,  be  induced  to 
Kcond  Iiis  news,  in  taking  away  a  creature  so 
jnMiiig  and  innocent, — 

* from  >  world  like  ihis." 

Brighton  (where,  if  there  are  any  trees,  they 

never  do — what  naughty  boj-s  are  told  to  do — 

over  a  new  leaf)  was  just  getting  agree- 
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able  when  Peregrine  arrived  there;  Uie  fine 
figure-showing  breezes  were  just  setting  in, 
coevally  with  a  sort  of  snuggling  sociability 
amongst  those  who  have  anythii^  like  sociability 
in  them,  and  moreover  a  general  acquaintance 
with  those  likely  to  be  sociable;  and  when 
Peregrine,  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  beat  up 
stoutly  against  the  south-west  breeze  in  the 
dusk  towards  Dumbledore^s  house,  he  felt  his 
energies  awaken,  his  imagination  expand,  and 
was  confident  that,  let  Mrs.  Mimminy  be  what 
she  might,  having  what  she  had,  he  would  win 
her. 

He  reached  the  house — knocked  at  the  door 
— after  some  time  it  was  opened — whack  it  wait 
against  the  wall — the  hall-lanthem  swui^  like 
a  monkey  on  a  wire — ^bang  went  the  dining-par- 
lour  door — smack  went  a  glass  door  which  was 
meant  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  which 
was  itself  broken  in  the  attempt — the  stair- 
carpet  heaved  like  the  billows  of  the  sea — and 
the  portal  whence  Lucetta  had  suddenly  emaa- 
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eipated  herself  before  dinoer,  flew  open  liy  tlio 
force  of  a  draft  (Tom  a  smaU  window  beyond  it. 
The  servant  at  last  contrived  to  shut  what  is 
called  the  street-door,  the  success  of  which 
eflbrt  involved  the  inunediate  extinction  of  our 
swinging  friend,  the  lamp  in  the  passage,  and  a 
loud  cry  was  raised  for  somebody  to  illuminate 
the  way  which  Peregrine  was  to  follow — all 
these  being  the  concomitant  comforts  of  such 
nansione,  to  which  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with 
good  houses  and  establishments  of  their  own, 
betake  themselves  for  health  and  pleasure. 

At  length.  Peregrine  reached  the  elastic  floor 
of  the  drawing-room,  upon  which  the  gentlest 
pressDre  of  the  foot  makes  shakery  all  over  the 
kwer  part  of  the  house ;  for  Durabledore  had 
neither,  as  we  know,  a  mansion  at  Kern])  To^vn, 
which,  relatively  to  old  Brighton,  stands  some- 
thing m  the  same  degree  as  does  Hammersmith 
to  Hyde  Park  Comer — nor  in  Brunswick  Ter- 
race— nor  in — but  stop,  there  must  be  a  cheek 
in  confidence  of  all  kinds,  when  it  is  not  mutual 
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— ^the  locality  must  remain  secret  for  the  sake 
of  the  architect,  if  not  of  other  parties  con- 
cerned— suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  house  &ced  the 
sea,  as  all  houses  at  Brighton  worth  living  in 
do ;  but  it  had  been  built  before  substantiality 
was  considered  essential  to  Brighton  residences, 
and  although  Mr.  Dumbledore'^s  mansion  was 
not  a  particularly  solid  one,  he  never  could  have 
said,  with  his  mode  of  expression  and  turn  of 
mind,  that  ^'  it  was  no  great  shakes.'*'' — Quoting 
from  the  mental  vade  mecum  of  dear  Dumble- 
dore — our  readers  'may  perhaps  explain  to  the 
unenlightened  the  true  meaning  of  that  quaint 
but  to  ourselves  inexplicable  phrase — and  which 
never  could  have  been  applied  to  his  Marina. 

Peregrine  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Dumbledore 
to  Mrs.  Mimminy,  with  a  form  and  ceremony 
still  observed  in  that  blissful  medium  of  society 
in  which  these  worthies  moved ;  and,  as  was  her 
wont,  the  widow  lost  not  a  moment  in  exhibiting 
to  the  new  visitor,  her  tender  fears  and  delicate 
apprehensions. 
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"  You  did  not  come  by  the  stage  coach,  Mr. 
Bumps !"  said  the  Lady — bo  »he  called  him  in 
her  trepidation. 

"  Bonce,"  said  Dumbledore,  "  is  my  friends 
Dame,  Mrs.  Mimminy.  Bumps  is,  under  the 
free-lcDOwIec^  sratem,  English  for  brains." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bunce,"  said  tlip 
widow ;  who  was,  oh !  so  pretty — so  nice,  and 
vhibe,  and  pink,  with  large  bright  blue  grey  eye^i, 
sod  a  chaiming  figure,  and  a  foot  and  ancle  that 
would  have  made-— whom  we  will  not  say,  down- 
right jealous — and  so  very  naive  withal — as  we 
have  already  heard. 

'''  —  But  what  a  dreadful  thing  a  stage  coach 
must  be — the  horrid  noise — the  hoises — and  the 
wlup — and  the  conversation — isn't  it  terrible!" 

"  No,"  said  Peregrine,  "  I  didn't  find  it  so — 
I  am  a  poor  man ;" — and  he  bowed  somewhat 
i^ificantly  to  the  rich  woman ; — "  if  I  could 
pot  fonr  post  horses  to  my  carriage,  I  might 
Ske  it  better ;  but  as  it  b,  I  think  it  a  good 
node  of  travellbg." 
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^*  Oh,  I  am  SO  timid,^  said  Mrs.  Minuniny, 
*^  —  yoa  would  hardly  believe  it.  One  night 
my  dear  child  Lucetta— ^don'^t  poke,  dear — 
Lucetta  and  I  were  sleeping — where  was  it, 
dearr 

Do  you  mean,  Ma,  at  the  Blue  — ^ !" 
No,  no,  my  angel,^  interrupted  the  lady, 
'^  — at  no  Blue  anything — at  Salt  Hill.  We  had 
been  to  see  her  cousin  Ferdinand  at  Eton. 
Lucetta  always  sleeps,  dear  thing,  in  the  same 
room  with  me — and  a  dreadful  kind  of  animal — 
a  sort  of  gnat,  or  something  of  that  kind,  got 
into  the  room,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ring  for 
my  maid,  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  idea  of  being 
left  alone  in  a  room  with  a  gnat  would  kill 
me  r 

^*  Yes,^  said  Lucetta,  ^*  and  don^t  you  re- 
member when  Major  O'OaDaghan  used  to  dine 
with  you,  and  I  went  to  bed  at  nine  o^'doek, 
how  terrified  you  were  afterwards  at  &  blade 
beetle!'' 

''  Yes,  my  dear,''  said  Mrs.  Minuniny,  ^^  Mjyor 
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CCallaghan  is  one  of  your  trustees,  and  I  am 
sure,  after  talking  over  business  upon  such  sub- 
jects one  naturally  gets  more  nervous  than 
before."" 

"  Well,''  said  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  ''  I  am  not 
in  the  least  frightened  at  anything.  I  remember 
a  maid  I  had — I  gave  her  forty  guineas  a  year, 
besides  lots  of  dresses  and  all  that — ^and  some 
horrible  insect,  not  worth  a  halfpenny  in  a 
museum,  came  in,  burnt  itself  in  one  of  the 
candles — best  wax  —when  Muntingly,  my  maid, 
tried  to  kill  it,  and  broke  a  glass  that  cost  Mr. 
Dumbledore  two  and  thirty  pounds,  without  the 
frame,  which  he  bought  at  Swaby's,  and  gave 
him  eight  guineas  for  it,  besides  four  pounds  ten, 
which  it  cost  for  new  gilding.'" 

Peregrine,  whose  actpiaintance  with  Mrs. 
Dumbledore  was  but  slight,  was  not  slow  in 
perceiving  her  peculiarity.  That  which  he  dis- 
oovered  in  Mrs.  Minmiiny  pleased  him  more — 
timidity  was  one  of  his  favourite  attributes  of 
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the  '^  female  sex,^  and  the  form,  and  frame,  and 
voice,  and  countenance,  of  the  widow,  seemed  all 
to  contribute  to  justify  and  render  particulariy 
interesting,  her  tender  fears  and  delicate  appre- 
hensions ;  and  by  the  time  dinner  was  over,  and 
the  ladies  had  retired,  the  aspirant,  whose  suscep- 
tibility was  unquestionable,  had  worked  himself 
up  into  a  belief  that  she  was  a  very  charming 
person;  although,  as  he  anticipated,  all  his  eflfbrts 
at  sympathy,  and  an  expressive  community  of 
feeling  with  her,  had  been  completely  marred  by 
the  perpetual  jokes  of  his  host,  and  the  peals 
of  laughter  with  which  he  naturally  favoured 
them. 

However,  in  the  Ute-d-tite  with  Dumbledore, 
which  succeeded  the  departure  of  the  fair  ones 
irom  table.  Peregrine  was  amply  repaid  for  any 
little  annoyances  which  he  had  previously  met 
with ;  for  the  more  his  host  explained  of  Uie 
character  and  property  of  the  lady,  the  more  his 
sudden  prepossession  became  confirmed. 
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"  Kess  your  heart,*"  said  Dumbledore ;  "  she 
is  a  treasure — many  a  man  has  been  courting 
her — don^t  you  see,  like  Madam  Blaise — 

'  The  lung  himself  has  followed  her, 
Whene'er  she  went  before.' 

nice  woman — so  delicate;  notice  her  foot — ^beau- 
tiful ;  only  think  of  being  step-&ther  to  little 
Lucy,  with  a  foot  like  that — ^youM  soon  get  the 
length  of  it— eh  ? — Lucetta — thin — very  thin — 
just  like  a  needle— deuced  sharp — ^with  an  eye 
and  a  point,  don^t  you  mind  V* 

"  I  mind  nothing,*"  said  Peregrine,  "  only 
really  nowyou  are  too  bad ;  the  things  you  said 
at  dinner,  society  scarcely  permits ;  the *" 

"  Eh !— what !— the  Dublin  tender,— I  un- 
derstand you,  ha !  ha !  ha !  they  like  it,  if 
they  understand  it,  and  if  they  don'^t,  it  does  no 
harm,  ha  !  ha !  ha !  I  saw  you  were  vexed  at 
my  joke  about  the  tumble  of  Lucetta,  the  that 
in  prsesenti  and  that,  but,  ha!  ha!  ha!  poor  little 
thing — a  pair  of  compasses  in  calico, — not  the 
Legs  Taglionis,  as  I  say — ^ha !  ha !  ha  !'*'* 
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*^But  now,  reaUy,""  siud  Peregrine,  helping 
himself  to  a  bumper  of  claret,  the  sight  of  which 
would  have  killed  his  Margy ;  ''  I  do  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  that  widow.'*'* 

"Ah!''  said  Dumbledore;  "interest, — at 
what  rate !  I  look  to  the  principle.  I  declare  if 
Mrs.  Dumbledore  was  no  more,  and  no  more  a 
Dumbledore,  I  should  delight  in  being  ditto  to 
Mr.  Mimminy, — ^respectable  elderly  gentleman 
-—poor  fellow  he  married — and  died — and  she, 
with  her  sentimental  turn,  timid,  and  all  that, 
laments  him  with  decency,  but, — I'm  sure— eh  I 
— ^pass  the  wine." 

"  Stop,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Per^rine ;  "  I 
never  can  get  you  to  be  serious,  has  she  a 
mindr 

"  Yes,"  siud  Dumbledore ;  "  a  strong  mind : 
a  great  mind ^" 

"  Has  she  T  said  Peregrine,  who  had  seen  no 
very  powerful  evidence  of  her  intellectuality. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Dumbledore ;  "  a  great 
mind  to  be  married  again,  ha !  ha !  ha !" 
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"  But,"  said  Peregrine ;  "  you  know  her 
disposition  and  character — she  is  amiable,  kind, 

"  Find  that  out  yourself,"  eaid  Dumble- 
dore;  "as  for  person  she  is  chamting — eh  J — 
fine  boat — ebl — '  Tit}~re  tu  patulx,'  and  all 
that ;  as  Virgil  says — uncommon  nice — thrown 
Bway  upon  old  Billy,  as  she  calls  bim, — never 
was  a  '  Billy  do,'  as  the  French  huve  it—quite 
the  rereree ;  not  sweet,  eh  1 — he  was  old,  she 
wae  not, — there  she  is,  quite  a  'novus  homo,' — 
beaatiiul  prize,  ha  !  ha !  ha !  ha  !" 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Peregrine ;  "  you 
speak  so  loud ;  in  these  houses  every  thing  can 
be  beard ;  and  even  your  recommendations,  if 
tliey  reached  her  cars,  might  injure  my  efforts 
to  gain  her  auctions." 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  said  Dumbledore ;  "  1 
think  somehow  that  the  young  tiling  has  been 
khat  I  call  put  up  tu  her  o^^'n  importance ; 
Lucetta,  or  Lucy,  as  they  call  her ;  '  Clara  Luce,' 
don't  you  see!  light  weight,  do  you  comprehend  I 
K  4 
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and  she  has  great  power  over  her  mother :  she 
went  to  a  school ;  but  there  they  taught  h^ 
everything  but  what  she  ought  to  have  learned ; 
so  Ma  means  to  have  her  all  to  herself,  with  a 
governess  at  home.^ 

^'A  prudent  proposition,^  said  Peregrine: 
''  however,  we  ought  to  join  the  ladies.*" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  yet,''  said  Dumbledore ;  "  fill 
your  glass— -drink  to  the  widow ;  and  Fll  add, 
may  she  not  be  one  long :  she  deserves  a  good 
husband  ;  she  is  one  of  those  tender  things  that 
like  ivy  would  trail  on  the  ground  all  her  life 
unless  she  had  something  to  support  her,  and 
then  sheM  grow  and  flourish  unconmion.  Never 
think  of  ivy,  without  recollecting  Jim  Vinni- 
combe,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  in  the  soap  line  in 
the  city,  set  up  his  carriage — didn't  trouble  the 
Heralds  for  arms,  but  clapt  his  cypher  on  his 
coach  panels.  ^  Ghul,'  said  one  of  his  friends, 
*  why  do  you  come  out  in  an  old  coach  f  '  Old  V 
says  Vinny,  (we  always  called  him  Vinny)  *  it's 
a  new  coach.'     '  Is  itf  said  his  friend,  *  why  it's 
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green,  and  covered  with  I.  V.  all  over/  Ha ! 
ha !  ha !  don't  you  see, — I.  V., — Ivy,— *ha !  ha  i 
ha ! "" 

"  Very  droll,  indeed,''  said  Peregrine  ;  "  upon 
my  word,  Dumbledore,  you  sometimes  remind 
me  very  much  of  my  worthy  Uncle.  But, — if  I 
coidd  but  get  you  for  one  minute  to  be  serious.'" 

^^  I  never  am  serious,''  said  Dumbledore ; 
^'  never  in  what  the  French  called  the  '^  Tears 
^t.'  Gan^t  cry,  any  more  than  the  man  who 
didn't  cry  turnips  when  his  father  died " 

"  I  know,"  said  Peregrine,  determined  not  to 
hear  the  exceedingly  old  paradox. 

^^I  dare  say  you  do,"  said  Dumbledore ;  '^  but 
you  never  heard  my  clever  charades.  Oh ! 
I  am  a  bit  of  a  poet,  if  you  did  but  know  it; 
nothing  stops  me  :  just  listen  to  my  charades ; 
never  wrote  but  two — on  the  roots, — eh  ? — not 
square  roots,  as  youll  see.  Somebody  called 
upon  me  to  write  charades,  one  upon  a 
carrot,  and  the  other  upon  a  parsnip.  What 
do  you  think  I  did!     Quick  aa  lightning — as 
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the  telegraph  at  the  rail-road  that  sends  a  mes- 
sage two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  minute, 
out  I  pulls  my  pencil,  and  writes  this  for 
*  carrot^ : — 

'  In  triumphs  my  first  is  most  ooimnoiiljr  fotrnd. 
In  msny  old  honess,  my  second : 
My  whole  is  long,  spiral,  red,  tufted,  sod  roond. 
And  with  beef  very  ezeeUent  reddened.' 

Ha!  ha!  ha!— don'^t  you  see,— car-rot, — but 
now  for  parsnip, — wasnH  to  be  beat, — so  at 
him  again — 

*  My  first  for  age  hath  great  repute. 
My  second  is  a  tailor ; 
My  whole  is  like  the  other  root, 
Only  a  little  paler/ 

Ha !  ha  !  ha ! — dotft  you  see, — ^parnsnip, — not 
so  bad  for  me — ^ha  !  ha  !  ha  !^ 

Peregrine  laughed, — whether  loith  or  at  his 
host  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  others, — ^but 
he  laughed  against  the  grain,  as  the  saying  goes, 
because  his  whole  mind  was  fixed  upon  the 
widow. 

**  Really  we  ought  to  go  up  stairs,^  said  Pere- 
grine. 
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"  They  hav'n't  sent  for  us,"  said  Dunibledore ; 
"and  my  wife  is  angrj-  if  we  go  up  before  they 
send  a  message,  from  the  Lords,  aa  I  eall  the 
ladies.  I  know  who  you  are  hankering  after — the 
*idow,  the  duck  in  weeds, — eli  t — '  Dux  nobis 
opm  est,' — that's  it, — however,  her  weeds  have 
duninished;  she  has  reduced  the  sign  of  sorrow 
^  a  black  ribband  round  her  waist — eh '. — 


'  Give  me  but  what  thai  ribuid  bound. 
Take  ill  ibe  teat  the  aun  goes  round.' 


^ftn't  say  stm — here — it's  a  daughter." 

"  That  child  looks  ill,"  said  Peregrine ; 
^■^ whose  "wish  was  father  to  the  thought")  "aeema 
^Consumptive." 

^     "  Her  appetite  is  consumptive,  as  I  know," 
iMaid  Dambledore ;  "  ha !  ha !  ha  !" 
,      "  She  appears  aick,"  said  Bimee. 
L     "All  the  effect  of  bringing  up,"  said  Dum- 
I'bledore;  "ha!  ha!   ha!    '  Si  sick  oniuea,'  ha! 
,  ha  !  ha  !" 

"  And  the  whole  of  the  fortune  reverts  to  the 
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mother  in  case  of  her  death,^  ssdd  Peregrine, 
filling  another  glass  of  claret,  and  looking  suffi- 
ciently serious,  as  he  hoped  to  bring  Dumbledore 
to  something  like  matter  of  fact. 

'^  I  have  told  you  so  already,^  said  Dumble- 
dore. 

An  odd  arrangement,^  said  Peregrine. 
A  very  amiable  one,*^  said  Dumbledore; 
'^  he  secures  his  daughter's  fortune,  but  if  she 
dies,  her  mother  is  to  have  it;  what  can  be 
better  I — and  the  mother  has  another  hold  upon 
the  child,  the  granting  which  is  strikingly  com- 
plimentary,— she  must  marry  with  her  consent 
or  not  at  all.*" 

'^  Yes,  but  she  is  too  young  to  think  of  marry- 
ing for  years  to  come,''  said  Peregrine. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Dumbledore ;  *'  when 
they  begin  to  think  of  it, — ^that's  another  affidr, — 
but  I  remember  a  Major  once  marrying  a  minor, 
and ^" 

^^  Tea  and  coffee  are  ready,  sir,"  said  a  ser- 
vant, entering  the  room. 
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"  We  are  coming,"  replied  the  interrupted 
joker ;  "  non  sine  Te  possum  vivcre." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  ser\-ant — bowed — retired 
—and  shut  the  door. 

"  Upon  my  life,  Dumhledore,"  said  Peregrine, 
"  I  am  not  a  man  at  all  likely  to  be  knocked 
oier  at  a  blow, — not  of  a  disposition  to  be  killed 
by  the  covp  de  tol«il  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  but 
1  must  say  I  never  saw  a  more  prepossessing 

person  than  this  widow  ;  she  is  very  niee " 

"  More  nice  than  wise,"  said  Dumbledore;  "not 
that  I  mean  it,  only  iCs  a  sort  of  a  joke ;  I  Iiave 
giTen  you  the  opportunity,  and  if  you  can't  spell 
it,  and  put  it  together,  I  can't  help  it;  you'll  have 
plenty  of  opportunities ;  my  old  woman  don't 
valk ;  she  takes  her  drive  after  luncheon ;  but 
Mn.  Mimminy  likes  what  the  newspapers  gen- 
teelly call  pedestrian  exercise,  only  she  is  so 
dreadfully  frightened  at  every  animal  except  one, 
that  she  cannot  trust  herseif  without  a  man  to 
take  care  of  her, — you'll  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
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tunities  of  making  your  play,  and  I  think  you 
will  suit.^ 

To  this  dictum  Peregrine  silently  and  to  him- 
self satisfactorily  assented ;  but  in  order  to  carry 
his  point  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  he  again 
pressed  upon  Dumbledore  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  '^  move^  towards  the  regions  in  which  the 
fairest  daughters  of  Eve  were  congregated :  to 
which  proposition,  Dumbledore,  havingconduded 
his  ^^  down  stairs^^  libations  with  a  glass  of  over- 
powering brown  sherry,  acceded,  and  accordii^ly 
they  repaired  to  the  drawing-room. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PEEeGHtXK,  when  he  joined  the  ladies,  was  re- 
cd?ecl  by  Mre.  Dmabledore  with  one  of  those 
gentle  reproacliee  which  she  meant  to  be  com- 
plimentary', and  Mrs.  Mimminy  contracted  her 
ruby  lips  and  roUed  her  large  and  sparkling  eyes 
in  a  maimer  calculated  to  make  him  believe  that 
his  appearance  had  been  anxiously  expected. 
Lucetta  stood  by  her  mother's  knee  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  fixed  attention ;  for  having  been 
present  during  the  whole  period  in  which  his 
ments  personal  and  mental  had  been  discussed 
by  the  senior  ladies,  she  was  anxious  to  test  his 
qnalittee  according  to  her  judgment  by  their 
Whatever    hereditary  talent   Miss 
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Mimminy  might  have  derived  from  her  &ther,  it 
is  certain  that 

'^  She  had  her  mother's  eyee," 

and  as  it  appeared  to  Peregrine,  a  surprising 
proficiency  (for  her  age)  in  the  art  of  using 
them. 

Peregrine,  by  way  of  making  conversation  till 
his  host  arrived,  (for  Dumbledore  was  a  man 
with  a  cellaret  and  a  key,  and  locked  up  the 
heels  of  to-day^s  bottles  to  serve  for  to-morrow'*s 
luncheon,)  enquired  whether  the  ladies  had  been 
out  during  the  morning. 

"  Yes,^  said  Mrs.  Dumbledore ;  "  Mrs.  Mim- 
miny, and  I,  and  dear  Lucetta,  had  a  drive  in 
our  pony  phaeton — a  very  nice  little  carriage, — 
Dumbledore  got  it,  I  think  a  bargain,  a  hundred 
and  thirty  guineas, — without  the  harness  to  be 
sure  ;  and  the  horses — charming  match — ^gentle 
as  lambs — only  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  the 
pair— exceedingly  reasonable ; — then  our  coach- 
man is  quite  a  duck  in  his  way, — five  and  forty 
pounds,  two  liveries,  and  a  great  coat  a  year, — 
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can^t  be  a  better, — finds  his  own  boots^ — and 
b  as  fond  of  the  animals  as  if  they  were  his 
own.*" 

^  Oh  but  Mrs.  Dumbledore,^  said  Mrs.  Mim- 
miny ;  ^*  you  talk  of  those  horses  being  quiet, — 
dear  me,  I  thought  I  should  have  died  to-day — 
one  of  them  put  up  his  ears  like  horns  at  the 
braying  of  that  dreadful  donkey,  and  the  other 
whisked  his  tail  and  made  a  horrid  noise, — I  was 
Tery  near  jumping  out,  only  Lucetta  held  me, — 
that  dear  child  has  the  courage  of  a  hero.*" 

"  I've  no  fear,''  said  Mrs.  Dumbledore ;  "  I 
don't  like  accidents,  because  they  are  sure  to 
cost  something,  but  as  for  myself — ^" 

"  You  are  past  all  price,"  said  Dumble- 
dore, swaggering  into  the  room  ;  '^what  are  you 
talking  about  T 

"  Of  my  dreadful  timidity,"  said  the  widow. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Dumbledore  ;  "  there  it  is,— it's 
constitutional, — it's  your  nature  to  be  afraid, 
^/erw  naturae,' — eh  T 

"Exactly,"  said  the  lady;  "I  assiure  you, 
yesterday  I  was  so  terrified  at  my  dear  little 
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Bobby,  the  sweetest  canary  bird  imaginable, 
that  I  thought  I  should  have  died, — what  had 
happened  I  cannot  imagine, — but  I  had  ventured 
to  give  it  a  little  bit  of  sugar  with  my  fingers, 
inadvertently  to  be  sure,  but  all  at  once  it  opened 
its  beak  dreadfully — like  an  eagle — and  fluttered 
its  wings  in  the  most  surprising  way, — I  dropped 
the  sugar  and  flew  to  the  bell,  and  rang  for  my 
maid,  but,  whatever  it  was,  the  agitation  had 
quite  subsided  when  she  came,  and  the  bird  has 
been  tranquil  ever  since ;  but  the  idea  of  bdng 
bitten  by  a  mad  canaiy  bird  l"*^ 

^^  Why  youM  have  gone  whistUng  about  the 
world  all  the  rest  of  your  life,  Mrs.  Mimminy,^ 
said  Dumbledore ;  ^^  an  ^  avis  au  public,^  as  the 
French  say,*** 

^^  Do  you  remember  my  Cocky,^  said  Mrs. 
Dumbledore ;  ^^  a  &vourite  parrot  Mr.  D. 
bought  me, — gave  nine  guineas  for  it,  besides 
three  pounds  fifteen  for  the  cage, — he  would 
talk,  talk,  from  morning  till  night."*^ 

^^  Yes,  ^semper  paratus,^  ha !  ha !  ha  !^  said 
Dumbledore ;    ^^  well  I  must  say  that  pets  are 
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piagues ;  one  gets  fond  of  them  and  then  they  die; 
my  notion  is  that  a  pet  is  a  regular  nne  qua 
n<m^ — there^s  no  necessity  for  it  at  all. — What 
Kqneur  do  you  take  after  your  coffee,  Mrs.  Mim- 
miny,  Guia9oa, — Maraschino, — and  some  re- 
markably old  rum  firom  my  own  estates  in  the 
West  Indies, — made  in  my  father'^s  time, — ^tum 
every  thing  to  account,  —sugar  first,  rum  after- 
wards,— ^two  commodities  from  one  stem, — as 
Viif^il  says,  ^  rwmque  eano.'*  '*'' 

Mrs.  Mimminy  tremblingly  took  a  minute  sip 
of  the  Maraschino,  and  permitted  Lucetta,  who 
never  took  her  eyes  off  Peregrine,  to  taste  of 
the  g^ass  which  she  had  sweetened. 

Peregrine  was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  calibre  of  his  companions.  Dumble- 
doie'^s  absurdities,  and  inveterate  perseverance 
in  them,  were,  as  he  knew  before,  quite  striking 
enough  to  be  amusing ;  but  Mrs.  Dumbledore, 
who  evidently  was  fully  qualified  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  L.S.D.,  and  Mrs.  Mimminy, 
were  rather  below  his  mark.     Lucetta^s  extreme 
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youth  put  her  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
but  there  were  germs  of  grace  and  beauty  about 
her  person,  and  an  intellectuality  about  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  which  struck  Pere- 
grine, perhaps  the  more  forcibly,  as  the  budding 
Venus  seemed  exceedingly  prepossessed  in  his 
favour.  If  he  could  have  shut  her  up  for  a  few 
years  to  grow  '^  unseen,^  he  would  have  waited 
his  time,  but  neither  could  he  immure  her  after 
that  fashion,  nor,  according  to  uncle  Nolly's  doc- 
trine, could  he  afford  the  procrastination ;  it  was 
with  Noll,  as  Dumbledore  would  have  said,  ^^  nun- 
Tcy  aut  nunquam,^  so  Peregrine  entered  into 
conversation  with  his  host  at  the  fire-place, 
whence  he  could  command  a  full,  perfect,  and 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  widow. 

^^  Well,  we  had  a  fine  harvest,  that'^s  one  thing,^^ 
said  Dumbledore ;  ''  nothing  like  that ;  give  the 
people  enough  to  eat,  eomu  eopia^  as  I  say, 
plenty  of  com,  and  things  will  go  well ;  all  that 
speechifying  of  our  great  radical  leader  last  week, 
will  go  for   nothing   if  you  can  but  fill  their 
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stomachs, — he  is  a  cunning  chap,  long-headed, 
quite  the  Foxpopuli^  as  I  say ;  but  I  would  advise 
the  people  not  to  be  deceived  by  him,  he^s  no 
friend  of  theirs :  Fd  have  them  treat  him  comme 
fl/atf^, — as  if  he  was  an  enemy  ."^^ 

"  He  is  a  good  sort  of  man  in  private  life,^ 
id  Per^rine ;  **  moral,  religious *" 


"Oh  yes,^  said  Dumbledore;  "very  re- 
ligious,— always  at  prayers, — toujours  pray^  as 
the  French  have  it."" 

"  My  dear  love,^  said  Mrs.  Dumbledore' ;  "  do 
shut  the  other  door,  the  wind  is  enough  to  blow 
one  away."*^ 

"  m  do  it,  dear,^  said  Dumbledore ;  "  de  gm- 
tiJm»  non,  I  hate  wind."" 

"  See,  Mr.  D.,**^  almost  screamed  the  lady ; 
^Mook  how  the  lamp  is  swinging,  recollect  it  cost 
ei^teen  guineas  and  a  half.**^ 

"  I  do  see,^  said  Dumbledore,  hastening  to 
exclude  the  tempest ;  "  hanging  lamp ;  the  pen- 
dente lite^  as  I  call  it,  is  not  good  in  windy 
iltother.^ 
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To  give  what  might  be  called  a  verlatim  re- 
port of  the  conyersation  of  the  evening  would  be 
to  tire  the  reader,  although  it  has  often  occurred 
to  the  writer  that  nothing  would  be  more  curious, 
or  more  incredible,  than  such  a  report  of  any 
conversation  which  occurs  in  ordinary  good 
society.  Swift^s  imaginary  sketches  of  polite  con- 
versation, would  unquestionably  be  beaten  hollow 
by  the  reality;  although  the  coarseness  and  in- 
delicacy which  characterize  those,  and  so  vividly 
bring  to  view  the  style  and  manners  of  the  time 
at  which  they  were  written,  are  gone  and  vanished 
^'  quite  entirely,^^  the  nonsense  and  absurdity  still 
remain  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  inanity.  If  all 
the  common-places  of  Mrs.Dumbledore  and  Mrs. 
Mimminy ;  all  the  little  ndiveUs  of  Lucetta,  (by 
far  the  most  interesting);  all  the  jumble  of 
Dumbledore^s  eternal  gabble,  and  all  the  gentle 
affirmative  replies  of  Peregrine,  during  the  first 
evening  of  his  domestication,  were  set  forth  and 
set  down,  they  would  occupy  half  a  volume ;  and 
yet  in  nine  houses  out  of  ten  in  Brighton,  on  the 
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same  evening,  the  chances  are,  that  one  should 
have  heard  very  little  better ;  because,  although  the 
level  upon  which  the  words  run  may  be  higher 
in  some  circles  than  in  others,  the  ideas  are 
much  upon  an  equality;  the  difference  of  position 
and  circumstances  gives  them  a  different  form 
of  utterance ;  and  to  be  sure,  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  generally  good  society  affords  a 
greater  interest  to  the  subjects  under  discussion. 
Perhaps,  however,  upon  the  whole,  persons  who 
talk  of  the  great  world  speculatively,  and  live 
upon  their  doubts  and  mistakes,  beUeve  the  most 
incredible  things,  and  wonder  how  people  can 
say  ihatf  which  they  never  uttered,  and  do  that, 
which  they  have  never  thought  of  doing,  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  happier  than  those  who  know  the 
real  truth,  which  never  purely  reaches  the  de- 
baters of  ordinary  society. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heat  and  ex- 
citanent  with  which  politics  are  discussed  after 
dinner  amongst  such  persons,  well-educated, 
well-informed,  wealthy,  worthy,  and  honourable 
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people  as  they  are,  are  extremely  satisfactory  to 
themselves;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  happen- 
mg  sometimes  to  know  a  fact  which  we  dare  not 
state,  but  which  affords  us  the  knowledge  that 
the  ground  upon  which  the  party  in  which  we  are, 
are  arguing  till  they  are  half  black  in  their  faces, 
does  not  exist;    that  the  circumstances  which 
they  are  discussing  neither  have  occurred  nor 
ever  can  occur ;  the  appearance  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  some,  the  fervent  asseverations  of  others 
as  to  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
the  figures  which  the  debaters  cut  is  somewhat 
ludicrous, — ^but  then  why  deprivethe  Englishman 
of  his  liberty  of  speech ! — ^he  pays  taxes  willingly, 
that  he  may  inveigh  against  them  after  dinner, 
— ^ministers  are  his  property,  he  contributes  to 
maintain  them,  and  consequently  feels  that  he 
has  a  right  to  abuse  them,  which  he  does,  or 
defends  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  about 
as  much  /and  for  his  arguments  or  knowledge 
of  his  subject  as  the  gentleman  possessed,  who, 
meeting  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  street  one  day,  asked 
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him  if  thETe  was  any  news  in  tonii,  snd  to 
whom  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  "  that  lie  really  couldn't 
sav,  fi.ir  he  hadn't  seen  the  newspaper." 

When  it  was  considered  time  for  Peregrine 
W  take  his  departure,  (wliieh,  however,  was  not 
iiQtil  somethiDg  very  like  supper  on  a  tray  had 
been  perpetrated,  and  Dumhledore  had  re- 
freshed himself  with  mucli  spirituous  liquor, 
jididously  diluted,  and  had  delighted  himself 
and  Lncetta  by  spelling  brandy  in  French, 
(O.D.V.)  in  three  letters,  and  in  English  also  in 
three,  (B.  R.  and  Y.)  "  his  custom  always  in  tho 
iftemooa ;" — nor  till  he  had  induced  his  newly 
irrived  guest  to  participate  in  his  libations,) 
DuroUedorc  insisted  on  "  marshalling  him'''  the 
iray  be  had  to  go,  and  seeing  him  in  safety 
to  the  door  of  his  caravansera.  In  vain  did 
Peregrine  remonstrate  against  taking  him  out 
•t  so  late  an  hour — he  was  resolved — anil  they 
accordingly  quitted  the  domicile  of  the  Dumble- 
doree  together.  Peregrine  thook  hands  with 
Mrs.  Dumbledore ;  Mrs.  Mlmminy  timidly  put 
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forth  her  delicate  little  hand  to  be  shaken ;  and 
Lucetta  drew  her  fingers  across  her  lips  as  she 
looked  up  into  Peregrine'^s  face.  Peregrine  looked 
at  her,  feeling  himself  very  much  puzzled  by  the 
action  she  had  used,  but  eventually  resolved  that 
she  was  too  old  to  be  kissed  as  a  child.  Whether 
she  thought  she  was  still  privileged  by  youth  to 
''  a  chaste  salute,'*'*  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  nor 
had  it  been  yet  possible  for  Peregrine  to  ascer- 
tain her  exact  standing  ia  life.  He  therefore 
shook  hands  with  her ;  and,  like  Bassanio— 

*«  So  they  parted." 

As  soon  as  Dumbledore  and  his  guest  were  on 
outside  of  the  house,  Dumbledore  pulled  out  ot 
his  pocket  a  case  of  cigars,  and  a  bit  of  amadaiAf 
by  means  of  which  he  lighted  one  of  his  com- 
forters, and  offered  another  to  Peregrine,  who 
declined. 

"  Don"*t  smoke l'^  said  Dumbledore;  " — odd 
that — ^healthy  pleasure — by  the  searside  nothiiff 
like  the  weed — smoke  it — chew  it  too — mum  to 
Mrs.  D ,  never  have  it  in  the  houae*-^o 
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tobacco  near  the  women — as  I  say,  ^  Ne  quid 
niffk  miss^-^-eh ! — out  here  it  does  one  good — 
but  I  say,  talking  of  weeds,  what  d'^ye  think  of 
the  widow  f** 

This  was  a  question !  and  as  it  was  quite 
dear  to  the  prudent  Peregrine  that  his  friend 
had  been  imbibing  more  spirituous  liquor  than 
he  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  indulge  himself 
with,  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  he  thought  it 
was  an  exceedingly  apt  and  fitting  time  to  treat 
it  cautiously  and  cleverly. 

•*  I  think,*"  said  Peregrine,  "  she  is  exceed- 
ingly handsome — apparently  very  good  natured 
— ^rather  nervous '^ 

♦'  That's  all  finery,''  sud  Dumbledore,  "—don't 
mind  thai,  I  think  she  is  a  hit — a  palpable  hit 
—why  she  cant  be  much  turned  of  thirty — ^the 
giri,  as  she  says,  is  not  fifteen,  and  she  married 
quite  young.  I  forget  exactly  what  is  her  age ; 
don't  think  I  ever  heard ;  but  I  know  she  was 
quite  of  the  pinafore  and  bread-and-butter 
aehod,    when    she    became    Mrs.    Mimminy. 

l2 
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Mimminy^s  money,  I  suppose,  turned  the  scale. 
Her  father  was  in  the  army — ^there  were  six  or 
seven  of  them — Mimminy  was  a  cross  old  fellow, 
and  I  believe  broke  the  girFs  spirit — ^however, 
she  is  getting  better  of  it.*^ 

'*  How  long  has  he  been  dead  T  said  Pere- 
grine. 

'^  Somewhere  about  four  or  five  years  I  think,*" 
answered  Dumbledore. 

"  Well,**'  said  Peregrine,  "  she  hasnH  been  in 
any  very  great  hurry  to  marry  agam." 

"  No,  no,'**  said  Dumbledore  ;  "  —  I  believe 
she  has  had  lots  of  offers — no  end  to  her  money 
—  personals  and  all  that  —  dotes  upon  her 
daughter — sent  her  to  school — odd  fiwcy — ^got 
bad  notions  in  her  head — ^had  her  home  again, 
going  to  have  her  taught  under  her  own  eye — 
best  masters  and  a  governess — ^better  plan — my 
wife  has  vast  power  over  her — great  influence 
— capital  match,  Bunce,  ^pari  passu,^  as  I  say 
— for  an  enterprising  man — and  as  for  Mrs.  D., 
rely  upon  her  friendship. — Sally  never  changes 
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— ^what  she  was,  she  is ;  and  what  she  is,  she 
win  be — *  che,  Sara^  Sara^'*  as  I  say — Ha! 
ha !  ha  r 

"  I  don^t  think,**  said  Peregrine,  "  that  the 
girl  looks  very  healthy — too  intellectual.'" 

"  Why,^  said  Dumbledore,  "  she  is ;  but  she 
is  wonderfully  improving  in  health.  To  be  sure 
she  presented  herself  to  you  in  the  first  instance 
oddly ;  but  she  is  clever — ^if  she  dies — ^then,  you 
know  what  I  told  you."" 

"  I  see,**  said  Peregrine ;  "  however,  I  hope 
yon  don^t  think  me  mercenary  enough  to  look  to 
such  contingencies.'" 

^^  Fine  creature  as  to  mind,*^  said  Dumble- 
dore ;  "  very  expressive  eye, — eh  I — '  Bows  yew"* 
— as  the  archers  say — all  I  mean  to  hint  is,  that 
I  think  the  concern  worth  looking  after — ^but  it^s 
getting  late — oh !  here  we  are — ^what !  door  shut! 
Uess  me  ! — ^later  than  I  thought — ^never  mind — 
here  goes  *" — saying  which,  Dumbledore  pulled 
lustily  at  the  night-bell  of  the  Ship. — "  Only 
think — ^wehave  arrived — *post  iot^"* — ^toolate  for  a 
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glass  after  my  cigar — nolKxly  answers.  PuUagt 
— eh  ? — I  don't  think  it  rung — no — '  In  bdlo 
qiiies,'  as  I  say — ha!  ha!  ha!— not  a  bit  of  it — 
yes,  yea  ;  here  comes  somebody — so  good  bye — 
breakfast  at  nine — don't  be  late.  I  shall  walk  &et 
back, — the  night's  coldish,  and  standing  here  in 
the  draught  lias  given  me  what  the  French  caD 
'&sAi-wrde  freeze. " — Ha!  ha!  ha! — Good  bye — ^" 
&nd  away  went  Dumbledore  whisthng  one  way, 
while  the  wind  camo  whistling  another ;  while 
Peregrine  mounted  to  his  room,  full  of  thought 
and  calculation — for,  to  say  truth,  Mrs.  Mim- 
miny  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  person. 

It  may  seem  almost  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  cast  our  thoughts  retrospectively  on  Twig- 
glesford ;  and  yet,  short  as  has  been  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Mintons,  they  may  have 
excited  some  little  interest.  Peregrine,  while 
tossing  and  tumbling  in  his  bed,  listening  to 
the  heavy  fall  of  the  surf  on  the  shore  before 
his  windows,  and  the  grating  drag  of  the  slip- 
pery shingle  struggling  with  the  cui'ling  wav€S| 
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oofM  not  think  of  his  present  position  with- 
out reflecting  on  thai  whence  he  had  been  so 
recently  ejected.  He  could  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  conviction,  that  Dory  and  Margy  were 
infinitely  more  agreeable  people  than  Mrs. 
Minuniny ;  nor  could  he  disguise  from  himself 
the  superior  advantages,  lookmg  at  the  world  as 
he  did,  derivable  from  marrying  a  young  im- 
sophisticated  creature,  in  opposition  to  putting 
up  with  a  ready-formed  mind,  prejudices  de- 
rived from  a  previous  husband,  and  a  child  who, 
whatever  her  own  mtrinsic  merits  might  be, 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  obstacle  intervening 
between  him,  and  that  for  which  he  meant 
to  marry. 

Poor  Margy — ^we  may  as  well  tell  the  history — 
had  run  away  with  Joseph  Grout :  his  piety  and 
devoticm  had  completely  alienated  her  heart  and 
ieelings  from  the  grosser  sensualities  of  superior 
Hfe,  and  they  were  married — ^but  not  by  Mr. 
Slobberton  Mawks,  whose  rapid  departure  from 
Twigglesford,  although  by  a''  curious  coincidence''^ 
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it  took  place  on  the  day  of  Margy^s  flight,  waa  in 
no  degree  connected  with  the  "  untoward  event,'^ 
but  was  occasioned  by  some  enquiries  after  him, 
made  on  accoimt  of  certain  juvenile  indiscretions, 
a  development  of  which  would  have  rendered 
his  stay  at  his  cure  something  incurable :  so, 
leaving  his  page  and  his  pet  behind,  he  retired 
fromTwigglesford;  not,  however,  without  taking 
care  that  his  debts,  small  as  they  were,  in  the 
place,  should  be  satisfactorily  settled ;  and  was, 
at  least  up  to  the  termination  of  the  present  nar- 
rative, never  heard  of  again.  Minton  took  the 
page  into  his  service,  and  the  sheep  was  turned 
out  to  grass.  Nobody  had  the  heart  to  kill  it. 
Nobody  had  the  courage  to  eat  it.  So  great  was 
the  respect  of  the  saintly  part  of  the  population 
for  The  Reverend  Slobberton  Mawks^s  ram. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
of  which  life  is  composed,  we  may  fall  in  with 
Margy — ^perhaps  Dory  ;  but  if  we  do,  it  will  be 
much  more  for  Peregrine'^s  comfort  if  A^  do  not. 
And  yet,   such  is  the  force  of  habit,  aasocia- 
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tion,  and  juxta-position,  that  Peregrine  could 
not  tlunk  of  Twiggkaford  without  a  sigh  of 
regret — it  might  have  been  accompanied  with  a 
blush  of  shame — ^but  he  burnt  no  light  at  night, 
ud  if  he  had  burnt  one,  he  was,  like  most  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  the  last  to  see  his  own 
tulte. 

Those  who  know  at  what  an  early  hour  the 
"  watch- work,"  as  it  were,  of  Brighton,  is  in 
notion,  most  be  sure  that  Peregrine  could  not 
have  slept  late  or  long.  As  for  the  incidental 
ttumpings  and  bumpings  of  people  at  inns,  who 
have  neither  nerves  nor  notions  of  civilization, 
who  over  your  head,  on  either  side  of  you, 
under  you — it  matters  not  in  what  direction — 
Btump  and  bang  about,  and  ring  bells,  cord  u;> 
baulks,  pull  on  boots,  cough— whistle  even, 
and  make  all  manner  of  unseemly  noises,  at 
a  time  at  which  nobody  who  has  not  some 
moBt  particular  business  ever  thinks  of  mo\-ing, 
or  being  moved, — these  one  must  compound 
for ;  but  when  at  Brighton,  in  addition  to  ail 
l6 
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these  exceedingly  agreeable  characteristics  of 
inn-living,  one  hears  the  screams  and  yells  of 
men^  women,  and  children  selling  fish,  donkey- 
boys  trotting  their  braying  steeds,  loaded  with 
little  health-getting  bumpers  in  poke  bonnets 
and  trimmed  trowsers— butchers'  carte  capering 
about — milk — prawns — matches — stay-laces — 
books,  printe,  and  almanacks — all  hawking  alnroad 
by  seven  o'^clock,  because  it  is  so  healthy  to  be 
up  eariy — not  to  speak  of  the  loud  conversations 
of  boatmen  and  fishermen,  inter-talked  with  by 
their  wives  and  their  delighted  little  curly-headed 
babes — puf&  of  wind,  showers  of  dust  rattling 
against  the  windows,  and  the  dash  of  the  surf 
grating  on  one's  ears ;  the  hope  of  rest,  after  it 
has  been  determined  by  the  bathers,  bakers, 
butchers,  nursery-maids,  fly-men,  and  donkej- 
drivers,  that  it  is  time  to  be  out  and  about,  was 
in  Peregrine's  locality  perfectly  vain.  So,  being 
upon  his  favourite  economical  plan,  '^servant* 
less,"  he  rang  his  bell,  and  forthwith  prepared 
for  uprising — perfectly  certain  that  Dumbledore, 
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who  was  ^'  at  home,'^  would  breakfast  at  least  an 
hour  or  two  later  than  he  proposed  to  do ;  so 
that  he,  Peregrine,  might  peregrinate  Brighton 
{or  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half  before  the 
eravings  of  nature  had  a  chance  of  being  satis- 
fied at  his  hospitable  board. 

However,  his  stroll,  after  making  himself 
smart,  was  a  little  enlivened  by  meeting  the 
pretty  Lucetta  returning  with  her  maid  from 
bathing.  He  stopped,  and  spoke  to  her;  indeed, 
she  ran  towards  him,  and  intercepted  him.  So, 
it  being  morning,  and  out  in  the  open  air,  he 
made  one  of  his  dashes,  and  gave  her  a  kiss ;  upon 
which  the  maid  said,  ^^  La !  Miss  Lucetta  !^ 

Whereupon  Peregrine  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
maid — who  smiled  even  unto  laughing — and 
Peregrine  began  to  think — 

'^  Come,  Miss,  we  must  get  home/**  said  the 
maid;  and  so  Lucetta  obeyed,  tripping  along 
sylph-like,  and  looking  back  at  Peregrine  as  she 
went  her  way. 

Now  there  was  something  exceedingly  odd  in 
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this  meeting,  and  the  feelings  it  excited.  Pere- 
grine  was  much  preposeeased  in  favour  of  this 
pretty  girl ;  yet  she  it  was  who  stood  between 
him  and  his  worldly  views  towards  her  maomia 
and  her  fortune ;  and  as  Peregrine,  when  he  once 
started,  always  hastened  to  his  conclusion,  and 
was  perfectly  sure  that  the  widow  would  be  hia — 
if  he  chose  it — he  cotild  not  but  feel  a  curious 
interest  about  her  daughter.  She  was,  in  his 
mind,  destined  to  he  his  daughter-in-law;  she 
would  grow  up  into  a  charming  companion  for  her 
mother,  and  then — ^and  so  he  went  on  thinking 
till  he  found  it  agreeable  to  throw  himself  upon 
a  bench  on  the  esplanade,  which  had  been  bene- 
volently placed  there  amongst  others  by  some 
excellent  person,  whose  contributions  to  public 
comfort  demand  the  public  thanks ;  and  there  he 
sat,  and  watched  the  waves  rolling  in,  one  over 
and  after  the  other,  all  exactly  alike,  as  those  who 
care  not  for  such  things  would  think ;  but  which 
a  mind  given  to  musing  can  watch  for  hours, 
and  see  a  change  and  difference  in  every  one. 
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That  sea  hath  a  mj-stic  chann — a  thousand  thou- 
sand thoughts  are  mixed  up  in  the  one  curhng 
biUow  that  falls.  A  man  that  is  not  moved  by 
this  ordinar)'  work  of  nature,  is  not  the  man  for 
me.  Peregrine,  with  all  his  wortdliness,  was  ab- 
sorbed ia  his  si>eculatioDS  on  its  beauties ;  nor  was 
it  till  Mr.  Dumbledore's  blue-plusli  footman  had 
hunted  him  out,  and  summoned  him  to  breakfast, 
that  he  left  the  scene  of  hia  contemplations. 

The  routine  of  the  ungraceful  meal,  at  which 
the  widow  did  not  appear,  having  been  gone 
Mrs.  Dumbledore  having  detailed  the 
price  of  the  prawns  and  the  whitings,  the 
■nd  all  the  Brighton  etceteras,  with  a  most 
laudable  accuracy,  the  two  "gentlemen"  of  the 
party  look  a  stroll,  proposing  to  return  to  lunch- 
eon, then  to  receive  the  commands  of  the  ladies 
as  to  theh*  subsequent  proceedings  for  the  day. 

Pere^ne's  circle  of  acquaintance  was  some- 
what small;  and  he  was  rather  indebted  to  his 
companion's    knowledge   "by   sight ■"    for    the 
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ing  promenaders  with  whom  they  mingled,  his 
anecdotes  connected  with  them  being  invariably 
mistakes ;  but  whenever  Peregrine  wbb  able  to 
question  or  contradict  any  of  his  ^^  u^oubted 
histories,'*^  Dumbledore  always  refeired  him  to 
his  standing  authority,  The  Morning  Post — 
^^  Bead  it  there,  sir — ^must  be  true — sure  of  my 
bet — ex  Po«^  facto— ha !  ha!  ha!^ 

Dumbledore  persisted  in  his  early  prejudices 
in  favour  of  theSteyne,  the  recollections  of  which 
before  it  had  been  cut  in  half,  were  fresh  in  his 
memory,  and  every  day  took  an  hour^s  turn  at 
Steynographyj  as  he  called  his  walk  upon  it; 
and  it  pleased  him  to  point  out  the  various 
places  in  which,  when  a  boy,  he  had  passed  so 
many  happy  hours,  to  trace  the  site  of  old  Marir 
borough  House,  to  expatiate  upon  the  amuse- 
ments at  Crawford^s  and  Donaldson'^s — ^the  glory 
of  the  races,  with  the  Prince  driving  his  team — 
and  a  thousand  by-gone  gaieties,  for  all  of  which 
society  has  now  become  infinitely  too  polished. 

Peregrine  listened,  and  apparently  with  inte- 
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Teetj  to  the  eloquence  of  his  companioD,  for 
Peregrine  was  too  well  bred  to  seem  indifferent 
or  inattentive  to  conversation  addressed  to  him- 
self; bni^he  heard  not  all  that  was  said;  the 
widow  was  in  his  mind-^-and  in  his  eye — if  not 
already  in  his  heart ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
her  not  coming  to  breakfast  annoyed  him^  be- 
cause if  she  had  felt  as  he  felt,  she  would  not 
have  missed  the  pleasure  of  an  hour^s  ^'  exchange 
of  thought  ^^  and  sentiment.  He  quite  lefk  out  of 
his  consideration  the  feet,  that  the  widow  was  a 
good  deal  past  thirty — in  spite  of  Mr.  Dumble- 
dore^s  ordinary  miscalculations  as  to  her  juve- 
nility ; — and  tibat  with  her  complexion  she  did 
not  tiiink  it  either  pleasant  or  prudent  to  sit> 
with  her  face  opposite  a  large  window  opening 
on  to  the  bright  shining  sea,  over  which  window, 
there  was  neither  veranda  without,  nor  medium- 
muslin  curtain  within. 

At  luncheon,  with  her  bonnet  and  veil  on, 
Mrs.  Mimminy  would  no  doubt  be  found  feast- 
ing ravenously  on  a  pair  of  prawns,  picked  with 
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the  whitest  of  fingers,  encircled  by  the  prettiest 
set  of  rings,  tributes  of  regard  for  one — affection 
for  another — ^friendship  for  a  third — and  so  on. 
Every  ring  she  wore  had  a  story  connected  with 
it ;  and  she  liked  to  have  them  noticed,  because, 
although  her  diffidence  wholly  precluded  the 
possibility  of  her  saying  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
her  beautiful  eyes,  and  blushing^  which  she 
did  habitually,  if  spoken  to — in  a  way  to  light 
up  her  countenance  in  the  most  captivating 
manner. 

AU  this  did  happen,  and  Peregrine  was  ex- 
ceedingly  well  pleased  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, who,  as  they  became  more  intimate,  began 
to  express  her  dread  of  him — she  was  sure  he 
was  satirical — ^he  looked  so — but,  she  added,  that 
her  dear  little  Lucetta  told  her  she  was  certain 
that  Mr.  Bunce  was  very  good-natured,  and  very 
good  looking,  all  of  which  intelligence  conveyed 
in  her  peculiar  tone  and  manner,  very  much 
encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  aspirant. 
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*^  Mrs.  Mimminy,^  said  Dumbledore,  '^  let 
me  offer  you  some  brawn — the  first  of  the  sea- 
son, 111  be  sworn — made  at  our  place  in  Oxford- 
shire— ^  Su8  per  coU,''  as  I  call  it — ha  !  ha  !  ha! 
— ^we  don^t  wait  for  winter.'' 

Mrs.  Mimminy  refused. 

"  A  bit  of  duck  i    *  Dux  nobis.'— Ha !  ha ! " 

Another  negative. 

^*  You  eat  nothing,  my  dear  lady,"  said  the 
worthy  host;  ^^  we  shaU  have  a  long  drive  before 
dinner." 

'^  How  do  you  and  Mr.  Bunce  go !"  asked 
the  lady  of  the  house. 

"  In y<mr  chaise — ^chay  vous.' — Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Sanih,"  said  Dumbledore,  ''  you  can  take  the 
britska,  and  we'll  lead  the  way  across  the  downs, 
where  I  love  to  hear  the  bleating  of  the  sheep, 
the  'Ba  rdie/;  as  I  caD  it.    Ha  !  ha !  ha ! " 

Mrs.  Dumbledore  never  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  her  husband's  eccentricities.  Mrs. 
Mimminy  simpered,  and  Lucetta  stared  with 
astonishment  at  what  she  could  by  no  possi- 
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bility  comprehend.  His  indefatigability  in  his 
peculiar  science  of  perversion,  was  remark- 
able;  nothing  escaped  him.  As  Peregrine  was 
gallantly  handing  Mrs.  Mimminy  into  the 
britska,  her  Cinderella-like  slipper  caught  his 
eye;  she  saw  the  effect  it  produced — so  did 
Dumbledore ;  and  when  he  got  Peregrine  into 
the  pony-chaise,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
rally  him  upon  the  stare  of  admiration  which 
he  gave  upon  beholding  the  symmetrical  foot  of 
the  beautiful  widow.  "  I  saw  you,''  said  Dum- 
bledore; '^  sly  dog !  couldn't  take  your  eyes  from 
her  shoe — what  I  call  the  *  Pars  pro  to  to.'* — 
Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Peregrine  would 
have  much  better  enjoyed^  a  different  arrange- 
ment for  the  expedition;  but  the  present  re- 
gime was  inevitable ;  for  if  Dumbledore  had 
driven  any  body  in  the  *'  chay  vous,"  it  must 
have  been  the  widow,  in  which  case  Peregrine 
would  have  been  left  in  the  britska  with  Mrs. 
Dumbledore  and  Lucetta ;  but  even  th<xt  would 
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Howecer,  in  this  mrid  one  taamat  hamemtty 
thing  his  own  vxy ;  and  so  to  nnke  Ae  heK  of 
that,  which  «?s  no  very  tad  bar^un  lAo'  dL 
may  went  the  puty  on  their  excnaioa.  aad  at 
a  certain  pace  too — at  kaat  if  Mr.  DiBBUedw'a 
qnotatioo  on  their  return  «aa  ^tfified.  «W 
v^ieu  the  canine  drew  ap  to  ifae  da«.  aav^ 
£ed  of  laa^uDg,  white  he  acKiael  «a^  "brw 
hot  the  oagB  are,  Saiah!— 'Cdv  ■>&  MOi^' 
» 1  ajr.     Ha  *  ba  :  ha  r 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Uncle  Noll,  whom  we  left  in  his  cocked-hai- 
box  of  a  parlour,  was  not  likely  to  rest  quite  at 
his  ease  as  to  the  Minton  matter,  without  dis- 
covering, or  at  least  endeavouring  to  discover, 
something  more  of  the  history  of  the  dispersion 
of  that  valuable  and  self-valued  family, — the 
disappearance  of  the  gentle  Margy,  and  the 
abdication — to  call  it  by  its  mildest  name — of 
Peregrine ;  but  Uncle  Noll,  as  has  been  before 
insinuated  to  the  reader,  was  not  altogether 
tethered  to  the  confines  of  Minton'^s  empire 
of  Twigglesford.  He  made  occasional  excur- 
sions to  London,  was  a  regular  attendant  at  his 
favourite  club;  and  when  the  gout  retired,  and 
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his  old  friends  were  not  compelled  to  judge 
""  ex  pede  Herculem/'the  stout  and  jolly  veteran 
was  to  be  found  at  his  post,  laughing,  and 
quaffing,  and  relating,  or  rather  recording,  old 
jokes,  much  to  the  disparagement  of  his  younger 
associates,  who,  with  tht-ir  figured  waistcoats, 
and  pendent  ch^ns,  exhibited  their  thread- 
paper  bodies,  and  hour-glass  WMsts,  much  to  hb 
diversion  and  admiration. 

That  Margaret  Minton  was  married  to  Joseph 
Grout,  Noll  had  ascertained  within  three  days 
after  his  nephew's  departure,  and  ascertained 
moreover,  that  the  event  was  beheved  in  the  place 
to  have  been  the  result  of  something  little  short 
of  a  conspiracy,  with  which  some  of  the  pariah- 
ioners  believed  Mr.  Slohberton  Mawks  to  be 
roixed  up.  Hgw, Uncle  Noll  could  not  ascertain; 
although  he  felt  satisfied  himself,  that  Pere- 
grine's original  suspicions  on  the  point  were  well 
founded.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  we  believe  he  had  not  any  share 
in  tlie  proceeding,  nor  any  suspicion  of  its  con- 
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sequences.  No  matter  at  present  for  tha^i.  The 
decided  £Eict  was,  that  Margaret  had  become 
Mrs.  Grout,  which,  to  a  family  disposed  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  to  turn  up  their 
eyes,  and  say,  '^  It'^s  well  it'^s  no  worse,^  was 
something.  The  Mintons,  of  course,  paid  no 
visit  to  old  Oliver;  and  Oliver  felt,  after  all  that 
he  had  heard — and  he  had  heard  a  good  deal 
more  than  Peregrine  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  teU  him— not  sorry  to  get  to  London,  early 
as  it  was  in  the  season. 

As  to  what  Minton'^s  feelings  or  views,  towards 
or  with  regard  to  his  daughter  and  his  hopeftd 
son-in-law,  were,  Oliver  Bunco  did  not  remain 
long  enough  in  the  neighbourhood  to  ascertain. 
What  Peregrine  thought  of  his  position,  after 
he  had  been  ten  days  at  Brighton,  the  reader 
will  best  collect  from  the  following  letter,  which 
he  addressed  to  his  uncle  at  the  Tavistock 
Hotel,  Govent  Garden,  whence  the  worthy  old 
gentleman  had  written  to  him,  apprizing  him  d 
his  removal  to  London  : — 
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j  "  Bright&n,  Nov. — ,  18 — . 

**      ^  i>EAB  Ukcle, 

"  As  I  wrote  to  you,  informing  you  of 

mj  Ittrij  g^end  Dumbledore's  invitation  before 

1  started,  1  expected  a  letter  from  you  —  but 

I  must  say,  not  from  London,  for  to  8»y  truth,  I 

thoD^Jit  the  gout  had  made  you  a  prisoner  for 

some  time.     I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  Snd  tliat 

I  vas  mistaken,  and  that  you  are  out  and  about 

^gaiD. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  happy  here.     Every  body 

peculiarities,  and  Dumbledorc  has  his — 

wife  here  ;  but  these  are  mere  nuthingB 

tlie  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and  cer- 

tftialy  an}'thing  more  kind  or  hospitable  cannot 

>  exist  than  they  both  are. 

I  "  I  surmise,  by  your  account  of  the  Mintons, 
and  what  you  seem  to  think  of  the  forgiveness 
I  oT  Margaret,  that  Miss  Minton  and  Gaptam 
ll'Larrup  will  soon  be  united — perhaps  arc  so, 
liefbre  DOW.  I  am  glad,  upon  the  whole,  tliat  it 
wu  a  break-up  there,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
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Mrs.  Mimminy,  who  is  the  widow  tinder  con- 
sideration, is  charming;  the  timidity  which 
is  the  predominant  feature  of  her  character,  is 
quite  attaching — ^her  daughter,  although  delicate, 
is  an  exceedingly  promising  child,  if  one  may 
call  a  gill  of  fourteen  and  a  half,  (and  they  say 
she  is  no  more,)  considerably  forward  in  figure 
and  appearance,  a  child.  I  think  sometimes  I  see 
a  hectic  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  that  perhaps  her 
intellect — for  she  is  amazingly  clever — ^is  likely 
to  wear  out  the  body.  Nothing  I  should  more 
regret ;  because,  even  if  her  mother  did  eventually 
justify  my  expectations  as  to  her  good  opinion  of 
me,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  uncle,  you  know  enough 
of  me,  to  be  quite  satisfied,  that  I  should  be  too 
proud,  and  too  happy,  to  fill  the  position  of  a 
father-in-law^  with  all  kindness  and  aflection. 

^^  I  have  exerted  the  little  influence  which  I 
may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  over  the 
bright-eyed  widow  in  carrying  one  point,  on  which 
she  did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me.  She  had 
at  one  time  a  notion  of  placing,  or  rather  re- 
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placing,  young  Lucetta  at  a  boarding-school. — 
I  certainly  think  that  plan  a  bad  one — ^for,  in- 
dependently of  inducing  a  vast  number  of  idle 
and  bad  habits,  speaking  generally — I  should 
be,  supposing  any  thing  should  result  seriously 
from  our  acquaintance,  better  pleased  to  have 
Lucetta  domesticated  with  tie.  The  naive  con- 
versation of  a  young  creature  Eke  her,  is  always 
a  rehef  in  domestic  life  ;  and,  devoted  as  her 
mother  is  to  her,  and  she  to  her  mother,  I  am 
sure  the  arrangement  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  an  of  us.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  of 
mine,  Mrs.  Mimminy  has  made  inquiries  about 
a  governess,  with  whom  she  has  received  the 
most  excellent  testimonials,  and  who  is  to  be 
here  next  week. 

"  I  know,  my  dear  uncle,  your  advocacy  of  the 
'  pop  "*  system,  and  your  detestation  of  what 
you  caU  the  ^  dilly  dally,  shilly  shally^  school  of 
proceeding ;  but  I  cannot  profit  by  your  advice 
or  your  experience.  Dumbledore,  after  dinner, 
flatters  me  that  I  am  a  favourite  with  the  widow, 
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and  in  his  way  advis€«  me — ^hia  council  founded 
upon  Bome  old,  and  not  exceedingly  correct 
proverbs  touching  widowhood  :  to  declare  off 
hand — to  fall  at  her  feet  and  shew  myself  what 
he  calls  '  a  knee  mitor  ultra,'  the  result  of  which 
would  be,  that  I  should  win  her.  and  wear  her ; — 
but  I  do  not  think  I  have  yet  arrived  at  the 
proper  point.     I  know  yuu  will  laugh  at  me. 

"  However,  if  matters  go  on,  as  they  seem  to 
be  now  progressing,  it  will  not  be  long  before  I 
bring  the  afiair  to  a  concJusioD.  She  is  exceed- 
ingly sensitive,  and  very  endearing ;  and  if  there 
are  any  little  peculiarities  in  her  character,  I 
flatter  myself  I  can  correct  them.  I  certainly 
had  a  prejudice  as  regards  widows,  but  I  think 
my  new  friend  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule ;  for  although  she  seems  to  treasure  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Mimminy,  she  appears 
to  do  so  rather  as  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of 
taste. 

"We  are  going  to-morrow  upon  a  little  exour- 
aion  along  the  coast,  meaning  t^  pass  a  d»y>st 
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Eastbonme,  and  one  or  two  days  at  Hastings ; 
and  nothing,  I  think,  affords  better  oppor- 
tunities of  furthering  a  scheme  like  mine,  than 
these  detached  expeditions :  they  always  give 
one  opportunities  of  losing  the  main  body  of 
firiends,  and  making  a  tHe-a-tSte  without  any 
impropriety  or  occasion  for  remark.  Therefore 
do  not,  my  dear  uncle,  answer  this,  which  I 
only  send  as  a  despatch  of  advice,  until  you 

« 

hear  firom  me  again. 

**  I  have,  I  think,  every  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  upon  the  quite  accidental  circumstance 
of  receiving  Dumbledore''s  invitation  exactly  at 
Ae  moment  I  did.  I  have  escaped  the  snares 
of  a  pretending,  assuming  family :  yes,  my  dear 
imcle,  pretending  and  assuming  in  all  its 
branches,  and  have  fiiUen  into  a  circle,  the  con- 
stitution of  which  seems  calculated  to  ensure  my 
future  happiness. 

^'  Believe  me,  my  dearest  uncle, 

"  Your  affectionate  nephew, 

"  Peregbine  Bunce.*" 
m2 
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Noll,  when  he  received  this  announcement 
from  his  nephew,  felt  considerably  pleased ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  ascertained,  Noll  was  very 
desirous,  not  only  of  seeing  him  settled  in  the 
world  before  he  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
but  exceedingly  anxious  to  contribute  his  share 
to  the  settlement.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  sly  indiscretions — if  slyness  and  indiscretion 
be  compatible — of  the  elder  gentleman;  and 
that  he  had  been  somewhat  lax,  has  already 
been  more  than  insinuated — he  was  very  parti- 
cular in  his  views  as  regarded  his  nephew.  There 
are  several  proverbs  —  English,  Spanish,  and 
French  —  not  particularly  deUcate  in  their 
phraseology,  which  go  to  establish  a  propensity 
not  only  of  mortals,  but  of  evil  spirits  who  shall 
be  nameless,  to  add  to  a  previous  accumulation 
of  wealth,  and  Oliver  Bunco  partook,  in  a 
strong  and  strange  degree,  of  the  diabohcal  in- 
clination to  which  those  proverbs  refer.  If,  when 
he  made  his  wiU,  Peregrine  were  poor,  poor  he 
would  leave  him,  or  perhaps,  to  play  upon  the 
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words,  would  leave  him  nothing ;  but  if  Pere- 
grine, by  address  or  talent,  or  any  thing  except 
industry,  which  he  had  no  mode  of  exerting, 
oould  secure  a  sum — a  something  considerable — 
something  calculated  to  place  him  in  the  sphere 
in  which  his  whimsical  uncle  thought  he  ought 
to  move — ^then  Noll  would  come  down  hand- 
somely to  make  that^  which  was  already  good, 
better;  and  so  render  his  favourite  Peregrine 
really  and  truly — ^as  far  as  money  and  money^'s 
worth  go — a  gentleman. 

It  is  far  beyond  our  power,  or  even  inclination, 
to  attempt  to  account  for  what  are  colloquially 
called  the  ^' crotchets^  which  men  get  into 
their  heads : — ^that  OKver  Bunco  had  resolved 
to  do  nothing  for  Peregrine,  unless  he  did 
something  for  himself,  is  an  imquestionable  fact; 
and  there  we  leave  it,  to  see  how  the  affair 
works. 

"  I  think,^  said  Mrs.  Mimminy,  as  she  was 
promenading  in  front  of  Brunswick  Terrace,  on 
the  pavement,  being  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the 
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idea  of  hitting  her  foot  against  a  stone  which 
might  probably  be  found  out  of  its  due  place  m 
the  gravel  walk  of  the  Esplanade — ^^  I  think  you 
take  an  interest  in  me,  and  this  d^ir  little  thii^ 
of  mine,'" — pointing  to  Lucetta,  who  was  walking 
by  her  mother^s  side. 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  !**  said  Peregrine. 

"  Why  I  can^t  say,**  said  Mrs.  Mimminy ; 
'*  but  I  have  told  you,  I  fancy  you  are  so  dread- 
fully satirical,  that  I  hardly  know  when  to 
think  you  are  in  earnest  in  your  conversations 
with  me.*" 

^'  Whenever  I  pnuse  your  morals,  charms^ 
and  accomplishments,^  said  Peregrine,  «'  I  am 
serious.'" 

*''•  Well,  Fm  sure,  Mr.  Bunce,**^  said  Lucetta, 
"  you  are  civil."*^ 

^*  There,  my  love  !*"  said  the  widow,  pushing 
young  Crinoline  forward,  ^^  walk  on  first  a  little 
— I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Bunco  his  opinion  of 
y<w.'" 

"  Then,  Ma,''  said  Lucetta,  "  if  you  won't 
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kt  me  hear  his  opinion  of  you^  ifs  rather  too 
hard  not  to  let  me  hear  his  opinion  of  me,'^ 

"  Don'^t  be  rude,  Lucetta,*"  said  Mrs.  Mhn- 
miny;  ^^  you  quite  terrify  me  when  you  talk  in 
that  way.  I  am  going  to  consult  Mr.  Bunce  on 
a  particular  subject."^ 

*^  Oh,^  said  Lucetta,  looking  somewhat 
piqued  at  being  snubbed  before  Bunce — ^^  then 
in  go  in  to  luncheon  C — ^md  suiting  the  word 
to  the  action,  she  marched  herself  off  towards 
Dumbledore^s  house;  Peregrine  remarking,  as 
she  departed,  that  she  appeared  to  have  grown 
ii^nitely  plumper  than  she  was  when  he  first 
arrived. 

'^  I  think,^  said  Mrs.  Mimminy,  ^^  as  I  was 
saying  before  that  darling  rude  child  interrupted 
us,  that  you  do  take  an  interest  in  us;  and 
akhough  terribly  alarmed  at  you,  still  I  feel  that 
you  would  give  your  advice  sincerely  if  I  asked 
it.  Recollect  I  am  a  widow — alone  in  the  world 
with  that  girl — ^because,  as  for  poor  dear  Billyhs 
.    trustees,  and  all  that,   they  are   anything  but 
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friends  of  mine.  Now  you  know  we  have  talked 
over  amongst  us  the  best  mode  of  finishing 
Lucetta^s  education;  and  I  have  at  last,  and 
•chiefly  in  consequence  of  what  you  have  said, 
decided  upon  a  governess — only  that  I  am  so 
dreadfully  afraid  of  a  young  woman  in  that 
line,  because,  to  be  fitted  for  the  situation, 
she  must  have  been  well  educated,  highly 
finished,  and  even  if  not  well  bom,  at  least  well 
bred.  Well,  then,  you  see,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  contrast  between  the  early  life  and 
later  pursuits  of  such  a  person  must  be  most 
painful — constantly  irksome,  and  even  revolting 
— ^and,  although  I  should  not  quite  like  to  make 
Lucetta^s  governess  my  own  companion,  still  it 
is  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to  do  any  thing, 
of  any  kind,  however  trifling,  that  could  in  the 
slightest  degree  tend  to  awaken  the  feelings 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  woman  so  situated.'*^ 

^^  Your    feelings    are    most    amiable,^    said 
Peregrine. 
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**  But  I  think,'^  continued  the  lady,  "  I  have 
heard  of  a  person  who  would  entirely  suit.  Oh, 
Mr.  Bunco,  Mr.  Bunco,  look  at  that  dreadful 
horae-stinger,  or  whatever  it  is — look  at  its  wings 
— and  its  tail — donH,  for  heaven^s  sake,  let  it 
come  near  me — it^s  a  terrible  thing.'** 

Saying  which,  she  crouched  under  Peregrine'*s 
shoulder,  in  a  manner  quite  consonant  with  her 
i4>prehensions  of  the  horrible  dragon  with  which 
she  Cuicied  herself  threatened,  and  of  which 
die  was  infinitely  more  afraid  than  she  would 
have  been  of  a  dragoon,  but  which  inspired  him 
with  a  Perseus-like  feeling ;  and,  humouring  her 
timidity,  while  encouraging  her  resolution,  he 
ventured  to  convert  the  cowering  for  protection 
into  something  particular,  and  returned  the  sink- 
ing weakness  of  apprehension  with  a  pressure 
indicative  of  a  more  tender,  if  not  equally  timid 
feeling. 

"  You  are  quite  safe,^said  Peregrine, — "  quite 
sife  with  fM^ 

*'*'  I  feel  I  am,^  said  Mrs.  Minuniny,  looking 
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on  the  ground  with  eyes  bright  as  the  stars^  and 
which  seaned  endued  with  the  power  of  per* 
petual  motion, — ^'  I  am  sure  I  am.^ 

^*  You  must  be  safe  every  wh^:e,^  said  Pere- 
grine ;  '^  the  sentiments  you  have  ezpreased 
towards  the  young  lady  whom  you  propose  to 
engage  as  Lucetta^s  instructress,  show  Hie 
excellence  of  your  heart.'" 

"  I  am  not  bad  at  heart,^  said  Mrs.  Miin> 
miny,  leaning,  as  he  thoi^t,  rather  more  hear 
vily  on  Peregrine'^s  arm  than  usual ;  ^'  but,  after 
all,  a  widow  iB  a  soUtary  being.  To  be  ««, 
my  child  is  all  to  me — but  she  will  grow  up  and 
leave  me ;  and — I  tr^nUe  to  think  of  what  wiU 
happen.'" 

'^  But,^  said  Peregrine,  gently  drawing  the 
hand  that  rested  on  his  arm  a  Utile  nearer  to 
himself,  and  perhaps  gently  raising  it  towarda 
the  region  of  his  heart,  —  ^^  why  remaia  a 
widow  i'^ 

''  Oh,"  said  the  lady,  ''  the  dread  I  have^ef 
involving  myself  in  new  engagements.    My  dear 
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(dd  BiUy  was  so  kind,  and  so  gentle,  and  so 
good; — but  then,  if  I  were  to  think,  which  I 
never  shall,  I  am  sure,  of  marrying  again,  the 
idea  of  bringing  into  the  family  a  harsh  father- 
in-law  for  that  dear  Lucetta.'*^ 

^^  Who  could  be  harsh  to  a  young  woman 
growing  into  beauty,  and  with  such  a  mind  as 
her'^s  will  be  f"  said  Peregrine. 

*^  Young  woman  one  can^'t  call  her,^**  said  the 
widow,  somewhat  peevishly,  ^'  she  is  forward  of 
her  age — and  clever — certainly  clever — with  her 
&ther'8  mind."^ 

" and  her  mother'^s  eyes,^'  said  Pere- 
grine. 

"  Oh,  get  away,*"  replied  the  lady,  gently 
pushing  him  from  her,  as  if  reproachfuUy. 

If  that  was  not  the  minute  to  "  pop,**^ 

as  Uncle  Noll  would  have  said,  what  one  ever 
could  be  !  Peregrine  saw  his  opportunity — 
and  drawing  the  arm  with  which  he  had 
been  repulsed,  close  to  his  side,  and  heaving  a 
sigh,   caused  rather  by  doubt,   and  fear,   and 
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agitation,  as  to  the  critical  state  of  his  siege,  he 
whispered — 

"  My  dearest  woman  !** 

What  more  he  would  have  added^  history  has 
lost — inasmuch  as,  at  the  moment  these  words 
had  passed  his  Ups,  a  smart  tap  from  the  top  of 
a  walking-stick  between  his  shoulders  startled 
him:  he  turned  round,  and  beheld  the  inde- 
fatigable Dumbledore,  with  Lucetta  at  his  side, 
who  had  brought  him  in  pursuit  of  Manuna  and 
Bunco. 

"  Hit  you  '  plenum  hacH^  ehT^ — said  the 
wag. 

"  Not  one  of  your  most  agreeable  hits,** 
said  Peregrine — driven  by  the  interruption  into 
something  Uke  a  passion — suddenly  moderated, 
however,  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  Mrs.  Mim- 
miny''s  delicate  hand,  accompanied  by  a  softly 
murmured,  "  never  mind.*** 

These  words,  taken  in  conjunction  vrith  her 
practical  attentions,  cheered  him ;  he  felt  that 
all  was  going  right;  but  he  could  not  quite 
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define  in  his  mind  the  feeling  by  which  Miss 
Lucetta  was  actuated  in  bringing  Dumbledore 
after  them.  Whether  it  was  the  anxiety  of  not 
haYing  him  for  her  father-in-law,  or  the  desire  to 
make  him  her  mother^s  son-in-law — for  as  to 
the  excusable  statement  of  Mrs.  Mimminy,  that 
Lucy  was  but  just  turned  fourteen,  with  all  his 
reliance  upon  the  lady'^s  veracity,  he  had  been 
for  the  last  week  perfectly  convinced  that  she 
must  have  made  some  Uttle  mistake  in  her  cal- 
culation, or  rather  in  her  recollection,  of  the 
period  of  the  young  lady'^s  birth. 

"  Well,  we  have  caught  you,*"  said  Dumble- 
dore. 

Yes,  thought  Peregrine,  and  I  wish  you  had 
stayed  where  you  were. 

"  Luncheon'^s  ready,  Mrs.  Mimminy,**^  con- 
tinued the  hospitable  man :  but  the  lady  leant 
heavfly  upon  Peregrine^s  arm,  for  she  had  been 
firightened  by  the  abruptness  of  Dumbledore^s 
i4>pioach. 
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"  I  am  not  hungry,^  said  the  lady. 

''  Oh,  come  back,  and  have  some  luncheon,^ 
said  DumUedore, — ^^  there^s  a  glorious  venison 
pasty,  or,  as  I  call  it,  a  ^reffepw,"* — ^ha!  ha!  ha! 
—and  a  pleasing  variety  of  other  things— isVt 
there,  Lucetta!*^ 

^^  Ye8,'^said  Lucetta — evidently  excited  some^ 
haw,  with  regard  to  Peregrine^s  protracted 
Utei'tiU  with  Ma. 

''  See  the  shrimpers,^  said  DumUedore, — 
"  there  they  go — theirs  are  nei  profits, — ha ! 
ha!  ha!^ 

*'*'  But,  dear  me,"*^  said  Mrs.  Mimminy,  *^  does 
not  such  constant  exposure  to  the  water  produce 
all  sorts  of  colds !  I  should  be  terrified,  if  I  was 
ordered  to  do  that.*" 

'*  Nothing — ^nothing,  when  you  are  used  to 
it,*^  said  DumUedore ;  "  they  don^t  wade  fiur, 
'fM  plus  ultra,^  as  I  say — ^not  above  the  knee 
— ^ha !  ha !  ha ! — and  if  they  do  get  chilled,  why 
their  wives  give  them  something  comfortable 
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to  cheer  them  when  they  get  home — *  ardens 
oommittere  posset'' — best  thing  in  the  world  for 
aeoU— ha!  ha!  ha!"" 

^^  Are  you  going  to  ride  or  drive  after  hmcb- 
eon  !^  said  Mrs.  Mimminy  to  Dmnbledore. 

^^  Must,  Ma^m,  must  do  one  or  the  other,^ 
said  he;  ^^  if  I  don^t  take  exercise  after  luncheon 
I  go  to  8leep-~eh ! — '  aut  dormitabo  aut  rideboy 
-ha!  ha!  ha!^ 

^^  Because,^  said  she,  '^  I  really  am  so  ter- 
zified  at  those  spirited  horses  of  Mrs.  Domble- 
dore^s,  that  if  you  don^t  mind,  I  would  rather 
walk." 

Peregrine  here  ventured,  not  what  might  be 
eaBed  a  ^^  high  pressure"  movement  upon  her 
ann,  but  just  thai  sort  of  indication  of  his 
anxiety,  that  she  would  reject  the  drive  for 
the  stroll,  which  she  could  not  fail  to  under- 
stand. 

When^  after  this  move,  Mrs.  Mimminy  added, 
in  the  most  silvery  tone, — ^^  Luoetta,  dear, 
you  can  go  with  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  if  you  Uke," 
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— Peregrine  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  Lucetta 
was  not. 

''  Look  at  that  poor  fellow,^  said  Dumbledore, 
who  was  full  of  benevolence,  "  look  at  that  poor 
*  needy  knife-grinder.** — I  see  him  every  day — 
seems  to  get  nothing — ^they  call  him '  Qtaipiti^'' 
in  France — no  wonder — how  does  he  get  his 
bread,  poor  ^bdlfM  homo,**  as  my  friend  the  Field 
Marshal  says — I  can^'t  make  it  out.  Then  those 
unhappy  fellows,  who  drive  the  flies  and  cars,  as 
they  call  'em — ^the  '  miserabile  carmen j"*  as  Virgil 
has  it,  how  do  they  live  out  of  the  season !  or 
the  poor  girls  in  the  market — eh  ? — ^tbe  *  prs^o- 
mine  mollies^'* — sad  world  ! — Well,  never  mind, 
Lucy,  dear,  if  they  don^t  choose  to  go  to  lunch- 
eon, toe  will — and  they  two  may  remain,  as  I  caD 
my  sour  cider  in  the  country,  peny  pcUhetie. — 
Ha !  ha !  ha ! — Leave  'em  to  themselves." 

"  Why,*"  said  the  lady,  "  my  head  aches,  and 
I  think  a  walk  will  do  me  good — ^which  way  do 
you  mean  to  go  T 

^'  Any  way ;  all  one  to  us,"  said  Dumbledore. 
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<<  What  I  meant  was,"^  said  the  lady,  ''that  if 
you  drove  out  in  any  direction  in  which  we  could 
meet  ywk  returning,  it  would  be  very  nice  to  be 
taken  up  and  carried  home :  and  by  that  time 
the  horses  would  have  got  quieter.'*^ 

"  Well,*"  said  Dumbledore,  "  then  we**!!  drive 
on  the  London  road  to  Patcham,  and  so  on ; 
and  in  returning,  will  wait  with  Lucy  at  the 
comer  of  the  dairy.  '  Dare  Lucem^ — ha !  ha ! 
ha  ! — ^you  and  Peregrine — '  quere  Peregrinum,** 
as  I  call  him,  can  stroll  round  by  the  old  Chaly- 
beate, come  down  by  the  malt-houses,  and  catch 
us  just  as  you  are  getting  tired.*" 

''  Not  of  each  other,""  said  Lucetta,  with  a 
look  which  she  must  have  meant  Peregrine  to 


"  Well,  then,  good  bye ;  Mrs.  D.  must  be 
waiting,^  said  Dumbledore  ;  ''  so  Lucetta  and 
I  wiU  be  off.  I  see  the  carriage  at  the 
door.*^ 

"  Now  mind,*"  said  Mrs.  Mimminy,  "  mind, 
Lucetta,  that  you  put  on  a  boa  and  shawl :  I 
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am  terrified  at  a  chill — do  take  care  of  yourself, 
chfld;^ 

''  Yes,  Ma,""  said  Lucetta,  ''  Fll  take  care 
of  mys^— take  care  of  yowndf^  for  I**!!!  sure 
you  have  scarcely  anything  on.*" 

''  But  then  I  am  walking,^  said  Mrs.  Mimminy. 

^^  Yes,  I  know  that!'"  replied  the  daughter, 
with  an  emphasis  which  she  meant  Peregrine  to 
understand, — and  so  the  p<irti  carri  separated, 
and  great  were  the  results  thereof,  as  the  reader 
is  destined  at  no  great  distance  of  time  to  discover. 

Now  it  had  happened,  that  the  excursion 
along  the  coast  which  Peregrine  had  announced 
to  his  uncle  as  being  about  to  take  place,  had 
^'  gone  ofF,^**  as  people  say,  through  Mrs.  Dam* 
bledore^s  great  solicitude  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
bable expense  of  the  undertaking.  Very  much 
of  the  commissariat  of  the  Dumbledore  esta- 
blishment was  supplied  from  their  own  place 
in  the  country.  The  materiel  for  the  houae- 
keeper'^s  room,  consisting  of  preserves,  pickles, 
and  condiments,  were  all  home-made.  Their  -mod 
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came  from  their  own  cellars,  even  the  butter, 
cream,  poultry,  and  yegetables  were  domestic; 
in  short,  every  thing  was  conducted  upon  the 
same  principle  as  if  they  were  in  one  of  their  own 
houses.  Whereupon,  considering,  Mrs.  Dumble- 
dore  argued,  not  unreasonably,  that  as  sea  was 
sea,  as  cli&  were  cli&,  as  shingle  was  shingle, 
and  sand  was  sand,  it  woidd  be  about  the  silliest 
enterprise  ever  undertaken  to  make  a  tour,  fiill 
at  inconvenience  and  expense,  perhaps  with  occa- 
sional inefficiency  of  accommodation,  a  suspicion 
of  bad  cooking,  and  an  almost  certainty  of  bad 
wine — ^for  no  earthly  purpose  but  to  have  the 
advantage  of  looking  at  Beachy-head  with  a 
ricketty  glass  belonging  to  the  hotel  at  East 
Bonmei,  on  one  side  of  it,  instead  of  looking  at 
it  with  a  good  glass  of  their  own  on  the  other 
side  of  it— dragging  and  grindij^  up  and  down 
hills  one  way,  and  down  hills  and  up  hills  back 
again^  for  no  possible  reason  as  she  could  see — 
satisfied  as  she  was,  that  the  whole  cost  would 
bll  upon  Dumbledore,  who  in  moving  his  visitors 
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would  never  think  of  permitting  them  to  share 
in  the  charges  of  the  excursion. 

Leave  we  this  mercenary  theme.  The  pair  of 
Dumbledores  have  eaten  their  luncheon,  so  has 
Lucetta — she  has  been  to  her  dressing-room, 
given  a  fresh  twist  to  her  graceful  curls — a  slight 
refreshing  wash  to  her  bright  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks — settled  her  pretty  figure  to  its  best 
advantage  —  bitten  her  lips,  just  sufficiently 
to  give  them  an  enticing  redness,  and  re- 
turned to  the  dining  parlour,  putting  on  her 
gloves — much  too  tight,  but  (being  French,) 
'^  stretchable.^  A  brown  parasol  was  dangling  on 
her  arm,  although  it  was  mid  November,  and  the 
prescribed  boa  was  hanging  over  her  shoulders.-— 
Into  the  carriage  they  mount,  the  order  is  given 
to  the  coachman  for  his  route — ^and  away ! 

The  inveterate  resolution  of  Dumbledore  to 
make  himself  an  ass,  nothing  could  stop ;  and 
even  with  his  wife,  who,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  had  the  very  lowest  opinion  of  his 
drollery,  and  with  Lucetta,  who  wondered  what 
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upon  earth  his  jokes  meant,  he  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his  belief  that  a  man  whom  he  saw 
watching  another  num  bringing  something  across 
the  shingle  from  a  French  fishing-boat,  was  a 
custom-house  officer.  Neither  of  his  companions 
cared  whether  he  was,  or  was  not ;  but  Dumble- 
dore  swore  that  he  was  sure  he  was  a  custom- 
house officer. — ^'  Aut  seizer^  aut  nuUus,^^  said 
he— "ha!  ha!  ha!"" 

Now,  as  to  laughing,  Lucetta  was  not  in  a 
humour  to  laugh,  even  at  anything  which  she 
might  happen  to  comprehend — it  was  perfectly 
dear  to  her^  that  Peregrine  had  engaged  her 
mother'^s  affections,  or  if  not  her  affections,  at 
least  had  interested  her  much  more  than  any- 
body in  the  shape  of  man,  whom  she  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  in  the  house,  or  with  her. 
To  be  sure,  it  might  be,  that  Lucetta'^s  mind 
was  opening  to  a  quicker  apprehension  of  such 
matters ;  and  it  might  be,  that  something  like 
jealousy — ^it  is  quite  wonderful  how  early  in  life 
strong  feelings  take  hold  of  female  hearts  and 
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mind-migbt  have  tended  to  make  the  girl  pen- 
sive  and  thoughtiiil  during  the  drive.  She  coold 
not  banish  from  her  imagination  the  walk  in 
progress  at  that  very  moment — she  heard  in  her 
ears  the  voice  of  Peregrine  as  he  was  conversing 
with  her  mother,  of  whose  weak  points  and 
little  peculiarities,  having  lived  with  her  as  she 
had  lived,  since  the  departure  from  this  transi- 
tory life  of  the  late  respected  and  respectable 
old  Billy,  her  lamented  father,  she  was  quite 
quick  enough  to  be  fully  aware ;  and  Mrs.  Dum- 
bledore  was  kept  in  great  agitation  by  seeing 
how  thoughtlessly  the  dear  girl  let  her  boa  hai^ 
over  the  britschka,  regardless  of  the  mud  it 
might  collect,  being  quite  sure  it  could  not  have 
cost  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  guineas. 

^^  But,^  said  Peregrine  to  the  widow,  as  she 
mounted  the  once  rural  road  from  Hove,  ^*  if 
you  feel  so  deeply  the  isolated  position  in  which 
you  are  placed,  and  I  can  easily  comprdiieiid 
and  duly  appreciate  such  a  feeling,  why  not 
again  take  to  yourself  that  aid  and  support  which 
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yon  so  justly  consider  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  even  security  of  a  young  widow  of  your  time 
of  life,  which  thousands  would  be  too  proud  and 
too  happy  to  afford  you !  ^^ 

"  That  I  doubt,""  said  Mrs.  Mimminy  ;  "  but, 
however,  the  feeling  I  have,  and  ever  shall  have, 
far  my  dear  old  Billy — it  may  sound  unromantic, 
Mr.  Bunce,  to  use  that  &miliar  appellation  in 
meDtioning  my  deceased  partner ;  but  it  was  he 
—he  himself — who  taught  me  to  call  him  so ; 
nd  I  never  can  associate  any  other  appellation 
with  the  recollection  of  his  beloved  form,  now  in 
heaven,  but  Billy — ^it  may,  and  perhaps  would, 
to  coarse  minds,  and  uncongenial  dispositions, 
ippear  ludicrous — I  can'^t  help  it.*" 

"  Oh,*"  said  Peregrine,  drawing  her  near  him 
— for  during  their  walk,  even  as  far  as  it  had 
yet  extended,  he  had  established,  in  a  great 
degree,  '*  the  freedom  of  the  press^'"'*  which,  as 
the  patriots  say,  (a  principle  upon  which  they 
Defer  act,)  ^^  is  like  the  air  we  breathe ;  if  we 
hft?e  it  not,  we  die  :^  and  had  discovered  that 
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the  lady  did  by  no  means  object  to  his  mode  of 
pointing  his  moral  or  adorning  his  tale  by  that 
sort  of  practical  emphasis — ^^  Oh,  conventional 
terms  in  families  seem  to  me  the  land-marks  of 
domestic  happiness.  I  knew  a  couple,  whose 
names  were  Merrington  Delaville,  who  always 
called  each  other  Daddledums;  and  the  most 
serious  pair  I  ever  associated  with  familiarly, 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scramshaw,  of  Catterdale,  in 
Cumberland,  never  addressed  each  other,  but  as 
'  Cocksey  "*  and  '  Popsy  f  —  these  things  are  all 
matters  of  taste  and  feeling ;  but  pray  go  on."" 

"  Oh,  how  you  sympathize  with  all  my  feelings,^ 
said  the  widow;  "  but  now,  Mr.  Bunco, — I  am 
so  terrified — to  tell  you  all  about  my  dear  Billy 
— ^you  will  not  think  me  quite  a  fool  V 

" A  fool !  ^  interrupted  Bunco — "  no — I 

should  think  not  ! — pray  go  on — every  word 
you  utter  adds  new  interest  to  this  hi^ppy 
conversation.'" 

"  Do  you  know,**^  said  Mrs.  Mimminy, "  I  have 
never  mentioned  this,  even  to  Lucetta.     I  do 
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think  I  have  seen  dear  Billy  three  or  four  times 
since  his  death.'" 

"  Indeed,''  said  Peregrine.  "  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, inasmuch  as  nothing  is  impossible  to  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  question  of  ghosts  is  one  which 
has  been  mooted  for  some  thousands  of  years, 
and  has  not  been  yet,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  be, 
decided.'' 

^^  He  promised  to  come  if  he  could,"  said 
Mrs.  Minuniny, — "and  I  think  —  only  don't 
laugh  at  me — I  quite  tremble  at  the  confidence 
lam  making." 

"  Laugh !"  said  Peregrine,  indignantly,  biting 
his  lips  though  to  prevent  a  burst. 

"  It  was  in  an  inn  •yard  at  Bochester,"  said 
Mrs.  Mimminy,  "  I  had  got  out  of  the  carriage 
idule  they  were  changing  the  horses ;  Lucetta 
wanted  some  vnne  and  water,  and  I  am  sure 
it  was  Billy — only  never  betray  me — it  was 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  day — Ah  !  I'm  sure  it 
was  he." 

She  cried — Peregrine  pressed — 

VOL.  I.  V 
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^'  Was  the  figure  like  the  deceased  l'^  said 
Peregrine,  affecting  the  deepest  solemnity. 

"  Oh  no,  no,^  said  Mrs.  Mimminy ;  "  it  was 
not  like  that — I  know  I  shall  expose  myself  to 
your  laughter — no ;  he  had,  as  I  have  told  you, 
promised  to  come  to  me  in  any  shi^  he  could; 
well — ^now,  pray  Mr.  Bunce,  do  not  say  any- 
thing about  this — it  was  market-day  at  Bo- 
Chester — ^and  I  saw  him  there  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  sheep — I  never  think  of  it  without  trou- 
bling— the  poor  animal,  which  had  remarkaUy 
large  horns,  (I  never  shall  forget  it,)  followed  me 
from  amongst  the  other  sheep  to  the  carriage- 
door — and  you  know  a  sheep  seldom  goes  any 
where  alone — I  spoke  to«him — but  that  seemed 
to  have  no  effect.  I  watched  Lucetta — she  took 
no  notice  whatever ;  but  as  we  drove  ofi^  he  went 
baa  !  quite  loud ;  and  the  sound  thrilled  through 
my  heart.'" 

This  was  what  might  be  called  a  settler  for 
Peregrine  :  here  she  was — ^his  if  he  chose-^-the 
depth  and  extent  of  her  sensibility  were  here 
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d]0[Jayed,  and  encouraged  by  his  sympathy  and 
tender  affection,  she  imparted  to  him  her  further 
bdi^  thai  shehad  seen  him  again  in  a  farmyard, 

_  # 

near  Cheltenham,  in  the  shape  of  a  turkey-cock. 
She  subsequently  gave  Peregrine  some  reasons 
why  she  tiiought  she  might  have  been  mistaken 
in  ikai  case ;  but  she  was  perfectly  convinced, 
that  since  that  he  had  followed  her  about  the 
streets  for  two  years  in  the  shape  of  a  ^'  pug 
dog,^  which  she  was  sure  to  meet  wherever  she 
went. 

"  These  feelings,^  said  Peregrine,  "  even  if 
bordering  upon  superstition,  do  honour  to  your 
heart,  and  the  confidence  you  place  in  the  ex- 
pcession  of  the  anxious  desire  of  the  dear 
dq>arted,  to  re-visit  you,  is  most  exemplary  .^^ 

'^  These  convictions,^  said  the  widow,  '^  are 
what  make  me  so  timid.  I  have  never  till  now, 
found  anybody  who  would  understand,  or  sym- 
pathize with  me;  what  a  delight  it  is  when  one 
feels  sure,  as  I  do  now,  of "^ 

Here  she  stopped — ^and  burst  into  teais^this 

n2 
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was  the  moment — "  to  be  or  not  to  be,'' — what 
could  he  do  better  I  he  knew  Dmnbledore  would 
not  have  deceived  hun  as  to  the  property — ^the 
woman — quoad  woman — was  nice  enough;  — 
minds  are  minds — bodies  are  bodies — and  then 
to  be  Lucetta's  father-in-law ;  and  then — and  so 
— ^looking  carefully  about,  (which  is  particularly 
essential  in  the  purlieus  of  watering  places, 
where  every  body  has  his  telescope  out,)  he 
pressed  her  to  his  heart — kissed  her  Ups — and 
said  nothing. 

She  said  nothing  either ;  but  when  he  had 
''  marred  the  ruddiness,"'  she  again  pressed  his 
arm,  and  they  proceeded  towards  the  dairy, 
without  speaking,  for  more  than  a  minute.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time.  Peregrine,  who  was 
resolved  to  know  all,  drew  his  hand  across  his 
forehead,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  tone  of  a  tragedy 
actor,  and  with  about  as  much  sincerity — 
^'  Then  !  I  am  the  happiest  man  alive  !" 

Oh,  how  did  his  ears  tingle  for  a  rejoinder  to 
this  declaration,  and  what  were  the  delights  he 
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experienced  when  he  felt  a  sort  of  dependent 
lean  towards  him  on  the  part  of  his  fair  com- 
panion, followed  by  a  sob,  and  these  words — 
^^  And  /  the  happiest  woman  !^^ 

"  Come,''  said  Peregrine  to  himself,  (at  the 
sentiment  ending  with  the  certainty,)  ^^  the 
tiling's  done — nailed,  and  here  I  am  ^^  settled  at 
lasi^  and  he  would  have  more  forcibly  expressed 
his  happiness,  but  they  had  just  turned  into  the 
high  road,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  sealing 
the  contract  in  his  particular  mode  of  performing 
that  sort  of  ceremony. 

Before  placing  Mrs.  Mimminy  and  her  be- 
trothed in  the  carriage,  which,  according  to  pre- 
arrangement,  was  waiting  with  the  Dumbledores 
and  Lucetta  at  the  appointed  spot,  it  seems 
necessary  to  vindicate  her  intellectual  reputation 
from  any  ill-natured  attack  touching  her  belief 
as  to  the  extraordinary  masquerade  appearances 
of  her  dear  old  Billy,  by  referring  upon  unde- 
niable authority  to  the  unquestionable  existence 
of  similar  ideas  and  opinions  in  minds  avowedly 

n3 
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much  stronger,  and  infinitely  better  cultivated 
than  that  of  our  poor  widow  *. 

Such  fancies,  which  even  to  the  ^'  adoraticm 
of  the  whispering  wind,**  are  purely  Pythagorean, 
are,  as  Mrs.  Cornwall  Baron  Wilson  justly  says, 
^^  by  the  inconsiderate,  and  those  who  have  no 
power  of  believing  what  they  cannot  compre- 
hend, treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  ridicule ; 
however,  in  a  world  in  which,  of  which,  and 
ahaut  which,  everything  is  incomprehensible  to 
the  finite  mind  of  man,  there  can  be  neither  wit 
nor  wisdom  in  sneering  at  what  to  us  may  seem 
an  absurdity,  but  which,  after  all,  gives  evidence 
of  tender  feeling  and  unbroken  aflfection.^ 

As  to  Mrs.  Mimminy,  she  certainly  did  not 
carry  her  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  her  school 
to  such  a  serious  extent,  as  to  inconvenience 
herself;  for  however  much  her  sensibilities  might 
have  been  awakened  by  the  sight  of  the  ram  at 


1  Vide  page  287,  Vol  II.  of  the  Memoin  of  the  lafte 
Duchess  of  St.  AJban's,  written  by  the  talented  Mrs.  Cornwall 
Baron  Witeon. 
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Bochester,  and  the  cock  turkey  at  Cheltenham, 
she  abstained  not  from  eating.  Dindon  au  trujes 
and  a  c6UietU  i  latouMse  was  her  favourite  dish. 

Anotiier  very  curious  instance  of  a  belief  in 
such  transmigrations,  occurred  at  Metz,  under 
the  influence  of  the  celebrated,  or  rather  noto* 
lions  count  Cagliostro,  of  which  M.  Fleury  gives 
the  foOowing  version  in  his  History  of  the  French 
Stage:— 

*'  M.  Latour-Eccieu,  who  had  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune  in  some  of  the  colonies,  mar- 
ried, on  his  return  to  France,  a  lady  whom  he 
had  met  with  in  a  secluded  country  place,  his 
dioice  being  influenced  by  the  maxim  of 
Sganarelle : 

'  EpooBer  une  sotte  est  pour  n'^tre  pas  sot.* 

But  in  his  prudent  calculations  there  was  one 
little  circumstance  which  M.  Latour-Eccieu,  like 
many  other  similarly  wise  gentlemen,  lost  sight 
of;  namely,  that  though  an  ignorant  novice 
may  be  very  willing  to  keep  the  right  path,  yet 
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it  is  a  hundred  chances  to  one  if  she  does  not, 
on  her  introduction  to  the  world,,  meet  with 
somebody  who  will  lead  her  into  the  wrong  one. 
Thus  it  happened  in  the  case  here  referred  to : 
and  the  attentions  paid  her  by  an  officer  of  the 
garrison  became  very  particular. 

'^  The  husband  grew  suspicious,  and  his  sus- 
picions were  confirmed  by  the  whisperings  of 
friends ;  which,  added  to  some  pecuniary  dis- 
appointments, determined  him  to  adopt  a  project 
which  he  had  some  time  contemplated.  This 
plan  was  to  freight  a  vessel  with  merchandise, 
and  to  go  abroad  again  on  a  mercantile  q)ecukir 
tion.  '  If,^  said  he,  '  my  wife  be  guilty,  I  will 
leave  her  enough  to  live  on,  and  I  will  depart 
alone.  If  she  be  innocent,  I  will  take  her  with 
me,  and  make  every  exertion  to  secure  to  her  a 
fate  worthy  of  her  fidelity.' 

'^  Whilst  settling  ^  affiurs  with  a  view  to 
this  final  departure,  he  had  occasion  to  make 
several  little  journeys.  On  returning  from  the 
last  of  these  progresses,  he  informed  his  wife 
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(who  was  exceedingly  superstitious,)  that  whilst 
travelling  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  meet 
with  GagUostro; — that  that  celebrated  man, 
who  possessed  the  faculty  of  penetrating  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  had  ob- 
served his  depression  of  spirits,  and  had  hinted 
to  him  the  possibility  of  his  wife'^s  infidelity 
during  his  absence  from  home.  The  wife  vehe- 
mently protested  her  innocence,  and  expressed 
her  indignation  at  the  suspicion.  M.  Latour- 
Eccieu  soothed  her  by  the  assurance  that  he 
would  never  accuse  her  wrongfully.  Cagliostro, 
he  added,  had  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
infSdlibly  arriving  at  the  truth.  So  saying,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  phial,  containing 
a  coloured  hquid.  '  To-night,^  said  he,  ^  when 
we  retire  to  rest,  I  have  only  to  drink  this  magic 
potion.  If  my  suspicions  be  well  founded,  you 
will  find  me  to-morrow  coming  transformed 
into  a  cat.** 

*^  *  Into  a  cat !  ^  exclaimed  the  wife. 
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"  '  Into  a  black  torn  cat !'  exclaimed  the  liofr 
band. 

"  '  Gracious  heaven !  ,  .  .  but  sureJy  you 
wiH  never  be  so  rash  as  to  drink  that  horrid 
draught.  ...  It  would  1>e  tempting  the  judg- 
ment of  heaven,  which  you  know  the  Church 
forbids." 

"  '  But  there  are  commands  of  the  Church  as 
well  aa  prohibitiona  .  .  .  and  I  wish  to  ascertain 
whether  her  commands  have  been  observed,' 
said  M.  Eccieu.  '  Besides,  you  may  retaliate ; 
for  this  potion  answers  equally  well  both  wife 
and  husband.  If  therefore  I  have  ever  broken 
my  faith  to  you,  you  have  only  to  drink  this 
potion  at  night  on  going  to  bed,  and  next 
morning  I  shall  find  yo»  metamorphosed  into 
a  cat !' 

"  '  Me  metamnqthosed  into  a  cat !  ...  Do 
you  im^ne  I  would  sver  consent  to  drink  joot 
horrid  potion  ?  .  .  .  A  cat,  indeed !  .  .  .  Ts 
catch  mice,  and  cry  '  Mew !',...  I  shudder 
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at  the  yeiy  idea  of  it.  .  .  •  Now,  never  think  of 
taking  that  stuff,  my  dear.  .  .  .  Let  me  persuade 
you  to  throw  it  away.^ 

"  But  the  more  the  kdy  inveighed  against  the 
potion,  the  more  firmly  was  the  husband  deter- 
mined to  foUow  out  his  pUm ;  and  accordingly 
that  same  night,  when  he  retired  to  rest,  he 
swallowed  a  good  part  of  the  mystic  beverage. 
The  lady  tried  to  suppress  her  emotion;  but 
notwithstanding  her  credulity,  she  felt  a  hope 
that  the  whole  was  merely  a  trick  prompted  by 
jealouqr.  She  pretended  to  fall  asleep  ;  but 
every  now  and  then  curiosity  forced  her  to 
stretch  out  her  hand  towards  her  husband,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  metamorphosis 
had  commenced.  M.  Latour  observed  this  ;  and 
distracted  as  he  was  by  his  fears  and  hopes,  it 
was  not  without  considerable  satisfaction  that 
he  ascertained  by  her  snocing  that  she  had  really 
fidlen  soundly  asleep. 

**  About  seven  in  the  morning  the  lady  awoke. 
All  her  recollections  of  the  potion  and  the  cat 
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seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  dream.  She  yawned, 
rubbed  her  eyes,  and  then  tummg  round,  missed 
her  husband.  She  called  him,  but  received  no 
answer.  She  became  alarmed,  and  was  about  to 
rise,  when  she  observed  something  moving  in 
the  bed.  She  turned  down  the  bed-clothes,  and 
to  her  horror  beheld  a  large  black  cat !  ...  It 
was  her  husband  .  .  .  her  dear  husband !  .  .  . 
The  fatal  potion  had  wrought  its  destined  efiect, 
and  her  crime  was  discovered  !  .  .  .  But  in  his 
present  altered  state,  her  unfortunate  husband 
could  not  reproach  her.  She  fell  on  her  knees 
beside  the  cat,  called  him  by  the  tenderest 
names,  confessed  her  fault,  and  sued  for  pardon.' 
The  cat  at  length  raised  his  head,  and  stared 
with  apparent  astonishment  at  the  lady,  who 
was  hanging  over  him  with  suppliant  hands. 
'  He  will  not  recognize  me,'  she  exclaimed.  *  He 
despises  me  !  ...  Alas !  I  well  deserve  this  !^ 
Meanwhile  the  husband,  who  was  concealed  in 
a  closet,  overheard  every  word  uttered  by  his 
wife  during  this  curious  scene.     He  seized  the 
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first  opportunity  of  effecting  his  escape,  and  on 
quitting  the  house  proceeded  straight  to  the 
sea-port,  where  the  ship  was  waiting  which  was 
destined  to  convey  him  abroad. 

^^  The  disconsolate  wife  now  lavished  all  her 
affection  on  the  cat.  Her  friends  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  convince  her  that  she  was  the  victim 
of  delusion ;  but  in  vain.  The  inexplicable  dis- 
appearance of  her  husband,  the  well-known  power 
of  Gagliostro,  the  phial,  and  the  mystic  potion — 
all  convinced  her  of  the  terrible  truth.  In  the 
hope  of  expiating  her  error,  she  resolved  to 
devote  her  future  existence  wholly  to  her  Black 
Tommy.  As  to  the  animal,  he  showed  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  a  mistress  who  tended 
him  with  such  affectionate  solicitude.  During 
the  day  his  resting-place  was  an  embroidered 
cushion,  at  the  fire -side;  and  his  dinner  con- 
sisted of  a  pat^  or  some  other  dainty,  cooked 
and  served  to  him  by  the  lady^s  own  hands. 
The  fair  penitent  interpreted  every  look,  an- 
swered every  mew    of   her  favourite,  and  was 
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never  more  happy   than    when,   at  night,   he 
vouchsafed  to  repose  on  the  couch  beside  her. 

^^  Such  was  the  state  of  affiurs  for  the  space 
of  six  whole  months.  The  lady  was  gradually 
beginning  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  metamor- 
phosis ;  but  unfortunately,  the  cat  grew  weary 
of  his  monotonous  happiness,  and  sighed  again 
to  taste  that  liberty  which  he  was  wont  to  enjoy 
before  he  became  the  honoured  representative 
of  M.  Latour-Eccieu.  One  fine  spring  momii^ 
he  was  discovered  to  be  missing,  and  after  an 
anxious  and  vigilant  search  he  was  at  length 
discovered  on  the  roof  of  a  neighbouring  house, 
holding  gentle  converse  with  an  amiable  nUnetie 
of  his  acquaintance.  It  now  became  Madame 
Latour-Eccieu^'s  task  to  pardon :  but  this  eBoch 
pade  helped  somehow  or  other  to  reconcile  her^ 
to  her  own  conscience,  and  to  banish  remorse. 
Indeed,  report  affirmed  that  she  renewed  her 
acquaintance  with  her  old  friend  the  officer ;  and 
if  he  did  not  altogether  succeed  in  undeceivii^ 
her,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  lady  and 
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the  cat  became  more  and  more  indifferent  to 
each  other ;  mutually  dosing  their  eyes  to  each 
other^s  foibles,  and  thenceforward  living  on  the 
easy  terms  of  a  Parisian  husband  and  wife."*^ 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  our  own 
more  particular  friends.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  inconyenient,  as  it  happened,  than  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  opportune  meet- 
ing  with  Mr.  Dnmbledore,  who,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  Mrs.  Mimminy'^s  fatiguing 
herself,  had  driven  up  the  road,  at  the  comer  of 
which  they  had  pre-proposed  to  wait ;  a  step 
wfaiefa  they  took  upon  the  suggestion  of  Miss 
Lucetta,  who,  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
herself,  but  which  might  be  guessed  at  by  some 
of  our  youthful  readers,  thought  the  shorter  the 
walk  her  mamma  took  with  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunco 
the  better ;  and  therefore  expressed  to  Mr. 
Dumbledore  a  great  deal  of  filial  anxiety  about 
her  moiher^s  health,  and  her  apprehensions 
—  peculiar  as  it  seemed  to  that  particular 
ooeafflon, — ^that  she  might  catch  a  dreadful  cold. 
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of  which  probability  she  had  warned  her  before 
she  left  her  to  her  companion,  on  her  return  to 
the  house. 

Nobody  can,  or  perhsq)8  it  might  be  better 
said,  everybody  must,  feel  how  dreadfully  dis- 
agreeable it  is  for  two  persons,  whose  whole 
minds  are  engrossed  with  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance to  both  of  them,  who  have  five  minutes 
before  taken  the  deciding  step  of  their  lives, 
to  be  hoisted  into  a  barouche,  and  buttoned 
up  in  it,  with  a  matt'Cr-of-fact  lady,  a  sharp- 
eyed  young  girl,  deeply  interested  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  an  inveterate  talker  and  joker, 
''  the  happiest  man  alive,^  (as  Peregrine  had 
just  before  called  himself^)  whose  incessant 
roll  of  words  nothing  could  stop,  and  who, 
laughing  himself  at  every  turn,  seemed  dis- 
appointed, and  even  angry,  if  his  companions 
did  not  sympathize  in  his  merriment. 

Peregrine  felt  that  he  looked  peni'-^tiie 
widow^s  cheeks  were  really  flushed — her  eyes 
bore  marks  of  tears — and  moreover,  they  glanced 
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upon  her  affianced  with  an  expression  not  lost 
upon  Lucetta.  Dumbledore  was  humming  a 
tune,  and  his  wife  was  wondering  how  much  a 
couple  of  fowls  fetched  in  the  shops,  thinking 
no  more  of  anjrthing  else  than  their  coach- 
horses;  but  Lucetta,  who  sat  bodkin  between 
the  Dmnbledores,  threw  the  whole  community 
into  confusion,  by  exclaiming  with  an  affected 
wriggle  of  her  little  body. 

*'  Why,  la  !  Ma !  you  have  been  crying.*" 

"  Hey !"'  said  Dumbledore,  "  in  the  '  tears 
^tat,'  as  I  said  yesterday.*" 

^'  Crying,  child  i^  said  the  widow,  in  a  tone 
exceedingly  different  from  that  which  she  usually 
adopted,  in  addressing  her  daughter, — ''  how  can 
you  be  such  a  fool  !^ 

Lucetta  was  startled  by  the  sharpness  of  the 
answer,  and  was  very  nearly  in  the  "  tears  ^tat" 
herself;  nor  did  Peregrine  very  much  admire 
a  display  of  asperity,  which  he  had  not  till 
then  fancied  congenial  with  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  lady. 
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"  It's  the  wmd,*"  said  Mr.  DumUedore,  "  tlie 
air  is  sharp,  '  Libs,  Notus.  Auetere^'*  as  the  book 
says.— "Ha!  ha!'' 

This  laugh  rang  harshly  in  Lucetta's  ear,  nor 
was  Peregrine  quite  at  his  ease  under  the  fire 
of  a  look  which  the  excited  girl  fixed  fiiU  upon 
his  face.  He  played  the  eagie  for  a  minute, 
but  the  sun  was  too  bright ;  he  owled  away 
firom  it,  and  endeavoured  to  change  the  con- 
versation by  a  remark  less  distinguished  per- 
haps by  its  novelty  than  its  obviousness,  that 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  Brighton  was  in- 
creasing. 

"  Even  here,"  said  he,  "  where,  a  short  time 
ago,  there  was  nothing  but  fields,  are  streets, 
inhabited,  paved,  and  lighted." 

"  Yes,  true,"  said  Dumbledore,  "  very  right 
— as  Virgil  says,  *  ubique  Pat?or,' — ha !  ha ! 
long  streets,  eh  I  all  ramifications  from  the  old 
town." 

Hereabouts  Mrs.  Mimminy  and  Mrs,  Dum- 
bledore began  a  sort  of  whispering  dialogue,  car- 
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lied  on  in  perfect  security.  The  wind  blew,  the 
wheeb  rattled,  and  as  they  sat  opposite  to  each 
other,  they  contrived  to  effect  a  conjunction  of 
ihim  poke  bonnets,  so  intimate  and  complete, 
that  ears,  even  as  long  as  a  Dumbledore^s,  could 
not  catch  a  sound.  As  everybody,  who  is  no- 
body, fancies  that  everybody  else  in  the  world  is 
thmking  of  Mm — his  aflkirs,  his  history,  and  his 
interests,  so  Peregrine  Bunce  felt  assured  that 
his  beloved  was  recounting  the  history  of  their 
walk  and  its  results  to  her  calculating  hostess, 
msiead  of  which  it  was  a  confidential  communi- 
cation touching  some  incident  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  stroll,  totally  disconnected 
wiUi  ilie  main  interest  of  the  Ute-d-tHe^  and 
rdating  either  to  the  coming  untied  of  one  of 
her  shoes,  or  something  else,  which  the  conscious 
and  sensitive  lover — !  conjured  up  into  a  deve- 
lopment— somewhat  premature,  as  he  thought — 
of  the  denouement  of  their  proceedings. 

•*  Let^s  go  to  the  play  to-night,^  said  Dum- 
bledore,  as  they   passed  the  theatre  en  route 
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to  the  west  cliff,  reminded  of  its  existence  by 
seeing  the  bills  at  its  door ;  ^'  we  hav Vt  been 
to  the  play  since  the  night  of  the  row.*" 

"  A  riot!'*'*  said  Peregrine,  whose  throat 
seemed  parched,  whose  eyes  were  hot,  and  whose 
hands  were  cold,  and  who  scarcely  knew  what 
he  said. 

"  Yes,'**  said  Dumbledore,  "  some  fellows  had 
got  a  dog  in  the  pit — ^  Cur  in  theatrum,^  as  the 
Field-marshal  says,  and  would  not  part  with 
it.  I  never  heard  such  a  noise — it  was  all  very 
bad — an  opera,  with  no  singing ;  only  *•  Tribus 
Choros'*  in  the  finale — came  away  after  the  first 
piece."*' 

"  Yes,*"  said  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  "  and  had 
a  private  box,  which  cost  one  pound  eleven 
shillings  and  sixpence,  besides  a  shiUing  for  the 
play-biU." 

"  What's  acted  to-night  V  said  Lucetta. 

"  '  Miss  in  her  Teens,'  and  '  The  Spoiled 
Child,' "  said  Mrs.  Mimminy,  in  a  tone  meant 
to  be  severe. 
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^  Oh,**^  said  Lucetta,  colouring  up,  "  I  thought 
it  was  *  The  Irish  Widow/  or  perhaps  *  The 
Way  to  get  Married;  "" 

Lucky  was  it  that  the  carriage  at  that  mo- 
ment  rattled  up  to  Dumbledore^s  door; — the 
storm  that  had  been  brewing  in  the  young  heart 
of  Miss  Mimminy  had  broken, — the  fire  that  had 
been  smouldering  had  burst  into  flame — Lu- 
cetta^s  aversion  from  her  mother^s  marriage  was 
no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  Peregrine  was 
quite  alive  to  that;  the  moment  he  looked  at 
the  girl,  when  they  got  out  of  the  carriage,  it  was 
equally  cedent  that  the  mother  and  daughter 
equally  well  understood  each  other ;  but  Pere- 
grine, who  had,  as  we  know,  a  certain  degree  of 
personal  vanity,  was  more  than  ever  puzzled  to 
ascertain  the  real  cause  of  Lucetta^s  hostility 
upon  the  present  occasion ;  that  is  to  say,  whe- 
ther she  objected  generally  to  her  mother^s 
jdacing  her  under  the  control  of  a  father-in-law, 
or  whether  her  opposition  was  shown  towards 
kirn  peculiariy ;  that  doubt  being  d^ain  subdivided 
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into  another,  whether  she  objected  to  him  as  a 
£sither-in-law,  because  she  disliked  him,  or  be- 
cause she  liked  him  more  than  would  be  con- 
sistent with  her  position  and  character  as  his 
step-daughter. 

It  seemed  to  Peregrine  that  he  should  find 
certain  difficulties  in  his  progress  towards  hap- 
piness; however,  he  had  taken  his  line — and 
had  declared  '^  popped,^  as  Nunky  would  have 
said ;  or  as  Dumbledore  would  have  bleated, 
"  exerted  his  '  Vox  Pop,'* ''  and,  as  the  pro- 
verb goes,  '^  his  bed  was  made;*" — as  to  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  adage  which  says,  ''  and  so 
he  must  lie  in  it  ;'*^ — that  did  not  appear  quite 
so  certain.  In  the  confusion  of  his  calculations 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  he  began  to 
think  he  had  '^  missed  his  tip,^^  and  attributed 
Lucetta^s  irritability  to  her  personal  admiratioa 
of  himself. — He  was  all  unsettled ;  which,  in 
the  days  when  strong  writing  was  admitted, 
would  have  been  called  '^  bedivelled  ;'^  and  while 
rejoicing   in   his    certain    achiev^nent  of  the 
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widow,  became  lesileas  and  miserable,  because 
the  success  of  that  enterprize  rendered  equally 
certain  the  abandonment  of  the  daughter. 

In  leaving  the  carriage,  at  the  door  of  which 
Peregrine,  who  had  leaped  from  his  seat  to  be 
gallant— double  gallant  he  seemed  to  want  to 
be— Mrs.  Dumbledore  declined  his  arm,  inas- 
much  as  she  was  particularly  assiduous  in  pre- 
serving from  the  contamination  of  the  hinder 
wheel  the  ends  of  a  scarf,  which  had  cost  seven 
pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  the 
widow  accepted  it,  and  with  a  manner,  and 
a  look  perfectly  conclusive ;  the  pressure  which 
accompanied  both,  was  practically  eloquent. 
Per^rine  having  disposed  of  his  lovely  burthen, 
presented  the  vacated  arm  to  Lucetta. 

**  No,  I  thank  you,'^  said  the  lively  girl,  "  I 
am  quite  young  enough  to  get  out  by  myself; 
you  had  better  go  and  take  care  of  Mamma  ;^ 
and  80  she  bounded  down  the  steps  of  the  car- 
riage—up the  steps  of  the  house — and  so  to  her 
dressing  room ;  perhaps  to  vent  her  rage  in  a 
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flood  of  tears,  a  not  improbable  consequence  of 
the  agitation  under  which  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  she  had  been  suffering. 

^'  Come,*"  .said  Dumbledore  to  Peregrine,  "  let 
us  go  to  Castle  Square — ^these  double  posts  are 
mighty  convenient — lefs  go  and  see  the  mails 
come  in,  or  as  old  Terence  says,  '  ut  videamur 
maloj — ha!  ha!  ha! — Fm  all  for  exercise ;  as  for 
my  wife,  she  never  walks — gad,  she  is  like  one 
of  the  women  without  legs — ^what  d'ye  call  "^em, 
the  Carry  attitudes ! — got  too  much  upon  her 
head  to  walk — do  you  know  why  her  head  re- 
minds me  of  the  Psalms  ? — Eh  V 

"  No,*"  said  Peregrine,  not  listening  to  the 
question. 

"  Tite  and  Braidy.—Ua,  I  ha  !  ha  !" 

And  having  fired  this  shot,  the  indefatigable 
Dumbledore  took  his  friend's  arm,  and  away 
they  walked. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  a  timid,  sen- 
sitive, superstitious  being,  like  the  fair  and 
fragile  Mrs.  Mimminy,  would  be  considerably 
OTeicome  by  the  events  which  had  recently 
occurred :  she,  as  well  as  Peregrine,  had  taken 
a  deciding  and  decided  step.  And  when  she 
reached  her  own  room,  the  consideration  of  the 
ii4)idity  with  which  she  herself  had  ''  jumped 
to  a  condusion,^^  quite  terrified  her — still  it 
was  done ;  and  therefore  she  began  to  re-number 
in  her  mind  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
her  to  accept,  or  rather  meet  half  way  the  offer, 
of  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce  to  be  her  true  and 
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lawful  husband ;  but  it  was  strange  enough  to 
observe  in  all  her  considerations  and  re-con- 
siderations of  the  subject,  the  attainment  of  the 
hovering  sanction  of  dear  old  Billy  never  once 
entered  her  head,  neither  did  the  baa  of  the 
sheep,  nor  the  gobble  of  the  turkey,  nor  even 
the  bark  of  the  pug,  sound  in  her  ears  to  warn 
or  guide  her  in  her  course. 

Lucetta  alone  seemed  to  her  the  obstacle  to 
the  completion  of  her  design,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  her  engagement — had  the  events  of  that 
morning  occurred  the  day  before,  she  might  have 
ridded  herself  of  one  great  difficulty  by  sending 
her  daughter  back  to  school — if  not  to  the  one 
whence  she  had  been  suddenly  withdrawn,  to 
another;  but  now,  not  only  was  Lucetta  pre- 
pared for  a  different  mode  of  discipline,  but  a 
young  lady  was  actually  engaged  as  governess, 
and  would  be  at  Brighton  on  the  following 
Monday.  This,  however,  might  be  managed, 
and  matters  arranged;   but   what  was  to  be 
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her  next  step! — how  should  she  communicate 
the  state  of  af&irs  to  Mrs.  Pumbledore, — and 
how  announce  the  fact  to  Lucetta, — although 
she  felt  conscious  that  the  young  lady  was  not 
quite  without  a  suspicion  of  what  was  in  pro- 


Peregrine  was  equally  puzzled  as  to  his  course ; 
he  felt  it  only  right,  as  the  widow  was  living 
under  the  care  and  protection,  and  in  the  house 
of  theDumbledores,  to  make  his  host  acquainted 
with  what  had  occurred  during  his  walk  with 
the  lady. 

Previously,  however,  to  doing  anything  else 
in  the  business,  the  accepted  lover  determined 
to  avaH  himself  of  the  period  which  would  elapse 
before  dinner,  to  write  to  his  uncle,  reporting 
progress — if  no  more  than  progress  that  might 
be  caUed,  which  was  in  fact  carrying  his  point — 
the  reader  perhaps  would  not  object  to  seeing 
his  letter,  as  being  calculated  to  afford  a  fair 
illustration  of  his  character  and  principles : — 
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"  BHghUm,  Nov.  — ,  18—. 

"  My  dear  Uncle, 

''  I  cannot  permit  this  evening^s  post  to 
go  out  without  announcing  to  you  my  complete 
success  in  the  undertaking  in  which  you  know  I 
have  been  engaged  during  my  residence  here. 
I  have  already  described  the  gentle  amiability 
of  the  fair  widow^s  disposition,  the  innocent  play- 
fulness of  her  sweet  daughter,  and  the  doubting 
hope  which  I  entertained  that  I  might  eventu- 
ally interest  her  in  my  fate.  What  I  prayed  for 
has  happened — ^she  has  accepted  me — I  am  the 
happiest  man  alive — now,  dear  Uncle,  do  not 
reproach  me  with  procrastination  in  ^pcppinffj* 

^'  In  afiairs  of  this  sort,  especially  situated  as 
I  am,  something  more  than  mere  affection  is 
necessary  to  happiness ;  and  although  I  have  so 
far  followed  your  kind  and  prudent  advice,  as 
to  not  plighting  my  faith  to  a  woman  without 
any  money,  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  amount  of  Mrs.  Mim- 
miny's    fortune.     In  the   world  one  generally 
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hears  of  ladies'*  wealth  in  the  same  way  as  of  a 
man  of  war'^s  strength,  in  a  description  of  which 
you  often  see — the  Grampus  (or  whatever  it 
may  be)  pierced  for  eighty  guns,  and  carries 
seventy-two — the  lady,  whose  '  rating'  amounts 
to  fifty  thousand  pounds,  generally  '  carries ' 
about  five  and  twenty.  However,  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  worldly  part  of  the  match,  and  delighted 
with  the  bright-eyed  contingency;  and  as  for  the 
jointure  and  personal  property,  with  allowances, 
&c.  for  Lucetta,  I  think  that  Dumbledore''s  first 
*•  hint**  is  tolerably  near  the  mark. 

"  The  favour  I  am  at  present  going  to  ask  of 
you,  is,  that  if  it  does  not  greatly  interfere  with 
your  present  engagements,  or  is  not  likely 
seriously  to  inconvenience  you,  you  would  come 
down  to  us  here.  I  will  undertake  to  get  you 
exceedingly  comfortable  rooms  at  the  inn  where 
I  am  lodged,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  and  my 
fiiend  Dumbledore,  between  whom  and  your- 
self I  oft^n  see  a  congeniality  of  character  and 
disposition  : — will  make  it  out  admirably  to- 
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gether — you  will  see  my  intended.  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  pleased  to  see  you,  and  it  will  give  a 
sanction  to  my  proceedings,  which  wiU  be  most 
particularly  agreeable  to  me. 

''  If  you  could  contrive  to  be  down  with  us  by 
dinner  time  on  Monday,  apprizing  me  previously 
of  your  intention,  so  that  everything  may  be  ready 
for  your  reception,  it  would  be  very  delightful. 
I  have  hinted  to  Dumbledore  my  intention  of 
proposing  this  to  you,  and  he  begs  to  add  his 
request  to  mine  ;  although  he  is  still  uninformed 
of  the  result  of  my  three  weeks^  acquaintance 
with  his  fair  guest.  Do  say  yes,  my  dear  Uncle. 
I  am  sure  it  will  do  you  good — it  will  do  me 
good — it  will  do  my  cause  good — so,  say  Yes ; 
and  let  me  hear  by  return  of  post. 

"  Yours,  affectionately, 

^'  Peregrine  Bunce. 
"  To  Oliver  Bunce^  Esq, 
"  Tavistock  Hotel, 
"  Covent  Garden, 
"  Londonr 
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In  this  letter  there  is  nothing  apparent  but  a 
dutiful  affection  and  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
nephew  towards  his  warm-hearted  but  eccentric 
relation  ;  but  more  lies  under  the  smrface.  Our 
friend  Peregrine  very  rarely  acted  upon  a  single 
motive ;  and  in  the  present  instance  his  object 
was  to  get  old  Noll  down  to  the  scene  of  action, 
80  that  when  the  fitting  season  came,  he  should 
be  on  the  spot,  to  declare,  if  necessary,  what  he 
meant  to  do  for  his  hopeful  relation,  and  how 
fiur  meet  the  views  of  those  whom,  it  was  to  be 
presumed,  were  interested  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Mimminy. 

Peregrine  knew  that  Mrs.  Mimminy  was  in- 
dependent, as  far  as  her  own  circumstances  were 
concerned ;  but  he  had  frequently  heard  of  a 
certain  Major  O^Callaghan,  who  was  spoken  of 
in  the  character  of  one  of  Lucetta'^s  trustees 
— the  distinctive  numeral  more  than  implying 
that  there  were  others ;  which,  added  to  the 
instinctive  dread  he  had  of  an  Irish  Major, 
instilled  into  his  mind  by  the  recollection  of 
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Major  M^Lamip  and  his  key-bugle,  at  Twig- 
glesford,  made  him  exceedingly  anxious  to  have 
somebody  on  '^  his  side  ^  with  him  when  the 
business  drew  to  a  close. 

The  letter  was  despatched,  and  Peregrine 
proceeded  with  more  than  usual  care  to  dress 
for  dinner ;  and  the  reality  of  his  feelings  for 
once  overcame  the  artificiality  of  his  character : 
he  was  nervous  and  restless,  and  even  appre- 
hensive of  the  very  silly  figure  he  should  cut  in 
the  presence  of  his  betrothed;  but  he  might 
have  spared  himself  much  of  his  embarrassment, 
for  Mrs.  Minmiiny  had  herself  developed  the 
whole  history  to  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  long  before 
his  arrival. 

"  And  where,''  said  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  "  do 
you  mean  to  have  your  wedding-<;lothes,  and  all 
that^  made !  I  can  reconmiend  you  an  excellent 
milliner  and  dress-maker,  whom  I  employ- 
fifteen  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  common 
run,  and  five-and-forty  under  the  mark  of  the 
foreigners." 
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"  Of  that,""  said  Mrs.  Mimminy,  "  I  really 
have  not  yet  thought :  what  affects  me  most,  is 
the  way  in  which  I  am  to  announce  the  event  to 
my  child,  Lucetta.  I  am  terrified  to  death,  you 
know,  at  sajring  any  thing  to  anybody ;  and  I 
think  I  spoke  crossly  to  her  in  the  carriage 
to-day,  and  if  she  should  feel  that **' 

"  That  what!""  said  Mrs.  Dumbledore.  "  I 
certainly  never  had  a  child — thaf's  no  fault  of 
mine,  you'^ll  say ;  but  if  I  had  fifty,  I  should  not 
care  two  pins  for  any  remark  or  observation  of 
theirs  upon  what  I  chose  to  do.*" 

**  No,'^  said  the  widow  ;  "  but  dear  Lucetta — 
it  is  so  exceedingly  different — she  is  so  quick, 
and  so  clever ;  and  I  feel — I  really  don"*t  know, 
but  I  think  I  ought  in  the  first  instance,  to 
have  broken  this  matter  to  her.*" 

"  Broken  i'"  said  Mrs.  Dumbledore  ;  "  why, 
what  does  it  signify !  she  has  her  fortune  :  you 
have  your  jointure — she  cannot  be  injured  by 
your  marrying  the  man :  what  he  has  I  really 
cannot  say — she  is  provided  for,  and  amply;  and 
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although  you  can  keep  her  under  control,  seeing 
that  your  consent  to  her  marrying  is  necessary, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  her  consent  to  your  marry- 
ing is  not.*" 

"  No,^  said  Mrs.  Minmiiny,  "  that  is  quite 
true ;  but  then  she  is  so  quick — so  volatile — so 

Ah,  you  don''t  enter  into  my  feelings — I  am 

terrified/'* 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  be  terrified,""  said  Mrs. 
Dumbledore ;  '^  I  should  say  to  her  so  and  so, 
aad  so  is  to  be,  and  so  must  be,  and  so  shaU 
be." 

"  Yes,*"  said  Mrs.  Mimminy ;  "  but  she  has 
such  a  spirit — and  I  really  don't  know — I  do 
think  I  have  been  rather  hasty  in  my  proceed- 
ings :  you  know,  dear  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  young 
as  she  is — and  you  know  she  is  not  quite  so 
young  as  she  looks — she  ought  to  have  been 
consulted — ^at  least,  she  ought  to  have  been  the 
first  person  apprised  of  it."' 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  "that 
she  stands  in  need  of  any  particular  communica- 
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tion  on  the  subject :  what  I  saw  in  the  carriage 
to-day,  as  we  were  coming  home,  was  the  first 
thing  that  gave  me  a  notion  of  what  was  really 
going  on  ;  but  her  manner  to  you,  and  yours  to 
her,  set  me  thinking ;  and  just  as  I  was  reckoning 
up  the  difference  between  the  liveryman^s  bDl 
for  our  horses  here  and  in  London,  and  won- 
dering why  there  should  be  any  difference  at 
all,  it  came  into  my  head  all  at  once,  that 
there  was  something  between  you  and  Mr.  D.'s 
friend.'' 

"  How  strange!''  said  the  widow;  "  and  now 
do  tell  me,  my  dear  good  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  do 
you  think  I  have  acted  rashly — ^imprudently !  I 
am  terrified  to  death." 

"  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  "  I,  of  my- 
self, know  nothing  of  Mr.  Bunce — he  is  a  friend 
of  Mr.  D.'s,  and  a  very  agreeable  person ;  his 
ancle  is  rich — at  least  so  D.  tells  me ;  he  is 
quite  good  looking  enough  for  a  man — and  seems 
good-natured,  which  is  best  of  all.  I  was  look- 
ing at  his  pocket  handkerchief  one  night  last 
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week,  which  he  left  on  the  chair — real  bandana 
— two  pound  the  piece — without  hemming;  and 
I  noticed  his  front— fine  cambric — French; — *• 
studs  real  amethysts — four  pound  fifteen  the 
set,  I  should  say.  I  mean  there'^s  no  sham  about 
him  —  no  Mosaic  gold  —  no  paste  pins  —  no 
pUting— all  real." 

^'  It  isn^t  that  I  care  about  so  much,"  said 
Mrs.  Mimminy,  ''  but  it  is  the  final  settlement 
of  such  a  connexion  all  at  once,  off-hand — that^s 
what  flurries  me." 

"  Rely  upon  it,"  said  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  "  you 
have  done  no  harm — a  woman  ought  not  to  be 
left  alone  in  the  world ;  you  have  acted  wisely ; 
and  now  you  have  engaged  this  excellent  go- 
verness for  your  girl,  she  will  take  her  so  far 
off  your  hands,  that  she  will  not  interfere  with 
your  agreeable  intercourse  with  your  husband  ; 
and  when  you  desire  it,  why,  the  society  of 
this  young  person  will  serve  to  make  a  Ettle 
variety ;  her  musical  talents  will  be  exceedingly 
agreeable;  and  I  think  her  a  bargain — a  perfect 
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bargain,  at  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  per  annum, 
finding  her  own  washing.*" 

"  Of  course,'^  said  Mrs.  Mimminy^  "  I  never 
would  think  of  having  any  but  the  best  of 
governesses ;  and  really  the  idea  of  the  school 
where  she  was,  and  the  porter  and  oysters  in 
the  bed  room,  and  the  painters  and  glaziers, 
and  the  dancing-master,  and  the  lecturer — oh — 
I  thought,  when  Lucetta  told  me  of  all  that,  I 
should  have  died  ;  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  D.,  I  think 
I  did  right  in  getting  her  away  from  that  place, 
eq>ecially  when  they  brought  up — what  do  they 
caD  them  dear  ? — ^the  *•  Jim  nasties^''  taught  by  a 
corporal  of  grenadiers,  six  feet  two  without  his 
shoes,  with  a  switch  cane  in  his  hand.'' 

"  For  which  you  used  to  pay  one  pound  five 
shillings  per  quarter,""  said  Mrs.  Dumbledore; 
"  no,  no — rely  upon  it,  you  were  right ;  and 
my  belief  is,  if  this  Miss  Atkins  turns  out  what 
Lady  Dulcibella  Damtuff  says  she  is,  she  will 
be  reaUy  an  acquisition.*" 
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"  And  then,**'  said  Mrs.  Mimminy,  "  you  do 
not  think  I  have  acted  precipitately."*' 

"  Indeed,  no,"'  answered  the  lady ;  "  I  rather 
wondered  at  your  waiting  so  long  for  a  second 
husband ;  and  as  for  Lucetta,  she  is  now  of  an 
age  to  care  nothing — especially  in  her  inde- 
pendent circumstances — for  the  domination  of  a 
father-in-law,  and,  least  of  all,  such  a  father-in- 
law  as  Mr.  Bunce.'' 

"  No,**"  said  the  widow,  "  that's  what  I  think 
— yon  know  that  she  is  turned  sixteen — small  of 
her  age — quick,  clever,  and  I  have  no  doubt  by 
her  manner  to-day,  by  what  she  has  learned  at 
school,  and  by  the  kind  attentions  of  her  maid, 
perfectly  aware  that  she  is  older  than  I  make 
her  out  to  be :  I  would,  if  I  could,  get  rid  of 
Page — but  I  am  terrified  to  death  at  her ;  and 
dare  not  say  a  word,  or  find  a  fault.^ 

"  What  do  you  give  her  a  year  ?*"  said  Mrs. 
Dumbledore. 

"  Thirty  guineas,''  said  Mrs.  Mimminy. 
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"  Finds  her  own  tea  and  sugar,  I  suppose  P 
said  Mrs.  Dumbledore. 

"  No,^  answered  the  widow,  "  I  believe  not ; 
Fm  sure  I  cannot  say — but  I  should  say,  no.*" 

"  Too  much,  my  dear,^^  said  Mrs.  Dumble- 
dore— *'  too  much — washing  done  at  home  f" 

"  No,''  said  the  widow. 

"  Well,  then,''  concluded  the  lady  of  the 
house,  "  I  would  send  her  away — she  is  rather 
fine ;  and  /  think  Lucetta  is  too  fond  of  her. 
I  hate  to  see  servants  made  friends  of — it  never 
ends  well ;  make  them  know  their  places,  and 
they  will  keep  them ;  but  this  Page  seems  more 
like  a  iriend  than  a  menial  —  besides,  thirty 
guineas,  with  tea  and  sugar  —  mercy  upon 
usf 

The  dialogue  was  hereabouts  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  into  the  room  of  Lucetta — looking 
as  pretty  as  girl  could  look ;  the  flush  given  to 
her  downy  cheek  by  the  cold  air  having  been 
moderated,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  care  of 
Miss  Page,  under  whose  advice  the  dear  young 
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thing  had  applied  some  popular  cosmetic,  ^'  per-  * 
fectly  harmless,  and  greatly  conducive  to  beauty  :^ 
her  countenance  seemed  to  beam  with  intelli- 
gence, and  the  little  brusquerie^  which  had  taken 
place,  touching  the  play-bill — in  the  carriage 
— had  left  enough  of  its  reminiscence  on  her 
mind,  to  give  an  increased  inteUectuality  to  its 
expression. 

"  I  hope  you  don^t  feel  tired.  Ma,  after  your 
walk,^^  said  she  to  her  mother — not  in  the  tone 
which  strangers  might  have  expected — ^but  then, 
there  were  no  strangers  present. 

"  No,  dear,**^  said  Mrs.  Mimminy. 

This  placid  answer  did  not  suit  Miss  Lucetta^s 
notions  at  the  moment. 

"  Isn'*t  Mr.  Bunce  late.  Ma!''  said  the  young 
lady. 

Mrs.  Minuniny  was  saved  the  pain  of  taking 
upon  herself  the  responsibiUty  of  a  reply,  by 
Mrs.  Dumbledore,  who,  raising  her  glass  to  her 
eye,  and  looking  at  a  long-legged  French  clock 
under  a  tall  glass,  which  was  wagging  its  pen- 
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dohim  with  a  horrid  measured — tick,  tick — ^tick, 
tick — ^noise  enough  to  drive  a  nervous  man  mad 
— pronounced  that  it  yet  wanted  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  dinner-time. 

"  Are  you  sure  f*  said*  Lucetta,  whose  anxiety 
about  Peregrine'^s  punctuality  seemed  consider- 
ably to  exceed  her  mother^s. 

"  Quite  sure,  my  dear  child,'^  said  Mrs.  Dum- 
bledore,  (not  observing  that  at  the  word  "  child*** 
Lucetta  drew  herself  up,  and  threw  her  head 
back,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  Child,  am  I  !^) — 
"  Quite  sure — ^because  Mr.  Dumbledore  gave 
forty-five  guineas  for  the  clock,  without  the 
glass-case,  which  was  four  pounds  ten  more,  not 
mcluding  the  rug  upon  which  it  stands,  which 
was  worked  by  Miss  McUneasey,  a  maiden  aunt 
of  mine.'' 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lucetta,  "  but  it 
ieems  later;"  and  she  walked  to  the  window, 
and  looked  out  with  an  air  of  watchfulness  and 
wistfulness,  which  did  not  escape  her  mother's 
notice. 
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The  timidity  of  the  widow^s  nature  kept  her 
in  a  perpetual  fever,  because  she  had  not  ap- 
prized the  girl,  (to  whom  there  can  be  no  doubt 
she  constantly  deferred — ^probably  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  her  eventual  importance  in  society, 
although  even  that  depended,  in  sL  certain  degree^ 
upon  her  own  "  will  and  power,^)  of  the  step  she 
had  taken. 

That  a  young  heiress'^s  maid  is  almost  as  dan- 
gerous a  contingency  as  a  boarding-school 
education, nobody  can  for  a  moment  doubt; — the 
subservient  cringing  of  these  dependents — the 
complete  abandonment  of  everything  like  prin- 
ciple or  propriety,  in  order  to  carry  their  points, 
and  what  they  call  '^  keep  in^^  with  the  young 
lady,  are  most  terribly  undermining,  especially 
if  it  happens,  as  was  here  the  case,  that  a 
jointured  mother  is  in  existence.  Page  knew, 
and  so  did  all  the  servants  in  the  establishment, 
who  were  of  a  class  qualified  to  associate  to- 
gether, that  Bunce  was  what  one  of  them  called 
"  after  the  widow.**^     Page  knew  that  the  young 
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lady  hated  the  idea  of  a  father-in-law;  and,  more- 
over, was  in  possession  of  that  secret  which  the 
reader  never  before  has  attained, — that  Lucetta, 
who  &ncied  her  mother  at  thirty-four  or  so,  a 
veiy  venerable  specimen  of  shattered  humanity, 
had  tal<en  it  into  her  head  that  Peregrine  would 
make  a  much  more  suitable  husband  for  her- 
self,— this  "  great  mystery,^'  the  young  Crinoline 
had  confided  to  Page ;  the  result  of  which  con- 
fidence was  a  calculation  in  Pagers  mind,  which 
would  be  the  more  prudent  and  more  pro- 
fitable course  for  her  to  pursue — whether  to 
encourage  the  hopes  of  the  young  lady,  unknown 
to  the  elder  one,  or  betray  to  the  elder  one  the 
growing  afiections  of  the  younger  one. 

Poor  Lucetta,  with  all  her  precocity,  was  not 
a  match  for  Page  ;  and  when  she  had  confided 
to  her,  her  certainty  that  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce 
meant  to  be  her  father-in-law,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  apprised  that  Miss  Atkins  was  to  make 
her  appearance  on  the  following  Monday  as 
governess  to  the  ''  child,^  it  struck  her  that,  in 
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order  to  secure  her  own  footing  in  the  adminis- 
tration, she  ought  to  take  some  deciding  step 
to  check  the  rising  propensities  of  her  young 
mistress,  as  regarded  the  gentleman  who  was 
destined — as  she  herself  thought — ^to  be  her 
pseudo-parent. 

However,  in  due  time,  and  punctual  too, 
according  to  the  dial  of  Mrs.  Dumbledore'*s  five- 
and-forty  guinea  clock,  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce 
arrived ;  he  was  announced,  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance  before  Dumbledore,  who  was  either 
superintending  the  drawing  of  his  corks,  or, 
for  all  we  know,  drawing  them  himself — had 
shown. 

Peregrine  approached  the  ladies — made  his 
obeisances — shook  hands  with  them — and  with 
Lucetta  —  and  if  Mrs.  Dumbledore  had  not 
known  the  whole  story,  she  would  not  have 
noticed  the  reciprocated  look  of  Bunce  and  the 
widow,  which,  although  they  conveyed  a  mean- 
ing, were  not  more  remarkable  than  that  which 
one   continually  sees  exchanged  between  men 
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and  women  at  great  ftie%^  who  have  been  miss- 
ing for  a  short  time  in  dimly  lighted  groves 
or  dusky  conservatories,  and  who  intimate  as 
they  seemed  to  have  been  earlier  in  the  evening, 
return  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  salon,  or  ball- 
room, by  different  doors,  affecting  to  look  per- 
fectly imconscious  of  their  mutual,  although 
(if  well  managed)  not  simultaneous  disappear- 
ance. 

The  arrival  of  Dumbledore  put  an  end  to  all 
embarrassment ;  his  noise  and  laughter,  and  his 
pinching  Lucetta^s  taper  waist,  declaring  that 
her  figure,  wasp-like  as  it  was,  was  aQ  natural — 
everything  natural  ^' '  quicquid  in  Luce  est,^  as 
old  Senna  has  it,^^ — got  rid  of  anything  like 
awkwardness,  and  they  went  to  dinner.  Pere- 
grine still  having  the  honour  of  escorting  Mrs. 
Dumbledore  down  the  ladder,  who,  during  the 
descent,  made  sideways  on  account  of  her  size, 
said  to  him,  in  a  whisper,  ^^  You  should  have 
taken  the  widow  to-day;  you  have  won  her — you 
should  wear  her."*^ 
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Peregrine  bowed,  with  a  look  at  the  lady, 
meaning,  "  Oh,  you  know,  do  you!^'  Lucetta, 
who  followed,  and  being  one  of  the  little  pitchers 
that  have  long  ears,  heard,  and  said  to  herself, 
"  I  know  too.**" 

^  And  80  to  cUnner  with  what  appetite  we  may  1" 

The  course,  or  courses,  as  it  may  be,  of  this 
meal,  went  on  much  as  usual— enUghtened  and 
enUvened  by  Dumbledore,  who  desired  mashed 
potatoes  (after  his  housekeeper  s  fashion)  to  be 
handed  to  Mrs.  Minuniny,  as  ^^mollia  parcUa^ 
and  pressed  her  himself  to  take  what  he  called 
some  of  the  ^^Jellydi  fontes,'*''  that  being  a  trem- 
bling portion  of  Curafoa  jelly ;  having  more- 
over persuaded  her  to  drink  a  glass  of  Hock — 
which  she  hated — by  reminding  her  —  which 
she  did  not  quite  comprehend — ^that  the  Field 
Marshal,  as  he  called  him,  pronounces  that  the 
drinking  "  Hock^  est  vivere  bis.**^ 

During  all  this  turbulent  monologue,  the  looks 
exchanged  between  the  triumphant  Peregrine 
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and  the  conscious  widow  were  curious,  and 
would  have  been  amusing  to  any  casual  visitor ; 
to  Lucetta,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
was  particularly  well  versed  in  the  language  of 
eyes, — what  she  saw,  was — 

**  Confirmation  strong  as  proof  of  holy  writ." 

And  when  the  '^  ladies '*'*  went  up  stairs,  the 
young  heiress  retired  to  bed,  and  sent  down 
word  to  ^'  Ma,""  that  she  had  a  dreadfully  bad 
head-ach.  So  Page  returned  to  Ma's  room, 
where  Lucetta  always  slept,  to  encourage  her 
Ma^s  timidity,  and  having  ordered  some  slight 
refection,  proceeded  to  read  to  the  young  lady 
a  portion  of  some  just  published  novel,  until, 
as  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  young  Crinoline 
fell  asleep. 

It  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Dumbledore  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  communicating  all  she 
knew,  of  the  proposal  and  acceptance,  to  her 
loquacious  husband;  so  that  when  he  and  Pere- 
grine were  left  alone  in  the  parlour,   he^  of 
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course,  could  not  open  the  subject,  and  Pere- 
grine doubted  whether  he  should — being  ignorant 
-save  and  except  as  to  the  hint  given  him  by 
the  fair  and  calculating  hostess,  as  they  came 
down  stairs,  that  his  gentle  victim  had  opened 
her  heart  to  that  lady,  and  so  the  matter  stood 
over  to  the  following  day. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


When  Unde  Noll's  letter  reached  the  Tavis- 
tock Hotel,  that  worthy  wight  was  ''  not  at 
home.^  It  seems  that  when  he  visited  the 
metropolis,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  varj'ing  the 
ordinary  routine  of  his  life,  by  dividing  his  time 
between  his  club;  the  theatre,  of  which  he  was 
exceedingly  fond ;  the  social  dinners  of  any  of 
his  remaining  old  friends,  who  were  pleased  to 
iDvite  him  ;  and  a  sort  of  suburban  semi- 
mrality;  a  retreat  in  which  he  was  wont 
to  pass  one  or  two  days  in  every  week,  but 
where  located  not  even  his  own  confidential  man 
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knew.  It  was  generally  understood  that  some 
old  school-fellow,  retired  from  the  world,  per* 
haps  in  no  prosperous  circumstances,  claimed 
this  attention,  which  Oliver  Bunce  paid  him 
without  subjecting  him  to  the  remarks  of  others 
of  his  contemporaries.  Some  of  the  servants, 
who  were  aware  of  the  proceeding,  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  was  his  brother,  who  in  early 
life  had  committed  some  excesses  which  had 
driven  him  from  society,  and  who  had  long 
been  reported  dead ;  whom  he  visited ;  but  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  whether  friend  or 
relative,  the  object  of  his  solicitude  must  be  a 
priest,  or  person  exceedingly  pious;  inasmuch 
as  Oliver,  who  never  missed  church  twice  a  day 
when  at  home,  or  the  evening  lecture  wh^i 
there  was  one,  invariably  passed  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  with  his  friend  out  of  toii^H. 

It  may  seem  strange,  as  no  doubt  his  faitli- 
ful  servant  Limpus — (who,  bearing  the  same 
Christian  name  as  himself — Oliver — ^he  always 
called,   ^^  O.   Limpus  hight,^) — had  taken  all 
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imaginable  pains  to  discover  the  "  shady  blest 
retreat,**^  whither  his  master  so  regularly  and 
periodically  retired,  that  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  making  the  discovery.     Noll,    the   master, 
however,  had  evidently  some  strong  reason  for 
baffling  the  attempts  of  the  inquisitive.     His 
mode  of  departing  upon  these  hebdomadal  ex- 
cursions, was,  like  most  other  acts  of  life,  eccen- 
tric; his  portable  wardrobe,   upon  these  occa- 
sions, consisted  of  one  shirt,  one  night-cap,  and 
a  minute  leathern  case,  containing  a  strop,  razor, 
shaving-brush,  and  tooth-brush  ;  and  these,  so 
eoUected  together,  were  deposited  in  one  of  his 
ooai-pockets.      Provided  with  this  store,   and 
armed  with  an  umbrella,  he  would  walk  down 
to  the  shore  of  the  river  Thames  at  Hungerford 
Market,  call  a  wateiman,  and  tell  him  to  pull  up 
the  river. 

Having  given  these  orders — wholly  incon- 
sequential to  listeners,  (if  there  had  been  any,) 
away  he  went,  keeping  as  good  a  look-out 
a-fitom  as  ever  firesh-water  sailor  did,  in  order 
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to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  ^'^  chased."" 
When  he  reached  Chelsea  or  its  vicinity,  he 
would  order  the  man  to  puU  ashore.  Sometimes 
at  the  Old  Swan ;  at  another  time  at  the 
Yorkshire  Grey ;  but  seldom  twice  at  the  same 
place.  And  if  he  had  by  any  accident  gotten 
hold  for  a  second  time  of  the  same  waterman, 
he  would  order  him  to  the  Bed  House  on  the 
opposite  bank,  where  he  ^^  heard  there  was  a 
pigeon  match  to  come  off.^^  tJpon  which  occa- 
sion he  would  wait  until  he  saw  the  slice  of 
melon,  called  a  wherry,  in  which  he  had  been 
pulled  up,  well  on  its  way  back  to  Hungerford 
before  he  stirred ;  and  then  the  chances  were, 
that  he  would  walk  along  the  Surrey  bank  all 
along  to'  Battersea,  and  cross  the  river  by  the 
bridge. 

It  so  happened  that  Peregrine  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  these  strange  proceedings,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  would  have  imbued  him  with 
some  apprehension,  that  the  object  of  his  unde'^s 
attentive  respect   and  veneration  might  some- 
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how  interfere  with  his  hopes  and  expectations 
of  provision  ;  but  as  Noll  had  pretty  plainly 
expressed  himself  upon  the  point,  he  might 
have  felt  tolerably  sure  that  nothing  would 
seriously  mar  his  prospects  if  he  behaved  him- 
self properly,  as  regarded  his  inheritance ;  but 
had  he  been  aware  of  their  mysterious  dis- 
appearance, his  anxiety  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  ever  was  at  not  getting  an 
answer  from  the  worthy  old  gentleman  to  his 
invitation — no — he  had  written  on  the  Friday. 
Sunday  came,  and  not  a  line.  The  fact  was. 
Uncle  NoU  had  boated  away  on  Friday  afternoon 
—cold  as  it  was — and  there  lay  Peregrine'*s  letter 
at  the  Tavistock,  unopened  and  unread. 

Long  before  Sunday  the  whole  affair  between 
Peregrine  and  the  widow,  and  the  offer  and 
acceptance,  were  notorious  in  the  Hotel-Dumble- 
dore ;  and  the  lover  and  the  lady  were  left  to 
themselves  as  much  as  possible ;  ^'  Mrs.  D.^ 
undertaking  not  only  to  soothe  but  amuse 
Lncetta    until    the    arrival  of  Miss    Atkins; 
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although  the  young  lady  seemed  in  a  humour 
neither  to  be  pleased  nor  tranquillized ;  in  fact, 
she  had  expressed  a  determination  to  Page, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  made  a  nice 
bit  of  business  of  it ;  but,  short-sighted  mortals 
that  we  are,  Page  little  thought  what  was  most 
likely  to  happen  to  her^  when  the  governess 
really  did  make  her  appearance. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Peregrine  to  have  the 
dinouement  of  the  affiur  known,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  family  circle,  because  he  could  now 
talk  matters  over  with  his  invincible  host,  and 
open  his  heart  to  him  upon  points  which  he 
could  not  venture  to  touch  upon  in  conversation 
with  his  intended  ;  and  communicate  to  him  in 
confidence,  certain  matters  upon  which  they  had 
previously  communed  together. 

"  I  am  sorry,^  said  Peregrine,  after  dinner 
on  the  Sunday,  ^^  that  I  did  not  get  an  answer 
from  my  uncle.     I  hate  uncertainty.'^ 

'^  Everything  is  uncertain  in  this  world,^  said 
Dumbledore ;   '^  but  1   think,   considering  the 
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diort  space  of  time  in  which  your  negotiation 
has  come  off,  (as  the  gamblers  say,)  you  need 
not  grumble.'^ 

"  Gome  off,^  said  Peregrine ;  "  you  talk  of 
marriage  and  its  contingencies,  important  as 
they  are,  in  sporting  language.  I  look  at  such 
matters  more  seriously.^ 

"  Sport — sporting  matters,'*''  said  Dumble- 
dore. — "  No,  no,  I  am  no  sporting  man — *  Non 
ego  Mendoza^  as  Ovid  says. — Don'^t  fight ;  shoot, 
I  can^t — ^put  my  negaiwn  on,  in  the  season — no 
go  then.  Cock  fighting  I  can'^t  bear ;  for,  as  I 
say  with  Persius,  '  In  cocktum  generoBa  pectus^ 
— ^ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — and  when  we  have  been  boys 
they  often  have  peck'^t  us — ^ha  !  ha !  ha  !*" 

" I  don'*t  mean  that^^  said   Peregrine, 

trying  to  stop  him.  "  I  never  accused  you 
of " 

" And  as  for  horse-racing,''''  continued 

Dumbledore,  ^^  thafs  a  matter  of  course^  and 
itakes  and  plates.^ 

"  No — no — no,''  said  Peregrine,  in  a  louder 
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tone  than  usual,  ^*  you  quite  mistake  me ;  my 
thoughts  run  all  upon  my  own  peculiar  position. 
I  feel  myself  very  strangely  placed  about 
Lucetta.'*' 

^^  Oh,  as  the  old  senator  has  it,  '  quicquid  in 
Luce  est.*     ni  talk  about  her — ha  !  ha  !'' 

"  She  is  an  extremely  quick  girl — intelligent, 
and  even  accomplished — superficially,*''  said  Pe- 
regrine. 

"  Oh,  accomplished,*"  said  DnmUedore,  "  I 
believe  you  ;  she  got  a  prize  for  a  water-colour 
drawing— done  by  her  master,  I  presume, — from 
iJie  Society  of  Arts  two  years  ago.** 

"  A  prize  T  said  Peregrine. 

'•  Yes,""  said  Dumbledore,  "what  Horace  calls 
an  '  Argmte  Pallet:— Rsl  !  ha  !  ha  !*' 

"  That,  my  dear  friend,  is  not  exactly  my 
point,*"  said  the  affianced  Peregrine.  "  I  am 
not  thinking  of  her  accomplishments  so  much  as 
the  precocity  of  her  feelings,  and — I  may  say, — 
passions.  Within  the  last  four-and-twenty  hotus, 
and  since  she  has  been  aware  of  the  relative 
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position  in  which  we  are  likely  to  stand,  I  have 
been  very  much  stricken  by  her  conduct ;  and 
indeed,  in  conjunction  with  her  maid  Miss 
Page,  I  think — I  don'*t  know — but  I  am  quite 
startled.'' 

"  Oh,*"  said  Dumbledore,  "  as  to  her  forward- 
ness in  the  love-line  —  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  —  don't 
trouble  yourself  about  that.  I  dare  say,  young 
as  she  is,  as  Ovid  has  it,  '  Puppies  amat,' — 
ha!  ha!  ha  !— What's  that  to  yot* r 

"  Still,"  said  Peregrine,  "  I  do  assure  you  it 
would  be  a  very  great  comfort  and  support  to 
me,  in  my  present  position,  if  my  uncle  were 
to  come  down.  I  have  secured  rooms  for  him 
at  the  inn,  confident  in  his  compliance  with  my 
request." 

"  I  think,  after  being  used  to  his  own  com- 
fortable house,"  said  Dumbledore,  "  when  he 
gets  into  a  Brighton  inn  bed,  you'll  have  him 
roaring  out  with  Horace,  *  Quid  Fleets,'' — ^ha  ! 
ha !  ha ! — come,  drink  your  wine." 

"  Yes,  but,"  said  Peregrine,  "  if  I  could  but 
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get  you  to  be  serious  for  five  minutes,  it  would 
be ^ 

" serious,""  said  Dumbledore,  "  ha !  ha ! 

ha  !  Thaf's  what  you  always  say — why  should  I 
be  serious ! — that^s  what  I  ask  yott,  as  I  ask 
myself. — '  Molly  meum,'  as  I  call  my  Sally  for 
shortness,  knows  I  never  cry — I  look  after 
the  fun,  and  die  after  the  money ;  and  as  I 
say,  she  is  a  good  housewife ;  and  '  Honi 
Boit  qui  Molly  pense,^ —  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Let^s 
drink  her  health;  or  no,  stay,  you  shall  do 
that,~and  I''ll  give  you  the  widow — that'^s  it 
— only  I  needn'*t  give  her,  for  ''gad  you  have 
taken  her  yourself — a  true  bill — no  kind  of 
doubt — all  settled — ^not  a  case  ^  quod  exit  in 
hum^ — no — I  wish  you  joy,  old  fellow,  and 
deuced  glad  you  came  down  to  us  ; — here's  Mrs. 
Bunco,  as  is  to  be.'' 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Peregrine,  "  you  have 
no  idea  of  the  state  of  nervousness  in  which  you 
keep  me  by  speaking  so  loud,  as  I  said  the  very 
first  day  I  was  here ;  the  walls  of  these  houses 
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are  so  thin,  that  every  word  you  are  now  saying 
may  be  heard,  not  only  up -stairs,  but  next  door.*" 

"  What  then  T  said  Dumbledore, — "  never 
say  anything  I  am  ashamed  of — besides,  my  next 
door  neighbour  is  my  old  friend  Dick  Hill — 
80 — as  I  say,  my  talk  is  '  Vox  et  praeterea  niph 
HUi;—\^ !  ha  !  ha  !— not  but  Mr.  Dick,  as  I 
was  remarking  yesterday,  is  getting  old — eh !  as 
the  poet  says,  '  Dick  age^ — ha !  ha  !  ha  !'*'' 

^'  Gome,  come,  let  us  go  to  the  ladies,^^  said 
Peregrine,  who  found,  as  usual,  that  he  could  get 
nothing  like  common  sense  out  of  his  friend''s 
bead. 

"  Up  to  the  ladies,"'*  said  Dumbledore,  "  to 
be  sure — '  Toute  9weet^  as  the  French  say  of 
the  sugar ;  only  you  would''nt  be  so  ungallant  as 
not  to  drink  dear  Mrs.  D. — my  old  Sally .^ 

"  Certainly  not,""  said  Peregrine. 

"  What  wine  will  you  have  as  a  top-up T"  said 
Dumbledore. 

**  m  take  some  sherry,"''  said  Peregrine. 

"  Do,  do,'*''  said  Dumbledore,  "  /  shall  drink 
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her  in  '  my  deary ^ — ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — ^but  as  it  19 
early,  mightn^t  we  just  take  a  turn  on  the 
Esplanade — one  cigar — eh  V 

"  You  devote  yourself  too  much  to  that  in- 
fernal smoking,^  said  Peregrine. 

"  I  don^t  confine  myself  to  smoking,''  said 
Dumbledore;  "  I  know  the  wholesomeness  of 
the  weed — I  take  snuff — and,  between  you  and 
me  and  the  post,  in  the  cold  winter  nights, 
chew — ha!  ha  !  ha ! — '  quid  et  now,'  as  Horace 
says — ha !  ha  !  ha ! — however,  perhaps  you  may 
like  to  fly  to  the  regions  above;  so  I'll  post- 
pone my  fumigations  till  you  go  home,  and  will 
take  my  chance  of  the  night  to  enjoy  your 
society  and  my  cigar  together  in  the  open  air.*** 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  to  some  people, 
that  a  man  having  achieved  what  was  the  then 
great  object  of  his  life,  under  the  most  agree- 
able and  prosperous  circumstances,  should,  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  secure,  and  it  may  be 
called  triumphantly  secure,  feel  infinitely  more 
unhappy  than  he  had  been  during  the  period  of  his 
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uncertainty  ;  but  so  assuredly  felt  our  friend  Pe- 
r^rine.  He  had  won  the  heart  and  hand,  (soon 
to  foUow)  of  the  very  person  of  aB  others,  whose 
hand  and  heart  he  was  most  anxious  to  win — 
the  prize  was  his  own,  and  he  was  the  accepted 
husband  of  the  handsome  widow.  But,  to  his 
surprise,  it  was  only  when  he  had  thus  carried 
his  point,  that  his  difficulties  seemed  to  him  to 
begin  :  all  the  technicalities  of  law  details  were» 
perhaps,  trifles;  for,  in  his  avowed, or  rather  self- 
admitted,  and  uncle-supported,  character  of  for- 
tune-hunter, he  had  settled  himself  at  last ;  but 
then  Lucetta,  and  all  the  friends  of  her  father, 
were  to  be  conciliated ;  and  then  the  fear  that 
all  the  surviving  brothers  and  sisters  of  Mrs. 
Mimminy  were  to  be  known — ^and  all  their  wives 
and  husbands — ^and  all  their  children — ^and  all 
the  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  wives  and  husbands, 
and  all  their  sons  and  daughters — and  all  their 
cousins  and  nephews,  and  nieces,  and  cousins- 
german — and  all  their  great  uncles  and  half- 
nsters,   and  half-brothers,  and   so   on,  cul  in- 
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^nitum:  and  of  course,  every  one  of  these  people 
had  histories  belonging  to  them ;  and  as  it  ap- 
peared that  Mrs.  Mimminy  had  married  her 
dear  old  Billy  for  his  money,  the  chances  were, 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe  were  less  profit- 
ably though  perhaps  more  suitably  settled,  and 
that,  therefore.  Peregrine  would  be,  in  uniting 
himself  to  this  charming  creature,  marrying 
financially  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  as  yet  entirely 
unknown  to  him ;  but  who,  as  in  a  thousand 
similar  cases,  having,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  an 
established  hive  to  receive  them,  are,  bee-like, 
extremely  apt  to  sting,  if  they  cannot  procure 
as  much  honey  as  they  happen  to  want  from  the 
"  stock;' 

Then  Lucetta  worried  him  sadly.  Mrs.  Mim- 
miny, having  secured  him,  admitted  the  venial 
deception   she   had  played  ofl^  as  to  the  girl's 

■ 

age  ;  and  although  the  maternal  misrepresenti^ 
tion  had  obtained  him  one  chaste  salute  at  the 
outset  of  their  acquaintance,  the  disclosure  of 
the  truth  awakened  a  feeling  of  something  ex- 
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eeedingly  unlike  satisfaction  in  his  mind; — ^in 
two  years  he  might  have  offered  himself  to 
Lucetta,  without,  as  he  thought,  any  serious 
chance  of  refusal ; — and  here  he  was,  plighted 
to  her  mother  with  only  a  lif^-interest  in  a 
part  of  the  girPs  future  certain  fortune — and 
then  such  a  girl — so  pretty — so  clever — and  so 
much  prettier,  and  grown  so  much  more  clever 
in  his  eyes  and  estimation  during  the  progress 
of  their  acquaintance. 

As  has  been  before  noticed,  Mrs.  Dumbledore 
undertook  to  take  ^^dear^^  Lucetta  about  with 
her,  not  more  with  a  view  of  keeping  her  away 
from  the  ^^  loving  couple,'"  than  to  separate  her 
from  Page;  for  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  who  held 
gentle  converse  occasionally  with  her  own  maid, 
had  heard  something  of  the  notions  of  Miss 
Lucetta,  as  to  what  she  should  do,  if  her  mother 
really  did  marry  Mr.  Bunce ;  so  that  during 
the  Sunday,  except  at  church  and  at  dinner,  the 
young  beauty,  as  Peregrine,  the  moment  he  was 
secure  of  the  elder  one,  thought  her,  had  not 
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any  frequent  opportunities  of  conversation  with 
her  intended  father-in-law. 

The  next  day — Monday — would  settle  the 
matter  ;  and  even  if  Page  were  not  so  promptly 
removed,  the  superior  influence  of  Miss  Atkms, 
of  whom  Lucetta,  with  all  her  vivacity,  and  the 
provocation  she  fancied  she  had  received,  could 
not  make  a  dear  friend  and  intimate  confidante^ 
in  less  than  a  fortnight,  would  set  all  things 
to  rights;  because,  by  Lady  Dulcibella  Dam- 
tufTs  account  of  her,  Miss  Atkins  was  some- 
thing unparalleled  and  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  first-rate  governesses. 

How  matters  mend — ^not  when  they  are  at 
the  worst — but  when  one  thinks  they  are  going 
the  way  which  a  man  wishes  them  to  go  ! 
Peregrine,  whose  nervousness,  much  like  that 
of  all  braggarts,  whether  in  love  or  war,  in- 
creased as  time  wore  on,  and  who  really 
had  worried  himself  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal from  his  gentle  widow  and  bride  elect, 
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was  all  at  once  cheered,  charmed,  astonished, 
and  delighted,  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
Uncle  Noll,  who,  on  returning  to  London  from 
his  weekly  task  of  pious  duty,  found  Peregrine^s 
letter  in  the  morning,  and  forthwith  ordered  a  pair 
of  horses  to  his  carriage,  in  which  he  had  origin- 
ally  travelled  to  town,  and  hurrying  Limpus  in 
packing  up,  started  from  the  Tavistock  (which  the 
said  Limpus  invariably  called  The  Cabbage-stalk) 
Hotel  in  Govent  Garden,  and  reached  the  Old 
Ship,  at  Brighton,  just  as  his  hopeful  nephew 
had  finished  dressing  for  dinner. 

The  music  of  the  spheres  could  not  have  been 
more  harmonious  to  the  ears  of  Peregrine,  than 
the  well-known  sound  of  Uncle  Noll's  voice, 
inquiring  after  his  nephew — it  was  everything 
to  him — support,  consolation,  comfort.  His 
presence  in  the  family  circle  would  give  him 
confidence  and  respectability,  and  moreover 
his  advice  in  mere  worldly  matters  would 
be  invaluable,  when  the  time  came  for  the 
trustees,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all 
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the  ark-like  community  of  the  relations  of  his 
intended,  to  mak?  their  appearance.  Not  a 
moment  did  he  lose  in  hurrying  down  stairs  to 
welcome  his  kind  relation ;  and  although  there 
was  no  sitting  room  actually  prepared  for  him, 
he  secured  him  one  all  ready  to  his  hand,  in 
which  a  cheerful  fire  crackled  his  welcome. 

"  Well,  Peregrine,^'  said  Noll,—"  didn't  ex- 
pect me,  I  suppose— <;ould  not  write — so  I  came 
— glad  of  your  news — wish  you  joy — small  glass 
of  brandy,  just  to  drive  out  the  cold — and  then 
— ^hey! — where  does  your  friend  live! — when 
does  he  dine  V 

"  I  will  escort  you,  my  dear  Sir,^  said  Pere- 
grine,— "  and  you  have  no  great  deal  of  time  to 
lose ;  however,  of  this  I  am  quite  sure,  you 
need  not  stand  upon  the  ceremony  of  dressing 
— the  lateness  of  your  arrival  is  quite  sufficient 
apology."" 

"  I  should  think  so,""  said  Noll, — "  if  your 
friend  won"t  take  a  man  in  boots  at  dinner  in  a 
November  night,  he  won"t  do  for  me.  I  shall  just 
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refresh  myself —a  wash  and  a  change— ^h! — well, 
but,  I  say,  Perry,  shut  the  door — there  you 
Limpus,  mind — wait — tell  them  to  show  you 
my  bed-room,  and  111  ring  when  I  want  you 
— take  care  there;  a  good  fire  there — go.'' — 
Limpus  went.  —  "  And  now  —  I  say,  Perry, 
— are  you  all  fast — safe — sure,  snug — no  slip- 
knots— no  loop-holes — got  her  consent  as  well 
as  your  ownf" 

"  As  I  told  you  in  my  letter,  my  dear  uncle, 
80  it  is,*"  said  Peregrine,  '^  I  am  a  happy  man — 
indeed  the  agitation  in  which  I  have  lived  since 
the  termination  of  my  doubts  and  fears,  has 
quite  bewildered  me.'' 

"  Gad,  then,"  said  Noll,  "  as  the  old  joke 
goes,  you  are  two  men — a  man  beside  yourself 
— ^but  why  flurry  and  worry  ?  if  you've  hooked 
your  fish — bagged  your  bird — there's  an  end  of 
all  doubt.  I  say — is  she  prettier  than  Margy 
— ^wittier  than  Dory  f 

"  If  you  love  me,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Pere- 
grine, '^  do  not  recall  those  names  to  my  mind ; 
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and  above  all,  do  not,  in  any  fit  of  railleiy 
against  me,  glance  at  the  sequel  of  Twigglesford, 
at  Dumbledore'^s/^ 

"  Hey,""  said  Noll,—"  what  not  the  bugle 
homT 

"  Oh  no,  no;" 

"  Nor  the  parson'^s  pet  ?"" 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  uncle,  nothing,^  said 
poor  Peregrine,  who,  when  restored  by  his 
presence  to  a  more  perfeipt  recollection  of  the 
delight  his  eccentric  uncle  took  in  what  he 
called  rowing  him,  began  almost  to  repent 
having  sent  for  him.  However,  Peregrine  was 
right  in  his  calculation;  it  was  wise  to  bring  the 
old  gentleman  forward  ;  his  wealth  and  position 
in  life  would,  as  he  foresaw,  substantiate  his 
nephew^s  claims,  and  present  to  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  widow  a  character  to  which 
they  could  not  object ;  and  more  especiaUy  was 
it  important,  as  regarded  the  opinions  of  the 
trustees;  for  it  had  been  made  quite  evident 
to  Peregrine  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
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that  Lucetta  was  perfectly  prepared  to  go  any 
lengths  to  prevent  her  mother's  marriage  with 
Atm,  and  aided  as  she  was  by  Page,  he  was  not 
at  all  easy  as  to  the  probable  success  of  her 
machinations. 

Uncle  Noll  speedily  despatched  his  prepara- 
tions for  starting ; — he  had  never  before  been 
at  Brighton,  and  his  ideas  of  its  size  and  extent 
were  consequently  exceedingly  erroneous;  and 
as  for  the  technicalities  of  that  town,  he  was  in 
utter  ignorance ;  for  when  preparing  for  the 
march  to  Dumbledore's,  a  shower  of  rain  sud- 
denly  falling,  Peregrine  told  one  of  the  waiters 
to  go  to  the  door  and  see  if  he. could  catch 
a  fly;  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed,  with  min- 
gled indignation  and  surprise,  "  Hey — what ! — 
Perry,  set  a  man  to  catch  a  fly  in  a  November 
night! — and  for  what? — hey — Perry,  my  boy, 
you  miui  be  very  far  gone." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  uncle,'*  said  Peregrine, 
^'  not  80  bad  as  that — this  is  a  way  we  ha'w 
here.^     However,  Noll  seemed  to  feel  rather 
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uneasy;  but  his  astonishment  was  run  up  to 
fever  heat,  when  the  man  came  in,  to  say  that 
he  was  sure  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  or  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesea,  would  be  back  on  tiie 
stand  amost  directly. 

"  Who,  Sir  ?''  said  Uncle  Noll  to  the  waiter. 

'^  They  are  the  two  blue  flies,  Sir,^  said  the 
waiter. 

"The  Marquis— the  what— the  Duke*"— 
stammered  the  old  gentleman, — "  two  noblemen 
of  such  high  rank,  qualities,  and  character,  to 
be   called    blue    flies,   by  such  a  white-faced, 

whipper-snapper  of  a 1 — hey — ^gad !  Ill  not 

stop  in  this  house  another  minute  !^ 

"  My  dear  uncle,''  said  Peregrine,  "  let  me 
explain — so  far  from  disrespect,  the  names  of 
noblemen  are  now  given  to  flies,  as  a  tribute  of 
applause  and  aflection ;  and '" 

"  But  what  d'ye  mean  by  flies  T  said  NoU. 

Peregrine,  assisted  by  the  waiter,  proceeded 
to  enlighten  the  old  gentleman  upon  this  pofait, 
and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  their  explanatory 
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lecture  was  happily  illustrated  by  the  seasonable 
arrival  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  carriages  in 
question. 

"  Hey,  gad,''  said  Noll,  quite  charmed  when 
he  was  satisfied  that  no  disrespect  was  intended 
to  the  aristocracy,  "  so  that's  a  fly  now — 
hey — why  then,  as  the  old  joke  goes,  '  looking 
for  a  fly  in  Hyde  Park,'  is  no  such  nonsense  as 
it  used  to  be — hey!"  and  thus  good  humour 
having  been  restored,  the  aflectionate  pair  were 
dragged  with  the  wind  right  a-head  to  the  scene 
of  their  future  festivity. 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  recount  all  the 
details  of  presentation,  introduction,  hand- 
shaking, smile-exchanging,  which  took  place 
upon  the  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Noll 
seemed  to  think  that  he  ought  to  be  privileged 
to  give  his  future  niece  a  chaste  salute,  but 
which,  rather  overpowered  by  her  retiring 
timidity,  he  did  not  perpetrate ;  but  on  turning 
round  to  Peregrine,  he  was  heard  by  all  the 
party  to    ejaculate,  in   what    may   be   called 
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a    stage    whisper,    "  you    are    a    lucky    dog, 
Perry;' 

Again  was  the  family  circle  formed  round  the 
dinner  table,  the  procession  to  which,  however, 
was  marshalled  in  a  different  manner  than  here- 
tofore. Noll  took  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  and  Pere- 
grine handed  down  the  widow;  Dumbledore 
acting  beau  to  Lucetta,  who  certainly  was  not 
in  one  of  her  best  humours;  however,  the  ill 
temper  of  one  individual  had  but  little  chance 
against  the  inveterate  joyousness  of  Noll  and 
his  host,  who  kept  up  a  fire  of  words  diuing  the 
repast. 

Peregrine,  who  was  most  anxious  to  make 
the  certainty  of  his  success  evident  to  his  uncle, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  conversed  with  the 
widow,  and  the  exhibition  of  certain  little  ddi- 
cate  attentions  which  he  paid  her  during  dinner, 
her  returns  to,  and  acknowledgment  of  which, 
could  not  fail  to  satisfy  the  old  gentleman  of 
his  nephew's  seciurity,  could  nevertheless  scarcely 
keep  his  eyes  from  gazing  on  the  giii.     The 
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expression  of  her  countenance  ^as  totally 
changed  from  that,  which  heretofore  had  cha- 
ncterized  it,  by,  as  it  appeared  to  Peregrine, 
the  feeling  that  she  was  an  heiress,  and  that  she 
ought  not,  with  her  fortune,  to  have  been  left 
under  her  mother's  control  as  to  her  marrying, 
while  her  mother  was  at  liberty  to  do  exactly  as 
she  pleased  ;  but  that  expression  was  again 
varied  by  the  anxiety  with  which  she  listened  to 
the  sound  of  the  wheels  of  eveiy  carriage  that 
passed  the  house.  Miss  Atkins  was  to  arrive 
by  one  of  the  London  coaches ;  and  although 
the  Times  had  been  suggested  to  her,  she  might 
have  started  by  some  earlier  conveyance,  and 
therefore  might  arrive  sooner.  Mrs.  Durable- 
dore  went  on  talking  as  usual,  and  somewhere 
about  seven  o'clock,  the  conversation  having  sub- 
sided into  a  lull,  the  ladies  retired. 

"  I  think,  sir,''  said  Oliver  Bunce  to  Dumble- 
dore,  ^^  if  all  I  hear  is  true,  and  all  I  see  I  may 
believe,  this  gentleman,  who  honours  me  by  call- 
ing me  uncle,  is  not  much  to  be  pitied." 

VOL.  II.  c 
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'^  I  may  say  ditto  to  that,^*^  said  Dumbledore; 
''  and  wbat'^s  better  still,  the  more  you  know  of 
the  lady,  the  more  youTl  like  her.*" 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Dumbledore,*^  said  Oliver, 
''  I  havn'^t  been  so  happy  for  a  long  time  as  I 
am  to-day.  Peregrine^s  roving  disposition  will 
now  be  cured ;  for,  as  the  old  song  goes — 

'  Here  ev'ry  flower*B  united.'  ** 

^^  I  am  not  conscious  of  roving,^  said  Pere- 
grine, mightily  afraid  of  irritating  the  humour- 
ous raillery  of  his  uncle,  but  at  the  same  time 
anxious  to  repel  the  insinuations  he  had  just 
ventured. 

^^  Oh  come,  come,***  said  Noll,  '^  no  tales  out 
of  school;  but  as  I  tell  him,  Mr.  Dumbledore, 
marriage  will  settle  him — how  old  now,  d''ye  call 
the  lady  T 

"  Delicate  question,^  said  Peregrine,  "  I  have 
never  ventured  to  inquire  very  minutely — ^thirtj 
or  so,  perhaps.*^ 

"  Thirty,''  said  Dumbledore;— "*  JPorIf  a 
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est/— ha  !  ha  !  ha  !— Split  the  differ- 
ence— say  five-and-thirty.** 

"  The  daughter  is  very  pretty,^'  said  Oliver, 
— **  she  seems  fidgetty — eh  ? — ^and  restless.'' 

"  That,''  said  Peregrine,  "  is  merely  an 
anxiety  to  see  the  young  lady  to  whose  care  she 
is  to  be  consigned  this  evening." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Oliver,  "  settle  it  all  your 
own  way ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  contribute  to  the 
arrangement  and  your  comfort  here,  I  am  ready 
for  you;  you  may  say.  Peregrine,  of  me,  as 
the  old  story  goes,  '  Nunky  pays  for  me,'  and 
111  drink  a  bumper  of  our  worthy  friend's 
excellent  port  wine  to  your  health  and  happi- 


Peregrine  and  Dumbledore,  (especially  the 
fonner,  as  may  naturally  be  believed,)  were  de- 
lighted with  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  the 
old  gentleman,  who,  having  drunk  the  toast, 
declared  that  he  would  have  no  talking  on 
business  till  the  next  day,  and,  drawing  his 
duur  close  to  the  fire,  continued  enjoying  him- 
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self  until  the  usual  siunmons  arrived  for  the 
drawing-rooiD. 

"  Perhaps,**'  said  Dumbledore,  "  if  our  new 
young  lady  is  not  over-fatigued  with  her  jour- 
ney, we  shall  have  a  little  music  to-night.  I^m 
told  she  is  a  first-rate  on  the  harp/'* 

"  So  much  the  better,*"  said  Oliver,  "  more 
domestic  harmony  :  come  then,  let  us  join  the 
dear  creatures  above — we  ought  to  have  pity 
upon  Peregrine — ^hey  gad — come,  my  Benedick 
elect;' 

So  playfully  patting  his  dutiful  nephew  on  the 
shoulder,  the  jovial  old  gentleman  proceeded 
to  mount  the  stairs,  followed  by  his  two  com- 
panions, and  the  instant  he  saw  the  glance  firom 
Mrs.  Mimminy's  eye,  with  which  his  nephew 
was  greeted,  he  gave  one  of  the  little  grunts 
with  which  he  was  wont  quaintly  to  express  his 
satisfaction,  and  seated  himself  on  the  80& 
next  her,  in  order  to  improve  his  acquaintance 
with  her. 

This   arrangement    miUtated  very  seriously 
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against  Dmnbledore^s  design  of  improving  the 
acquaintance  of  Uncle  Noll,  in  whose  joyous 
laugh  and  ready — apprehension  perhaps  is  not 
the  best  word, — enjoyment  of  his  absurdities, 
this  worthy  blockhead  felt  infinite  pleasure, 
and  the  delightful  certainty  that  they  should 
eventually  become  excellent  friends.  As  it  was, 
Dumbledore  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  announcing  to  Peregrine  the  arrival  by 
the  mail  of  some  clothes  from  Nugee,  with 
a  ^^  Hse,  Nugee  do  send  in  maila^''  and  an  ob- 
servation upon,  there  having  been  a  good  deal 
of  l^htning,  which,  having  been  unaccom- 
panied with  thunder,  he  called  the  *'  Dumb 
flammas  Jovi." 

Miss  Lucetta,  who  had  not  yet  made  her 
^pearance  in  the  drawing-room,  but  who  was 
no  doubt  in  council  with  her  "  pretty  Page,'' 
entered  the  circle,  and  communicated  to  her 
Ma,  that  it  was  quite  time  the  Times  should 
have  reached  Brighton,  and  inquired  whether 
some  servant  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  Castle 

c3 
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Square,  to  ascertain  the  arrival  of  that  coach ; 
to  which  Mrs.  Dumbledore  gave  a  satisfactorjr 
answer,  that  the  Times  would  bring  any  pas- 
senger to  their  door,  which  would  save,  at 
least,  one  and  nine-pence  in  porterage  and  fly- 
hire. 

Of  course  this  financial  explanation  satisfied 
the  young  lady,  who  sat  down  at  a  table  by  her- 
self, and  turned  over  some  prints  and  pamphlets 
which  were  lying  upon  it.  Peregrine  went  over 
to  her,  and  said  something  to  her,  of  winch 
she  seemed  to  take  no  notice ;  and  Mrs.  Dum- 
bledore was  worried  very  much  by  noticing  her 
manner  towards  him,  because  every  body  knows 
that  hate  grows  like  love,  by  juxta-position: 
and  that  these  two  people  starting  together  in 
their  relative  situations  in  life,  vrith  disliking 
each  other,  or  with  a  dislike  on  the  one  side, 
which  was  sure  to  engender  a  dislike  on  the 
other,  was  most  disagreeable,  if  not  dangerous. 
It,  however,  was  in  vain  that  Peregrine  attempted 
to  make  himself  agreeable.     Lncetta  was  down- 
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right  sulky,  and  carried  her  sulkiness  to  the 
extent  of  excessive  ill- breeding;  for  when  she 
found  her  future  father-in-law  somewhat  perti- 
nacious, in  his  attempts  to  obtain  an  audience, 
she  hastily  shut  up  the  book  in  which  she  pre- 
tended to  be  absorbed,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room,  to  rejoin  Page,  and,  in  all  probability,  to 
inform  her  of  Peregrine'^s  insidious  attempts  at 
conciliation. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  a  rattling 
crashing  of  wheels,  with  a  dead  stop  at  the 
do<Nr,  and  a  violent  ringing  at  the  house-bell, 
announced  an  arrival. 

"  Hey  gad,*"  said  Noll,  "  somebody  come — 
hey — ^that  sounds  like  an  omnibus.*" 

"  No,  no,'^  said  Dumbledore,  "  '  n&mo  mor- 
talium  omnibm'* — nobody  comes  here  in  an  om- 
nibus— ^no,  no — this  is  the  Times,  no  doubt — 
iSist  coach,  and  sure — '  tempm  fugit,** — ^ha !  ha! 
ha !  Miss  Atkins — here,  Lucetta — where  are 
your 

Lucetta,  actuated  perhaps  more  by  curiosity 
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than  any  other  feeling  at  the  moment,  was  too 
anxious  to  see  Miss  Atkins  to  require  a  second 
summons — down  she  came,  differently  indeed 
in  manner  from  that  in  which  she  made  her 
first  descent  to  Peregrine,  and  close  behind 
her,  "  paging  her  heels,''  Miss  Page,  whose 
desire  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new-comer, 
was  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  the  young  lady, 
but  with  perhaps  more  interested  motives 
than  those  by  which  the  said  young  lady  was 
excited.  Her  hope  was,  that  Miss  Atkins 
would  turn  out  a  hideous  skinny  firump ;  cold, 
cross,  and  ceremonious,  rigidly  frigid,  and  sourly 
sanctified;  so  that  the  more  than  budding 
Lucetta  would  take  a  decided  disgust  to  her, 
and  throw  herself  into  her  arms  as  her  sup- 
porter against  oppression. 

Page  was  just  the  person  to  wish  this,  and 
to  do  aU  that  might  result  from  the  fulfilment 
of  her  wishes ;  and  had  just  got  far  enough 
into  Lucetta's  confidence  to  have  almost  made 
her  hope  that  Miss  Atkins  might  be  odious,  and 
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disagreeable,  so  that  she  might  thwart  her,  and 
take  Page — one  of  the  most  artful,  playful,  and 
pretty  things  of  her  age  and  station — for  her 
confidante,  councillor,  and  future  conspirator, 
against  the  governess. 

It  is  odd  enough,  but  certainly  true,  that  to 
persons  of  strong  feelings  and  sensitive  minds, 
an  arrival,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  is  always 
exciting;  the  present  arrival  was  naturally 
more  exciting  than  the  ordinary  approach  of  a 
governess  would  be,  inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Mim- 
miny  looked  forward  to  \er  aid,  as  ike  support 
which  she  was  to  have  against  the  tracasseries 
of  Lucetta;  and  Peregrine  was  quite  man  of 
the  world  enough  to  know  how  very  much  would 
depend  upon  where  the  influence  over  the 
governess  was  to  exist.  Noll  did  not  relish  the 
disturbance,  which,  of  course,  caused  the  widow, 
the  leading  character  in  the  drama,  to  leave  his 
side,  in  order  to  receive  the  treasure  which  had 
been  consigned  to  her-by  the  Lady  Dulcibella 
Damtuff.  In  £Etct,  it  was  a  break-in,  and  a  break- 
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np ;  however,  Mrs.  Mimminj'a  anxiety  to  see 
Miss  Atkins  was  most  natural,  and  so  eh© 
liurried  out;  and  then  came  the  thumping »» 
trunks  in  the  passage  of  the  house,  and  tli^*^ 
ordinar}'  banging  of  doors,  and  alt  the  gabbUn^? 
Trhich  neceasarily  takes  place  upon  such  8*^ 
occasion,  and  then  Miss  Atkins  was  gracioud^ 
PDceived  by  Mrs.  Mimminy;  and  then  she«»^ 
ushered  up-stairs  to  her  room  by  Lucetta,  wb* 
appeared  to  hke  her  more  than  Page  seeio*^ 
to  approve  of ;  and  then  she  went  and  "  la*'^ 
off  her  things,"  (whatever  that  means,)  a** 
then  "  would  she  have  anjlhing  to  eat  a** 
drink  T  and  the  "  no,  she  had  dined  at  Cr»^ 
ley ;"  and  then,  "  would  she  cnme  into  tl* 
drawing-room ? — nobody  but  the  family •"  tut* 
then  came  the  "  Oh  do.  Miss  Atkins,"  froitf^ 
Lucetta;  and  so  Mrs.  Mimminy  desired  Lucettkr 
when  Miss  Atkins  chose,  to  bring  her  down  and 
{Bveent  her. 

And   then    Lucetta  looked  at  Miss   Atkins, 
wid,   instead  of  a   frump,  she  found   sAe  too* 
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ua  exceedingly  nice  person.     Mrs.  Mininiiny,  at 

I  first  eiglit,  thought  her  rather  too  nice ;  how- 

e%'er,  mucli  tu  Pagc''s  dismay,  it  seemed  quite 

dear,  that    Lucetta   was   very  hi(;;hly  pleased 

with  her ;  and  slio  looked  so   pretty,  and  the 

journey  had  flushed  her;  and  then  she  kissed 

Luixtta,  just  as  if  she  bad  known  Iier  for  a 

tfaoiuand  years,  and  Lucetta  said  to  herself,  "  1 

know  I  shall  like  you."     And  bo  she  intreated 

**w  to  come  down  to  the  drawing-room ;  and 

M  the  midst  of  their  intreaties,  Mrs,  Dumble- 

*•■*  camo  up,  and  g/ie  made  friends  with  Mies 

"tkiiis,  and  was  quite  satisfied  by  the  "  things^ 

■"S  had  on.  after  having  taken  lier  "  things"  off, 

"'**■    she    was    a  very     superior    person ;    and 

*  «i«  added  her  L'ntreatios  to   Lucetta's. 

™e  would  join  the  party  below,  which  she  sc- 

*<i"lingly  a^eed  to  do ;   Page  looking  at  her, 

*8  slie  held  a  light  to  show  the  way,  as  if  she 

could  have  poisoned    her,  conscious  that  the 

hdy,  who  evidently  was  of  her  own  school,  but 
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in  a  much  higher  degree,  would  win  the  young 
lady  entirely  to  herself  from  her. 

Just  as  they  descended  to  the  drawing-room, 
onr  worthy,  impenetrable,  and  woolly-headed 
Dumbledore  was  denouncing  the  Italian  opera. 

"  Pay,  Sir,*"  said  he  to  NoU,  "  pay  for  going 
to  the  opera ! — not  I — if  any  lady  lets  me  go  to 
her  box — I  go  ;  but  to  pay — ^no,  no — ^hearing 
it  is  enough,  as  our  old  friend  Horace  says, 
'  Audire  est  operw  pretium ' — as  for  the  pit — 
gad — Fd  as  soon  sit  in  a  pig-stye — the  '  Iter 
pigrorumJ' — Ha!  ha!  ha!"" 

At  this  juncture  in  walked  Mrs.  Minuniny, 
Mrs.  Dumbledore,  Miss  Lucetta,  and  Miss 
Atkins.  Up  started  old  Noll,  whose  gallantry 
was  as  elastic  at  sixty-two,  as  it  had  been  at 
thirty.  Dumbledore  also  was  on  his  legs.  Pere- 
grine, who  was  standing  still,  looking  over  the 
prints  on  the  table,  merely  turned  himself 
round  as  the  young  lady  entered  the  room — 
their  eyes  met. 
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"  Gracions  heaven  !*"  said  Miss  Atkins ; — 
"  Peregrine !'' 

"  The  devil  ! ""  cried  Peregrine,  "  Kitty 
Cathend  T 

"  Yes — yes,^  said  the  governess, — "  send  for 
a  police-man — send  for — Oh !  Oh !'' — And  down 
went  Miss  Atkins,  Lady  Dulcibella  DamtuflTs 
accomplished  governess,  in  a  fit  flat  on  the 
floor. 

"  Whafs  all  this  T  said  Noll. 

"  Why,  Sir,"*"*  said  Dumbledore,  "  it  is  what 
the  French  call  a  '  Bully  verseyment.'* '' 

"  What  does  it  mean  i'^  said  Mrs.  Mim- 
miny. 

*'  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  said  Lucetta. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?^  said  Mrs. 
Dmnbledore ;  "  if  there"'s  anything  wrong  your 
mother  will  have  to  pay  the  young  person's  fare 
back  to  London.'^ 

"  What  is  it  all  about  V  said  Dumbledore — 
"ehr 
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Hereabouts  Mrs.  Mimminy  felt  it  due  to  her 
delicacy,  to  faint  also;  so  down  she  went  on 
the  sofa — Dumbledore  was  about  to  attempt 
to  relieve  her,  by  throwing  some  water  in  her 
face. 

^'  D.'*'*  screamed  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  ''  mind 
what  you  are  about — damask  sofa  cover — water 
— cost  you  five  pounds,  at  least — ^here,  give  me  a 
pen,  m  tickle  her  nose — ^mind,  don^t  give  me 
a  new  one.'" 

^'  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !^^  again  went  Lucetta. 

*'  Perry,  Perry,  Perry,"*"*  said  Noll, — "  explain 
— explain — what  is  all  this  V 

^'  I  can  explain  nothing  here,  my  dear  uncle,^^ 
said  Peregrine,  '^  this  is  most  unexpected — I 
thought — but — never  mind — we  may  set  it  all  to 
rights  in  the  morning — at  present  we  had  better 
go — yes,  yes,  I  am  quite  serious — ^let  the  young 
person  tell  her  own  story — I  am  unequal  to  the 

task — I  really  am  in  a  very  unpleasant 1 

cannot /'* 
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"  Why,  Perry,''  said  NoU,  «  you— eh  gad 
— what,  IS  this  a  true  bill! — what  does  it 
mean!'" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,'"  said  Peregrine,  "  but, 
Mr.  Dnmbledore,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
leave  your  house  immediately — this  lady — in 
feet " 


"  Oh  Mr.  Bunce,''  said  Lucetta,  "  what  a  man 
you  are"^ — and  if  anything  could  have  com- 
pleted the  annihilation  of  our  hero,  it  was  the 
triumphant  look  of  the  girl,  who  saw  the  con- 
sommation  in  one  moment  of  aU  her  objects^ 
his  dismissal,  and  the  rejection  of  the  governess, 
who,  as  the  reader  may  more  than  suspect,  had 
been  a  particularly  intimate  friend  of  the  flirt- 
bg.  flattering  Peregrine,  while  bearing  a  name 
which  she  had  changed,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  stigma  under  which  she  had  laboured  in 
eonsequence  of  that  very  intimacy. 

Never,  to  be  siure,  did  bubble  burst  more 
suddenly  or  unexpectedly,  than  this  evening 
party.     Never  did  the  members  of  any  circle 
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find  themselves  so  soon  upset,  separated,  and 
half-killed:  amongst  the  most  turbulent  and 
certainly  most  dissatisfied  was  old  Oliver  Bunce; 
because  not  only  was  he  doubly  interested, 
negatively  and  positively,  by  the  position  of  his 
favourite  nephew;  but  because  he  had  been,  to 
speak  figuratively,  almost  dragged  out  of  his  bed, 
to  hurry  from  the  Tavistock  Hotel  in  Covent 
Garden,  to  the  Ship  Inn  at  Brighton,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  a  living  witness  of  the  disgrace  of  the  said 
nephew — his  consequent  denunciation  by  Miss 
Katherine  Atkins — ^and  of  the  entire  prostration 
of  the  scheme,  enterprise,  and  undertaking, 
which  the  aforesaid  Peregrine  had,  by  his  intel- 
ligence, talents,  virtue,  and  accomplishments, 
just  brought  to  its  happy  conclusion. 

The  scene  was  really  lamentable — Mrs.  Mim- 
miny  was  carried  to  her  room,  exhibiting  only 
consciousness  sufficient  to  make  the  most 
furious  resistance  to  any  attempt  of  Peregrine 
to  be  civil.     Miss  Atkins,  alias  Gatheral,  was 
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conveyed  by  one  of  the  footmen,  and  Page,  to 
isr  roofit,  sobbing  and  weeping  most  sadly ; 
Mrs.  Dumbledore  superintending  both  requiemSy 
so  as  to  prevent  any  damage  to  the  furniture* 
Dumbledore  stood  staring  about  him  in  dismay, 
unable  even  to  joke,  and  NoU,  at  last,  con- 
senting to  abdicate,  in  company  with  his  dis- 
comfited relation,  made  active  preparations  for 
his  departure. 

After  the  sobbing  had  subsided,  all  was 
silence;  but  as  Noll  and  Peregrine  were  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  in  a  state  scarcely  to  be  described, 
Lucetta  put  her  head  over  the  ballusters,  and 
said,  in  a  voice  which  rang  in  Peregrine^s  ears 
most  discordantly,  '^  Good  night,  Mr.  Bunce ! 
— I  suppose  we  shan^t  see  you  here  to-morrow — 
ha!  ha!  ha  f"" 

Dumbledore  accompanied  them  to  the  hall, 
and — being  really,  with  all  his  stupidity,  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  having  always  liked  Peregrine, 
and  now  liking  the  uncle — felt  deeply  about 
aD  that  had  happened ;  for  although  not  very 
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sharp,  he  was  sufficiently  alive  to  things  in 
general,  to  conclude  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
screamings  and  exclamations,  which  had  been  so 
plentiful,  must  mean  something  too  serious  to 
be  overlooked.  However,  they  shook  hands,  and 
when  they  departed — the  night  was  cold — the 
wind  blew,  and  Noll  did  not  at  all  relish  facing 
the  breeze — ^however,  as  the  parting  was  unpre- 
meditated, and  the  circumstances  were  strange, 
Dnmbledore  again  bade  adieu  to  his  friends,  so 
unexpectedly  expelled;  and  upon  NoU^s  ob- 
serving that  it  was  a  bitter  night,  DumUedore 
wound  up  his  connexion  with  them  with  one  ct 
his  worst  jokes.  "  Yes,''  said  he;  "  The  air  is 
a  ^  niffffer  and  a  nipping^'*  as  Shakspeare  says, 
— and  as  I  said  to  one  of  my  father's  slaves, 
when  I  caught  him  cutting  plantains  in  one  of 
our  plantations." 

These,  as  far  as  the  Buncos  went,  ''  were  the 
last  words  of  Dumbledore." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


There  is  an  old  proverb,  or  saying,  which,  as 
indicative  of  a  failure,  pronounces  that  '^  all  the 
bt  IS  in  the  fire/^  In  these  days  of  delicate 
literature,  it  might  perhaps  be  better  and  more 
suitably  rendered,  by  saying  that  all  the  obesity 
of  the  animal  has  been  subdued  by  the  caloric  ; 
but  put  it  which  way  we  please,  there  can  be 
no  donbt,  let  the  real  history  of  Kitty  Catheral 
turn  out  how  it  may,  that  our  hopeful  Pere- 
grine has  been  finally  ejected  from  the  Mimminy 
circle.  Indeed,  the  following  note,  received  in 
the  morning  from  Dumbledore,  seems  to  be 
decisive : — 
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"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  extremely  painful  to  write  this 
— ^but,  after  what  happened  last  night,  we  can- 
not receive  you  here — nor  your  uncle  Noll,  as 
you  call  him. — I  liked  him — ^to  me  he  was  a 
regular  *  Nolli  me  tangere^  —  I  took  to  him 
vastly,  but  the  game  is  up ;  my  widow  and 
the  governess  have  had  their  say  out — you  must 
not  show — Miss  Atkins  was  bundled  off  by  the 
first  coach  this  morning — so,  hoping  that  you 
and  I  may  meet  some  time  or  another  here- 
after, I  remain 

"  Yours,  obediently, 

"  J.  DUMBLEDORE. 

"  P.S.— We  could  not  get  rid  of  Miss  Atkins 
by  any  means  till  I  had  given  her  your  address 
in  London.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  ^  r^dreas^ 
she  wants — she  says  she  has  been  used  very 
ungenteelly — that  she  never  could  find  you — 
and  that  you  know  her  attorney  has  got  a  writ 
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of  Fi-Fa  against  you,  if  he  could  but  find  you. 
— I  said  to  Mrs.  D.,  I  was  afraid  it  was  a  writ 
otFie,  Fie.—Ua,  I  ha  !— Adieu/' 

This  missive  of  dismission  was  annihilation — 
DO  doubt  in  the  world  remained,  but  that  his  old 
friend  Kitty,  who  he  believed  was  settled  with 
a  family  in  France,  had  betrayed  all  her  own 
secrete,  in  revenge  for  his  conduct  towards  her. 
They  had  been  exceedingly  intimate.  Peregrine 
had  succeeded  in  rendering  her  what  she  too 
truly  was,  by  promising  her  marriage.  He  pro- 
crastinated— delayed — demurred — suggested — 
referred  to  his  uncle's  advanced  age,  his  great 
expectations,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  admitted  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  fulfilling  his  engagement. 
They  parted — and  Katherine,  who,  with  all  a 
woman's  softness,  loved  him  even  for  his  faults, 
would  have  been  contented  to  take  another 
situation,  and  devote  her  talents  to  the  assiduous 
cultivation  of  the  opening  minds  of  her  young 
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pupils,  without  marrying,  if  Peregrine's  cruelty 
had  ended  there ;  but  no^ — ^from  the  moment  of 
their  separation,  he  had  never  inquired  after 
her,  written  to  her,  nor  in  the  slightest  degree 
interested  himself  about  her ;  nor  did  he  know 
that,  from  reasons  important  to  herself,  as 
regarded  her  own  family  and  connexions^  at 
least  such  of  them  as  were  aware  ^{  her  indis- 
cretion, she  had  changed  her  name,  just  about 
the  time  that  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce  happmtsd 
to  change  his  residence,  without  leaving  word 
with  his  landlord  whither  he  was  moving,  or 
where  he  might  be  heard  of. 

What  he  had  last  heard  was  the  truth.  She 
had  gone  to  France;  and  there,  (having  cre- 
dentials from  two  or  three  families  in  which, 
until  she  unluckily  met  with  our  hero,  she  had 
been  creditably  and  honourably  exerting  her 
faculties,  and  communicating  her  accomplish- 
ments,) her  family  advisers  recommended  — 
whether  for  their  own  sakes,  or  hers,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  determine  —  that    she  should 
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assume  another  rame,  and  the  character  o(  a 
/c»King  widow;  for  which  Ihey  might  perhaps  have 
ha*.^  snme  better  reasons  than  at  first  strike  one 

and  so  she  became  Mrs.  Atkins—"  her  hus- 

v^nd,  whom  she  had  improvidcntly  married,  liad 
■►^*«n  in  the  navy,  and  had  fallen  a  \ictim  at  the 
^^^wHy  age  of  twenty-sis,  to  the  noxious  climate 
*"  Sierra  Leone."  This  was  the  Jiiatory  got  up 
*3r  the  Catherals. 

When  she  made  an  application  to  superintend 
^■*«  education  of  the  amiable  daughter  of  Lady 
^-•idcibeUa  Damtuff,    her    ladyship    was    quite 
^*»armed  with  hor— her  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion were  entirely  satisfactory,  and  she  entered 
^ipon  the  duty  of  idea-shooting  under  the  most 
ravourablc  circumstances,   one    condition   only 
being  made  by  Lady  Dulcibella ;  that  she  should 
drop  the  Mistress,  and  consent  to  be  called  Miss 
Atkins.     Her   youthful   appearance — her  man- 
ners,  be.  &;c.  &c.  fully  justified   it,  and    her 
ladyship  —  why,   perhaps    her    ladyship    could 
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scarcely   tell  —  would    have  her    to   be 
Atkins. 

She  had  most  successfully  carried  her  young 
charge  through  a  two  years^  course  of  education, 
until  the  young  lady  came  with  her  mamma  and 
governess  to  London,  to  be  married  to  Monsieur 
Le  Comte  Henri  Philogene  Theodore  Alfonse 
Ghaumantelle;  when,  of  course.  Miss  Atkins  was 
no  longer  wanted  to  teach  the  young  lady  any- 
thing, and  accordingly  answered  Mrs.  Mimminy^s 
advertisement  for  a  governess,  which  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Post. 

But  now  comes  the  black  bit  of  this  business, 
as  regards  Peregrine  Bunco ;  and  which  part, 
having  told  all  else  that  he  knew  of  the  history  of 
Kitty  Catheral  to  Uncle  Noll,  he  did  not  think 
it  proper  or  prudent  to  mention. 

The  less  one  enters  into  particulars  in  such 
cases,  the  better  for  all  parties ;  but  in  writing 
history,  we  must  not  omit  important  facts,  even 
if  we  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  touched  deli- 
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cately.  During  the  blissful  days  of  Pcregrine''s 
aoquaintancc  with  Katherine,  sundry  expenses 
had  been  incurred,  for  which  he  had  unques- 
tionably rendered  himself  responsiUe — if  not 
legaDy,  at  least  morally ;  and  so  the  poor  girl 
understood,  and  so  did  the  persons  to  whom 
die — for  kis  sake — had  become  indebted.  A 
surgeon  and  apothecary,  a  nurse,  an  uphol- 
sterer, a  linen  warehouseman,  a  wine-mer- 
chant, a  butcher,  a  baker,  a  grocer,  and  lastly, 
an  undertaker;  all  had  claims  upon  her.  All 
these  claims  he  had  faithfully  pledged  himself  to 
discharge ;  but  still  she  was  the  ostensible  cre- 
ditor, and  when  she  talked  of  the  writ  of 
**  Fi  Fa,*"  upon  which  the  indomitable  Dumble- 
dore  quibbled,  she  quoted,  or  rather  misquoted, 
some  announcement  made  to  her  by  a  low 
£rty  attorney,  to  whom  she  had  applied  on  her 
return  to  England,  in  order  to  relieve  her  from 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which,  upon  her 
airiral,  she  felt  herself  exposed.  This  course  of 
proceeding  many  people  may  think  resembles 
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that)  which  the  old  proverb  calls  '*  jumping  out 
of  the  fryingpan  into  the  fire.*"  Alas,  Peregrine, 
with  all  his  cunning,  had  so  carefully  contrived 
to  manage  his  affaire  de  cceur^  that  no  writ  of 
Fi  Fa,  or  Ga  Sa,  or  any  other  writ,  should  ever 
touch  him  on  account  of  poor  Kitty  Gatheral. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Dumbledore^s  an- 
nouncement, of  his  having  imparted  to  Miss 
Atkins  nSe  Gatheral,  the  place  of  his  residence, 
was  to  his  selfish  mind  one  of  the  greatest 
immediate  evils.  In  all  probability,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds  would  have 
settled  all  these  demands,  and  the  ''  gay  de- 
ceiver ^^  would,  by  paying  them,  have  done 
something  to  modify  his  original  criminality; 
but  no :  his  first  determination  on  the  subject 
was  only  strengthened  by  the  frustration  of  his 
hopes  of  aggrandizement  consequent  upon  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  his  once  loved— or, 
at  least  once  sought — victim ;  and  he  resolved, 
that  she  should  still  be  subject  to  all  the  lib 
and  inconveniences  of  her  embarrassments,  in 
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revenge  for  the  miscliiuf  wliich  she  had  done 
liiin  in  his  liist  great  enterprise. 

With  all  his  low  cuiming,  with  all  his  boasted 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  enlightened  too  as 
be  must  have  been,  as  to  the  character  of  his 
uusle,  by  an  almost  constant  residence  with 
him,  he  did  not  know,  and  had  not  courage  to 
try  the  experiment,  that  if,  having  told  him  as 
much  of  the  history  of  his  connexion  with  Kitty, 
as  iltf  in  his  worldly  wisdom  considered  amply 
snfBcieiit,  had  told  him  all, — the  chances — 
not  to  say  the  certainty — would  have  been,  that 
Ndl  would  have  given  him  a  check  for  the  whole 
amoimt  of  the  debts  due.  Peregrine  had  yet 
to  kttm  the  tenderness  and  susceptibility  of  his 
uode^s  heart — of  his  devotion  to  the ''  fair  sex,^ 
as  the  cocknies  call  women — ^and  his  inherent 
di^Kieition  to  do  good ;  and  even  by  an  excess 
porfaaps  of  benevolence,  a  stronger  anxiety  to 
da  good,  and  be  of  service  where  misfortune 
anfareseen — ^innocence  betrayed — or  indiscretion 
repented  of,  were  the  causes  of  the  calamity, 
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which  his  circumstances  enabled  him,  when  he 
thought  proper,  to  succour  and  relieve. 

But  no — not  a  word  of  the  young  woman^s 
pecuniary  difficulties  ;  a  mention  of  those,  Pere- 
grine thought  would  touch  the  old  gentleman^'s 
pocket ;  a  detail  of  them  would  induce  an  expla- 
nation of  their  various  characters  and  qualities; 
in  fact,  neither    would    he   deprive  himself  of 
the  money  to  save  her,  nor  would  he  risk  his 
uncle'^s  good  opinion  by  obtaining  it  from  him ; 
and  in  this  mood  he  contented  himself  by  waging 
the  old   gentleman  to   start  for   town  imme- 
diately after  the  receipt  of  Dumbledore'*8  letter; 
although  Noll,  who,  as  the  reader  already  knows, 
had  never  been  at  Brighton  before,  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  see  some  of  the  humours  of  the 
place,  and  enjoy  himself  for  a  few  days  in  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  pleasures  with  which  Peregrine 
and  Dumbledore  had  assured  him  it  abounded 
at  that  season  of  the  year. 

However,  Peregrine,  who  certainly  had — as 
indeed  the  old  gentleman'^s  visit  to  the  coast 
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prered— a  strong  intlueiicc  over  his  uncle,  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  accede  to  his 
"iah  of  getting  1)ack  to  London  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; and  at  all  events,  (if  he  could  manage  it) 
Wore  Kitty  Oatheral  could  have  time  to  let 
loMe  her  six-and-eight-penny  friend  upon  him, 
*'  liiii  then  residence,  whence  his  intention  was 
to  decamp    instantaneously    without    beat    of 

That  Uncle  Oliver  was  grievously  annoyed. 
iM  only  by  the  defeat  of  his  nephew  which  had 
MCBTped,  but  by  having  been  almost  compul- 
•wity  made  a  witness  of  it,  is  not  to  be  doubted; 
Dor  did  the  cold-blooded  disingenuousness  of 
Pcr^rine,  in  misrepresenting  the  facts  of  the 
,  tend  to  soothe  him.  All,  however,  that 
lAibited  in  the  way  of  irritation,  was  his 
eanon  of  surprise  that  Perry,  as  he  called 
should  not  have  trusted  him  with  the  whole 
K&ir  before ;  just  as  if  Perry — nice  man — had 
trusted  him  with  half  of  it,  then. 

Upon  poor  Mrs.  Mimniiny,  the  ex[ilo3ion  had 
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a  very  serious  effect.  She  liked  Mr.  Peregrine 
Bunce ; — he,  moreover,  had  made  her  believe 
that  he  liked — nay,  loved — her ;  she  had  con- 
fided all  her  secrets  to  him — ^made  his  bosom 
the  depository  of  all  her  amiable  weaknesses, 
little  suspecting  the  sort  of  man  she  had  to  deal 
with; — nor,  to  say  truth  of  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Dumbledore,  would  it  have 
been  at  all  impossible  for  her  to  have  forgiven 
the  indiscretion  of  which  he  had  been  shown  to 
have  been  guilty  in  regard  to  Miss  Atkins ;  bnt 
Mrs.  Dumbledore's  rigorous  vigorous  virtue 
took  such  umbrage  upon  the  occasion,  that  the 
timid  Mrs.  Mimminy  had  not  a  word  to  say  in 
his  defence ;  nor  had  she  nerve  enough  to  stand 
the  increasing  irony  of  Miss  Lucetta,  who 
scarcely  ceased  laughing  from  the  time  she  last 
took  leave  of  Peregrine  till  he  and  h»  uncle 
had  taken  leave  of  Brighton,  whidi  they  did  at 

« 

about  twelve  o'^dock  on  the  Tuesday. 

Now  it  80  happened  that  Mr.  Peregrine Bonee, 
anxious  as  we  know  he  was  to  shake  off  the 
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trammels  of  his  London  lodgings,  had  frequently 
promised  some  acquaintances  of  his,  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  within  some 
twdTO  or  thirteen  miles  of  that  sink  of  sin  and 
searcoal,  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  the  present,  in 
the  fertility  of  his  imaginative  mind,  he  thought 
would  be  an  exceedingly  good  opportunity  to 
fidfil  the  engagement.  He  therefore  determined, 
as  soon  as  he  had  deposited  his  uncle  at  his 
hotel,  to  hurry  to  his  lodgings,  get  his  ^'  things^ 
packed  up,  place  such  trunks  as  he  might  not 
immediately  want,  in  security,  and  start  with- 
out delay  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  friend^s 
residence,  the  precise  locality  of  which,  pru- 
dential reasons,  and  perhaps  an  almost  needless 
delicacy,  induces  the  historian  not  to  disclose. 

To  say  that  it  was  in  Surrey  is  not  to  say  much 
— ^nor  much  more,  to  add — that  it  was  a  fine 
looking  house — stone-fronted,  with  pediment, 
colmnns,  flights  of  steps  leading  to  a  sloping 
lawn,  washed  by  a  silver  stream — or  rather  by  a 
greenish  pond,  borrowed  from  the  stream,  and 
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dammed  up  into  a  sort  of  Uttle  lake.  WeD 
trimmed  plantations  gave  at  once  an  air  of 
security  from  the  northern  and  eastern  winds, 
and  convinced  the  spectator  that  the  master  of 
the  place  had  an  eye  to  the  '^  neat^^  as  well  as. 
the  "  picturesque.'*''  Peacocks  were  to  be  seen 
perching  on  plaster  ballustrades, — a  boat  was 
moored  on  the  ^'  canal,^  whkh  was  moreover 
illustrated  by  two  swans,  who,  whenever  any 
accident  happened  to  the  lock  by  which  the 
majesty  of  the  flood  was  maintained,  went  high- 
and-dry  aground,  and  were  forced  to  land  them- 
selves on  the  lawn  for  fear  of  swan-^Tcek. 

The  owner  of  this  Paradise  was  the  celebrated 
merchant,  Mr.  Joseph  Nobbatop — head  of  the 
great  firm  of  Nobbatop,  Snaggs^  and  Widdle- 
bury — a  house  famous  all  ovc^  the  world  for 
something  which,  to  the  uninitiated  in  mercan- 
tile matters,  is  wholly  inexplicable.  They  dealt 
in  everything,  and  seemed  to  deal  in  nothing 
— whether  it  were  tallow,  tea,  treacle,  tin,  or 
turmerick — salt,   silk,   sugar,  saflfron,  or  salt- 
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petre,  nobody  who  visited  Mr.  Nobbatop'^s  splen- 
did mansion  ever  could  ascertain.  He  was  '^  a 
merchant/^  and  there^s  an  end  :  and  what  can  be 
a  higher  or  nobler  character  than  a  merchant  of 
the  first  city  in  the  world — ^and  so  we  wiU  call 
London,  in  spite  of  any  charge  of  nationality, — 
particularly  in  business. 

Mr.  Nobbatop'*s  turtle  never  tasted  of  tallow — 
Mr.  Nobbatop'*s  venison  never  smelt  of  saifron 
— neither  were  his  entries  seasoned  with  salt- 
petre— nor  did  treacle  interfere  with  the  cookery 
of  his  second  course.     He  was  wealthy  beyond 
calculation — his  wife  was  agreeable,  and  in  the 
..  way  of  family  he  had  one  sod,  and  one  niece, 
whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  daughter.     Nob- 
batop,  as  to  person,  was  in  figure  short,  in  face 
pale,  his  eyes  quick  and  inteUigent;  but  with  all 
has  benevolent  disposition  and  admirable  temper, 
hb  heart  was  not  always  in  his  own  keeping — in 
eompany  with  his  thoughts,  it  was  eternally  fixed 
and  settled  amongst  his  books  in  his  counting- 
house  ;  and  although  whenever  the  conversation 
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took  a  turn  towards  the  subjects  which  he  best 
understood,  and  in  which  he  was  the  most  inte- 
rested, he  became  animated,  and  even  eloquent, 
it  was  clear  to  those  who  knew  him,  that  re- 
laxation from  his  daily  business  did  not  aSbrd  his 
mind  much  relief. 

In  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  society,  there 
was  an  evenness  of  manner  which,  with  strangers, 
might  pass  for  reserve ;  but  he  was  ciquible  of 
noble  actions,  and  performed  them  too,  without 
appearing  to  sympathise  with  anybody  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  There  was  much  beneath  the  sur- 
face; and  once  accustomed  to  his  apparently 
habitual  coldness,  he  would  be  found — ^if  be  did 
take  a  liking — a  firm  and  determined  friend. 

It  will  not  require  much  trouble  of  the  reader, 
in  the  way  of  divination,  to  guess  the  attraction 
held  forth  in  the  family  circle  to  Mr.  Peregrine 
Bunco,  who,  with  his  innate  cunning,  felt  how  ad- 
vantageous it  inight  be  for  him,  while  playing  his 
game  negatively  against  poor  Kitty  Gatheral,  by 
absenting  himself  from  his  lodgings,  to  be  work* 
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11^  aetiyely  in  the  hope  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  exceedingly  pretty  Maria  Grayson,  who 
stood,  in  all  but  blood,  in  the  relation  of  daughter 
to  his  worthy  friend. 

And  here  let  it  be  understood  why  the  thought 
should  have  so  conveniently  struck  him;  and 
why,  after  having  really  made  a  very  favourable 
impression  upon  'Maria,  whom  he  had  met  once 
or  twice  at  parties  and  balls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  should  till  this  juncture  have  abandoned 
all  further  pursuit  of  her.  The  reason  was  this : 
— ^he  had  always  understood,  and  had  perhaps 
formed  an  opinion  of  his  own,  upon  his  personal 
observations,  that  Stephen  Nobbatop,  the  only 
son  and  heir  of  his  father,  was  destined  and 
intended  to  become  the  husband  of  his  fair — or 
mther  dark — cousin. 

By  a  mere  accident,  a  casual  observation 
which  he  had  heard  dropped  by  some  in- 
difierent  person,  he  discovered  that  young  Mr. 
Nobbatop  was  actually  engaged  to  another 
young  lady,  and  that  his  marriage  was  to  take 
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place  in  less  than  a  month.  This  inteUigeace 
not  only  decided  the  course  lie  should  pursue, 
but  the  point  upon  which  he  would  retire ;  and 
accordingly,  although  the  season  was  far  ad- 
vanced, he  proceeded  to  the  Swan  at  Dittou, 
which  he  proposed,  at  least  for  the  present, 
should  be  his  head  quarters. 

To  this  humble,  yet  snug  hostelry',  he  brought  . 
his  horses,  and  his  servant — ^the  break-up  in  * 
London  rendering  it  absolutely  necessary  forr 
him  to  leave  "  no  rack  behind."  Bott«r  aocom — 
modation  for  his  nags  he  could  have  nowhc 
found,  than  in  the  ten -stall  stable  of  the  saidK^ 
Swan.  Nor,  if  he  had  cared  much  about  if.  m  i 
could  he  have  done  better  than  he  might  Ao-^ 
there,  in  the  way  of  living  in  a  quiet  way. 

The  associations  past  and  present  of  thai- 
sweet  vicinage,  are  to  those  who  know  the  toctde, 
delightful.  There,  embowered  in  peace  and 
happiness,  lies,  sheltered  and  dormant,  only  till 
some  new  turn  of  afiairs  shall  bring  it  into  its 
full   blaze  of  splendour,   talent  of  the  hig^ust 
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order.  Look  across  to  Hampton  Court :  what 
recollections  fill  the  mind — recollections  r^-col- 
lected  too,  by  one  of  its  present  worthy  and  ta- 
lented inhabitants — think  of  the  happy  re-unions 
which  so  often  take  place  within  those  ancient 
and  time-honoured  walls — breathe  the  purest 
air  of  its  noble  walks — remark,  too,  the  spark- 
ling eyes,  the  ruby  lips,  and  rosy  cheeks,  by 
which  they  are  adorned.  Go  to  Molsey — (all 
within  a  sort  of  magic  circle  of  no  great  circum- 
ference)— find  there  located,  learning,  intellect, 
genius,  accomplishment ;  kindness  unbounded, 
and  hospitality  unlimited ; — turn  to  the  un- 
assuming Sunbury,  in  more  than  one  house  of 
which  the  historian  has  been  most  happy — 
return  by  Hampton  itself,  with  its  proverbial 
sociality;  the  place  so  justly  favoured  by  a 
lamented  Monarch,  who  generously  and  nobly 
proved  when  on  the  throne,  the  sincerity  of  the 
firiendship  which  he  so  cordially  professed  for  its 
inhabitant  while  only  a  private  individual. 
It  is  a  delightful  suburban  retreat,  and  the 
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reminiscences  of  happy  hours  passed  thereaboutB, 
made  Peregrine  feel,  not  so  deeply  or  sincerely, 
perhaps,  as  his  historian,  a  charm  and  delight 
which  it  might  seem  invidious  here  to  express 
in  their  highest  degree. 

In  returning  to  this  neighbourhood,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  let  it  be  understood,  that  if 
Hackney,  Hanmiersmith,  or  Islington,  had  held 
in  some  of  their  mud-washed  dens.  Miss  Maria 
Grayson,  the  calculating  Peregrine  would,  with 
equal  anxiety,  avidity,  and  satisfaction,  have  taken 
up  his  abode  at  the  Mermaid  at  the  one,  the 
Peacock  at  the  other,  or  at  the  Pack-horse  at 
the  third.  All  he  wanted  to  achieve,  was  the 
^''premier  pas^ — and  therefore,  although  very 
late  in  the  season,  he  affected  barbel-fishing,  and, 
under  the  command  of  the  best  of  all  piscators 
in  those  parts,  Mr.  William  Rogerson,  (worthy 
of  commendation  from  Izaak  Walton  himself,) 
he  betook  himself  to  the  afore-named  Swan  at 
Ditton. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  or  perhaps  one 
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miffht  better  say,  strongly  indicative  of  the  self- 
ishness of  Peregrine'^s  character,  that  he  had  not 
one  single  individual  friend  of  his  own  age  or 
standing  in  life,  in  whom  he  reposed  a  con- 
fidence, nor  indeed  with  whom  he  even  corre- 
sponded. Everything  centred  in  self;  so  that 
when  he  fancied  he  was  triumphing,  there  was 
nobody  to  whom  he  could  impart  his  success, 
and  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  found 
himself  defeated,  he  had  not  an  associate  to 
qrmpathise  with  him  in  his  misfortunes. 

Izaak  Walton,  and  all  his  authorities  and  dis- 
ciples, pronounce  and  proclaim  the  sport  of  the 
angle  to  be  pre-eminently  soothing,  and  even 
exhilarating. 

^  O  the  gallant  fisher's  life. 
Is  the  best  of  any  ; 
rris  full  of  pleasure,  free  firom  strife. 
And  'tis  belov'd  by  many. 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys. 

Only  this 

Lawful  is. 

For  our  skill 

Breeds  no  ill. 
But,  content  and  pleasure.'' 
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So  sings  Piscator  to  Condon,  in  the  words 
of  Jo.  Chalkhill.  —  Hear  again  the  worthy 
Cotton : — 

"  The  angler  is  free 
From  the  cares  that  Degree 

Finds  itself  with  so  often  toimented ; 
And  although  we  should  slay 
Each  a  hundred  a  day, 

'Tis  a  slaughter  needs  ne'er  be  repented. 

'*  We  care  not  who  sa^'s, 

And  intends  to  dispraise, 
That  an  angler  to  a  fool  is  next  neighbour, 

Let  him  prate — what  care  we. 

We're  as  honest  as  he, 
And  let  him  take  that  for  his  labour." 

This  is  gay,  joyous,  and  for  the  most  part  a 
true  picture  of  that  amusement  in  which  some 
exceedingly  wise  people  find  none.  There  is  a 
calm  repose,  mingled  with  a  constant  interest 
in  the  sport,  most  soothing,  and  most  delightful 
to  those  who,  worried  by  business,  hurried  by 
engagements,  are  doomed  to  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  great  cities,  and  the  senseless  din  of 
what  is  called  society.     The  quietude  of  the 
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beautiful  stream — the  freshness  of  the  air — 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers — ^the  music  of  the 
birds — form  a  combination  invaluable  to  him 
whose  head  is  over-worked,  and  whose  heart  is 
not  at  ease.  It  yields  a  balm  which  those  alone 
who  have  tasted  it,  can  appreciate. 

N 

''Away  then^  away^ 

We  lose  sport  by  delay, 
But  first  leave  our  sorrows  behind  us ; 

If  Miss  Fortune  should  come. 

We  are  all  gone  from  home. 
And  a  fishing  «he  never  can  find  us." 

However  just  this  is,  the  reader  must,  by  this 
time,  know  enough  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunco,  to 
be  quite  sure  that  his  object  in  transporting 
himself  to  his  present  quarters,  was  not  exactly 
that  which  he  professed  it  to  be ;  nor  indeed 
was  November  a  season  altogether  calculated  to 
realize  all  the  bright  visions  of  the  enthusiastic 
angler. 

As  to  the  particular  sport  upon  which — ^be- 
cause he  could  ostensibly  hit  upon  no  other 
— ^he  had  fixed,  there  does  exist  a  difference  of 
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opinion,  and  it  seems  but  just  and  fair  to  set 
down  what  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  recorded 
of  it. 

Sir  John  says,  ^^  Fishing  for  barbel  is  at  best 
but  a  dull  recreation — they  are  a  sullen  fish, 
and  bite  but  slowly.  The  angler  drops  in  his 
bait — the  bullet  at  the  bottom  of  the  line  fixes 
it  to  one  spot  of  the  river.  Tired  with  waiting 
for  a  bite  he  generally  lays  down  his  rod,  and 
exercising  the  patience  of  a  setting  dog,  waits 
till  he  sees  the  top  of  his  rod  move ;  then 
begins  a  struggle  between  him  and  the  fish, 
which  he  calls  his  sport,  and  that  being  over,  he 
lands  his  prize,  fresh  baits  his  hook,  and  lays  in 
for  another.^ 

But  dull  as  Sir  John  seems  to  make  out  this 
what  we  do  call  sport,  the  anecdote  which  he  gives 
immediately  after  the  above  passage,  exhibits 
the  feelings  of  an  inveterate  angler  in  a  some- 
what striking  point  of  view. 

'^  Living,^**  says  he,  *'  some  years  ago  in  a 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,   I  was 
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used  in  the  summer  months  to  be  much  on 
the  river.  It  chanced,  that  at  Shepperton, 
where  I  had  been  for  a  few  days,  I  frequently 
passed  an  elderly  gentleman  in  his  boat,  who 
appeared  to  be  fishing  at  difierent  stations  for 
barbel.  After  a  few  salutations  had  passed 
between  us,  and  we  had  become  a  little  ac- 
quainted, I  took  occasion  to  inquire  what  diver- 
sion he  had  met  with. 

^^ '  Sir,^  says  he,  '  I  have  had  but  bad  luck 
to-day,  for  I  fish  for  barbel,  which  you  know  are 
not  to  be  caught  like  gudgeons.** 

"  *  It  is  very  true,'  answered  I,  '  but  what 
you  want  in  tale  I  suppose  you  make  up  in 
weight.' 

"  *  Why,  Sir,'  says  he,  '  that  is  just  as  it 
happens ;  it  is  true  I  like  the  sport,  and  love  to 
catch  fish,  but  my  great  delight  is  in  going  after 
ikem,  I  tell  you  what.  Sir,'  continued,  he,  '  I 
am  a  man  in  years,  and  have  used  the  sea  all 
my  life  [he  had  been  an  India  captain],  but  I 
meMi  to  go  no  more.     I  have  bought  that  house 
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which  you  see  there,  (puiiiting  to  it,)  for  the 
sake  of  fishing.  I  get  into  this  boat  (which  he 
was  then  mopping)  on  a  Monday  morning,  and 
fish  on  till  Saturday  night,  for  barbel,  as  I  told 
you,  for  that  is  my  delight ;  and  this  I  have 
done  for  a  month  together,  and  in  all  that  while 
have  not  had  one  bite'/ "'' 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  as  regards  either 
sport  generally,  or  barbelism  particularly,  let  us 
just  look  at  the  remarks  of  the  Editor  upon  the 
attested  Calendar  sent  by  the  Catcher  to  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Lowe,  in  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  24, 
1766,  in  which  he  distinctly  registers  the  fact, 
that  "from  the  year  1753  to  the  year  1764,  being 
the  result  of  ten  years,  ouq  month,  and  five 
days'*  angling,  he  had  ^  given  to  the  public,**  t .  e. 
caught,  forty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fish/^ 

Whereupon  the  Editor — and  we  give  it  as  a 
set-off  to  the  patient  endurance  of  the  maritime 

>  Sir  J.  Hawkins  on  Walton,  pp.  290,  291.— Ed.  1815. 
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barbd-fisher  at  Shepperton — says,  "  If  I  had 
the  honour  of  an  acquaintance  with  this  keen 
and  laborious  sportsman,  I  might  possibly  at 
times  have  checked  him  in  the  ardour  of  his 
pursuit,  by  reminding  him  of  that  excellent 
maxim,  '  ne  quid  nimis,''  i.  e.  nothing  too  much. 
The  pleasure  of  angling  consists  not  so  much  in 
the  number  of  fish  we  catch,  as  in  the  exercise 
of  our  art,  the  gratification  of  our  hopes,  and 
the  reward  of  our  skill  and  ingenuity.  Were  it 
possible  for  an  angler  to  be  sure  of  every  cast 
of  his  fly,  so  that  for  six  hours  his  hook  should 
never  come  home  without  a  fish  on  it,  angling 
would  be  no  more  a  recreation  than  the  sawing 
of  stone,  or  the  pumping  of  water.'*'* 

This  is  perfectly  true — the  excitement  de- 
pends upon  the  uncertainty.  One  word  more 
as  to  barbel,  and  an  end : — In  the  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  133,  under  the  head  ^^  Angling ^ 
we  are  introduced  to  a  certain  Dame  Juliana, 
(a  sister,  as  supposed,  of  Richard  Lord  Bemers, 
of  Essex,)  who  became  Prioress  of  Sopewell,  in 
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the  year  1400,  who  spake  thus  of  barbel,  accord- 
ing to  her  commentator  : — 

^'  The  barbylle  is  a  sweete  fysshe ;  but  it  is 
a  quasy  mete,  and  a  perylous,  for  mann'^ys 
body.  For  comynly,  he  givyth  an  introduxion 
to  the  febres ;  and  yf  he  be  eaten  raw'' — Hear 
it  not  Comus — ''  he  may  be  cause  of  mann^ys 
deeth,  wyche  hath  oft  be  seen." 

Whereupon  the  said  learned  and  acconoi- 
plished  reviewer,  who  knoweth  well  the  angler's 
art,  as  well  indeed  as  he  knoweth  more  things 
than  many  other  men,  says — 

^^  That  raw  barbel  ought  to  cause  the  death 
of  any  civilized,  unfeathered  two-legged  animal, 
all  cooks  will  allow ;  that  such  an  event  should 
have  been  frequent,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  delightful  state  of  unsophisticated  nature, 
which  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  century." 

Here  then  leave  we  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunco's 
ogtensible  piscatory  pursuits.  Knowing  their  par- 
ticular object  it  may  seem  that  too  much  time 
has  been  expended  on  the  really  scientific  part  of 
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the  afiBiir.  However,  as  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Mr.  Peregrine  himself  may  be  obliged  to 
answer  certain  questions  at  the  house  of  his 
opulent  friend  Mr.  Nobbatop,  when  he  arrives 
there,  touching  his  sport,  perhaps  no  great  harm 
has  been  done  by  the  digression. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Ox  the  next,  or  rather  first,  Sunday^  after  Church, 
Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce  began  his  course  of  amatory 
proceedings;  and,  aware  that  there  was  generally 
a  little  re-union  at  luncheon  at  Mr.  Nobbatop^s 
mansion,  at  that  period  of  that  day  in  each 
week,  he  proceeded  on  horseback,  followed  by 
his  servant,  to  the  gates,  which  he  had  but  once 
before  passed  in  his  life,  and  that  upon  the 
occasion  of  inquiring  after  the  ladies,  whose  car- 
riage had  met  with  some  accident  in  returning 
from  one  of  the  parties  at  which  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  them. 

Then^  Mr.  Nobbatop  had  certainly  given  him 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  of  which,  for  the  reasons 
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of  which  we  are  aware,  and  in  the  belief  that 
Maria  Grayson  was  the  fiancie  of  Mr.  Nob- 
batop,  jun.,  he  did  not  then  think  it  worth  while 
to  avail  himself.  His  almost  immediate  depar- 
ture from  the  neighbourhood  prevented  any 
repetition  of  his  call,  or  of  his  friend'^s  bidding ; 
however,  the  case  being  now  altered,  and  Pere- 
grine being,  as  usual,  perfectly  sure  that  his 
person,  manners,  and  conversation,  had  made  a 
&vourable  impression  upon  the  young  lady,  he 
ventured  to  build  his  hopes  upon  this  slight 
foundation,  and  endeavour  to  revive  the  acquaint- 
ance— for  his  own  benefit. 

To  the  servant^s  inquiry  at  the  lodge,  the 
answer  was,  that  Mr.  Nobbatop  wds  at  home ; 
and  accordingly  our  aspiring  hero  proceeded 
along  the  drive  to  the  door  of  the  mansion,  which 
closed  as  he  first  advanced,  but  was  opened  at 
his  nearer  approach  by  some  exceedingly  smartly 
liveried  footmen,  who,  upon  his  dismounting, 
conducted  or  rather  ushered  him  to  the  dinner- 
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room,   in  which,   as  he  fully   anticipated,  the 
luncheon  had  been  spread. 

The  announcement  of  his  name,  it  must  be 
confessed,  fell  as  far  short  of  his  own  expecta- 
tions of  eflTect,  as  did  our  worthy  Pepys'  new 
periwig  at  church ;  inasmuch  as  Nobbatop  him- 
self, in  the  multiplicity  of  the  avocations,  in 
which  he  was  perpetually  involved,  had  entirely 
forgotten  all  about  him.  Not  so,  however,  the 
ladies — especially  Miss  Grayson,  who  not  only 
had  not  forgotten  him,  but  really  remembered 
him  with  pleasure.  They  were  deUghted  to  see 
him — how  long  had  he  been  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ? — where  was  he  staying ! — what  would  he 
take  I  and  so  on ;  all  of  which  questions  con- 
vinced the  master  of  the  house  that  Peregrine 
was  somebody  whom  he  ought  not  to  have  for- 
gotten, and  therefore  three  or  four  luncheaniien 
were  "  pushed,*^  —  not  from  their  stools,  but 
huddled  up  into  a  crush,  to  make  room  for  the 
new  comer,  who,  finding  how  graciously  he  was 
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received  by  the  fairer  part  of  the  creation, 
poked  himself  between  Mrs.  Nobbatop  and 
Miss  Grayson,  apologizing  with  his  '^  wonted 
grace,^  to  a  poor  dear  little  girl,  with  plaited 
taik,  who,  in  the  concussion,  was  thrudt  out  of 
the  line  of  feeders,  and  forced  to  sit  upon 
aomebody^s  knee,  to  finish  her  repast  with  a 
raspberry  puff. 

The  agreeableness  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce'^s 
manner,  the  playfulness  of  his  conversation,  and 
the  familiarity  of  his  style,  as  regarded  Mrs. 
Nobbatop  and  Miss  Grayson,  all  conduced  to 
eonvince  Mr.  Nobbatop  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  some  most  serious  violation  of  good  man- 
ners,  in  forgetting  not  only  the  person,  but  even 
the  name  of  a  gentleman,  with  whom  it  was 
quite  dear  he  ought  to  be  remarkably  intimate. 
Whereupon,  he  determined,  that  as  soon  as 
famcheon  should  break  up,  he  would  endeavour 
(o  make  amends  for  his  neglect,  by  inviting 
him  to  dinner,  and  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
which  appeared    so    exceedingly    agreeable  to 
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his  wife,  and  (as  he  called  Maria  Grayson)  his 
daughter. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  reply  to  the 
invitation  !  One  of  the  vulgar  errors  which 
have  obtained  in  society  is,  that  a  bishop,  upon 
being  elevated  to  his  see,  says,  "  Nolo  Episco- 
pari,"  when  the  dignity  is  offered  to  him.  No 
such  thing  occurs — no  such  hypocritical  refusal 
forms  part  of  any  of  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  his  consecration,  his  homage,  or  his  en- 
thronement— but  so  goes  the  cockneyism.  But 
even  if  such  were  the  fact,  in  the  case  of  Episco- 
pacy, the  example  was  not  likely  to  be  followed 
upon  an  occasion  like  the  present  by  Peregrine, 
who,  in  dechning  the  proffered  dinner,  might 
have,  as  he  would  himself  have  said,  ^^  thrown 
away  a  chance."  Wherefore  did  he  accept  the 
said  invitation,  not  a  little  elated  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  welcomed  by 
Maria  Grayson,  and  rather  sanguine  as  to 
results. 

"  We  can,  of  course,  give  you  a  bed,**'  said 
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Nobbatop — not  at  the  moment  able  to  recollect 
the  name  of  his  intimate  friend. 

"  No,  thank  you,*"  said  Peregrine;  "  my  head- 
quarters are  not  far  off,— and " 

"  Bat,''  said  Mr.  Nobbatop,  "  you  had  better 
sleep  here — ^why  not  let  your  servant  go  back  to 
your  inn,  bring  your  things  to  dress,  and  so  stay 
with  us  to-morrow !'' 

"  My  horses  are  here,''  said  Peregrine, 
»«and " 

"  Let  them  stay  here,"said  Nobbatop ; "  there's 
plenty  of  room  for  them — they  won't  be  worse 
fed,  or  taken  care  of,  here,  than  at  your  inn ; 
80  just  order  your  servant  to  direct  them  to  be 
well  housed — send  back  for  your  things,  and 
make  up  your  mind  to  be  comfortable  where 
you  are— only  being  Sunday,  I  can't  give  you 
any  fishing,  and  even  if  it  were  Monday,  I 
doubt  whether  I  could  give  you  any  very  good 
sport." 

Peregrine  had    fallen   like  a   diamond   into 
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cotton — this  was  beyond  his  hopes — and  after  a 
certain  number  of  protestations  and  expressions 
of  gratitude,  and  of  fears  of  inconyenience,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  he  submitted  to  Mr. 
Nobbatop^s  directions,  and,  having  summoned 
his  servant,  gave  him  his  orders  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  his  exceUent  host. 

While  he  was  absent  upon  this  mission,  Mr. 
Nobbatop  said  to  his  wife — 

^'  Charlotte,  dear !  what  is  the  gentleman^ 
name  that  we  are  so  very  intimate  with  ?'* 

"  Bunce,*"  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop :  "  don^t  you 
recollect  how  agreeable  he  was  at  Lady  Jane 
Ginger's  ball  last  year  ?  and  how  very  good- 
natured  we  found  him  after  our  accident  at  dear 
Mrs.  Macsnigger'^s  party,  when  the  carnage  got 
swamped  in  the  river  f 

"  Oh,  ah!''  said  Nobbatop;  "  yes,  I  do 
remember," — ^not  that  he  did  in  the  slightest 
degree, — "  then  I  have  done  right  in  asking  him 
to  stop  r 
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^^  Quite  ri^t,'"  said  Maria ;  '^  for  I  think  him 
a  most  agreeable  person,  and  flatter  myself  that 
we  are  exceedingly  lucky  that  his  fishing  pro- 
pensities have  brought  him  into  our  neighbour- 
hood.'' 

Fishing  propensities,  indeed ! 

He  must  be  a  very  silly  person  who  does  not 
very  soon  discover  whether  he  is,  or  is  not, 
likely  to  be  what  is  absurdly  called  ^'  popular,'" 
with  any  body  upon  whom  he  has  fixed  his  eye 
or  mind.  Peregrine's  vanity  upon  the  present 
occasion  was  not  needed  to  assure  him  of  the 
character  of  his  reception  by  Maria  Grayson. 
She  really  Juxd  been  pleased  with  him,  as  many 
a  girl  might  have  been ;  and  if  he  had  not 
laboured  under  the  misapprehension  about  her 
engagement  to  her  cousin,  he  then  might  have 
achieved  his  great  object,  and  been  settled  ;  for 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  her  uncle's  intentions 
as  regarded  her.  She  was  called,  upon  the 
imaginary  scale,  to  which  we  have  before  re- 
ferred— ^a  hundred  thousand  pounds  fortune — 
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but,  reducing  it  to  reality,  her  uncle  reaDy  did 
mean,  that  whenever  she  married  with  his  con- 
sent— and  she  was  not  likely  to  marry  without 
it — she  should  have  forty  thousand  pounds  down 
— supernaculum. 

Maria  Grayson  had,  for  two  or  three  years, 
been  the  hunted,  of  Hussars, — the  persecuted, 
of  Lancers, — the  apple  of  contention  between 
small  town  dandies,  young  officials,  and  sons  of 
country  gentlemen  further  down  the  road,  who 
admired  her,  as  she  justly  deserved  to  be  ad- 
mired,  but  who,  (such  is  the  gross  unsentimen- 
tality  of  La  Jeune  Angleterre^)  looked  more  to  the 
worldly  than  spiritual  feeling  of  love,  and  bowed 
before  the  beautiful  picture,  in  hopes  of  its  being 
sent  home  in  a  golden  irame. 

Maria  Grayson  was  quite  aware  of  all  this — 
she  was  not  to  be  dazzled  by  an  embroidered 
jacket,  nor  tickled  with  a  pair  of  black  mnst»- 
chios — she  had  taste,  sense,  and  feeling  ;  and  it 
did  so  happen,  that  Peregrine — ^luckiest  of  hia 
sex — had  interested  her  more  than  any  man  she 
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hftd  yet  seen  —  their  acquaintance  had  been 
slight,  their  association  brief.  He  had  been 
deputed  to  take  care  of  her  at  the  party  remem- 
bered by  her  mother,  at  Lady  Jane  Ginger'*s — 
he  had  led  her  to  supper,  he  had  made  himself 
particularly  agreeable,  and  had  eventuaUy  handed 
her  to  the  carriage — and  it  so  happened,  that 
then,  labouring  under  the  impression  that  she 
was  engaged,  he  was  not  acting  a  part;  so 
that  the  natural  playfulness  of  his  conversation 
made,  unconsciously  to  Atm,  its  effect,  and  as 
we  have  heard  the  bright-eyed  girl  herself  con- 
fess, she  was  quite  pleased  to  see  him  again 
under  their  roof. 

To  please  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  adopted 
daughter,  was  to  please  Mr.  Nobbatop ;  he  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  discussions  or 
arguments  at  home — home  was  to  him,  as  far  as 
it  went,  repose  from  worldly  cares ;  and,  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  security  that  all  went 
well  therej  afforded  him  by  the  exemplary  cha- 
racters of  the  membera  of  his  family,  he  cared 
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nothing  for  what  happened,  who  were  asked, 
who  excluded,  so  as  he  saw  smiles  on  the 
faces  of  those  he  loved,  and  a  hearty  welcome 
given  to  those  who  were  beloved  or  beliked  by 
them. 

The  jmiior  Nobbatop  was,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  absent — he  was  with  his  "  ladie  love,"" 
progressing,  as  the  Americans  say,  to  a  happy 
conclusion  with  his  suit ;  at  which  Peregrine 
did  by  no  means  lament,  inasmuch  as  his  ex- 
perience in  the  scrutinizing  qualities  of  brothers 
and  cousins  did  not  at  all  increase  his  desire 
for  any  association  with  such  relations  or  con- 
nexions during  the  process  of  heart-winning. 
Certainly,  Peregrine  never  stood  upon  so  firm 
a  footing  as  this,  since  we  have  known  him — a 
charming  girl  pre-possessed  in  his  favom? — ^the 
master  of  the  house  most  friendly,  and  his  wife 
exceedingly  kind — this  was  evidently  his  time  to 
make  play— of  that  he  was  aware,  and  accord- 
ingly directed  his  servant  to  bring  a  large 
portmanteau  and  two  mcs  de  nuU^  and  to  tell 
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the  Swan,  that  he  might  probably  not  return  for 
three  or  four  days. 

It  may  offend  some  readers  to  know,  that  Mr. 
Nobbatop^s  dinners — that  is  to  say,  meetings 
of  friends  at  dinner — were  regularly  fixed  for 
Sundays ;  the  true  and  just  reason  for  that  in- 
novation, as  some  people  call  it,  upon  Christian 
—or  rather  protestant — propriety — being,  that 
upon  no  day  excepting  the  day  of  rest,  set 
apart  for  abstinence  from  labour,  could  the  in- 
defatigable Nobbatop  find  time  or  opportunity 
to  exhibit  his  hospitality  or  welcome  his  ac- 
quaintance. Whether  this  notion  was  really  and 
truly  less  pious,  or  less  virtuous,  than  in  the 
times  when  the  squire  uniformly  entertained  the 
parson  of  his  pai-ish  at  dinner  on  the  Sunday ;  or 
whether  all  the  Boman  Catholics  in  the  world  are 
to  be  condemned  for  ever,  for  keeping  Sunday  as 
a  holiday,  after  the  holy  part  of  the  day  is  past, 
who  shall  say!  but  this  we  mil  say,  that  at- 
tempting to  deprive  the  working  classes  of  their 
air,  their  exercise,  their  amusements,  and  their 
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one  day^s  hot  dinner  in  the  week,  by  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  puritanical  regulations,  which 
would  have  disgraced  the  commonwealth,  are  at 
once  indicative  of  hypocrisy,  tyranny,  and  cru- 
elty, and  exhibit  a  spirit  excited  by  a  desire  to 
drive  those  who  are  really  inclined  to  religion, 
into  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  its  just  laws  and 
ordinances.     A  poor  man  must  not  be  shaved 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  to  go  to  church ;   his 
wife  must  not  send  their  dinner  to  be  baked, 
because  it  is  wrong  for  bakers  to  work,  while,  if 
she  stays  at  home  to  cook  it,  she  must  abstain 
from  divine  service  herself.     In  the  afternoon, 
they  must  not  indulge  themselves  with  a  cake 
and  a  glass  of  ale,  aft>er  a  healthful  walk  with 
their  poor  children.     All  public-houses  are  to 
be  closed  ;  all  merriment  is  to  be  stopped  ;  and 
the  day  set  apart  by  the  Divinity,  as  the  day  of 
recreation,  is  to  be  made  a  day  of  gloom  and 
confinement  for   those  who,   as  we  hare  just 
said,  have  but  that  one  day  in  the  week  in  which 
they  can  enjoy  air,  exercise,  the  society  of  their 
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fiunilies,  and  the  harmless  amusements  to  which, 
in  &r  better  days  than  these,  the  much  better 
EInglish  people  were  universally  accustomed. 

Nobbatop  was  as  pious  and  as  charitable  a 
man  as  his  neighbours — he  was  universally  es- 
teemed— he  righteously  fulfilled  all  the  social 
duties  of  life ;  but  he  did  not  see  why  he  should 
not  draw  round  him  on  the  Sunday, — his  only 
day  of  leisure — his  nearest  and  dearest  friends ; 
and  enjoy,  with  proper  gratitu(^e,the  good  things 
of  this  world,  which,  under  Providence,  his  own 
honest  industry  had  earned ;  and  so  Nobbatop 
always  had  a  snug  party  on  the  Sunday,  never 
onoe  omitting,  throughout  the  year,  a  sirloin  of 
beef  as  a  standing  dish — not  exiled  to  the  side- 
table,  but  placed  down  before  himself;  and  it 
was  his  pride  and  delight  to  help  it,  with  all  the 
heartinesa  and  kindness  of  a  true  English  mer- 
chant, whose  whole  object  seemed  to  be,  to 
make  everybody  under  his  roof  welcome  and 
happy. 

Peregrine'^s    debut  at  the  dinner-table  was 
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exceedingly  successful;  he  had  quite  sufficient 
tact  to  talk,  when  he  could  talk,  well ;  and  upon 
subjects  which  he  understood  be  made  no  incon- 
siderable figiire.  The  moment  the  conversation 
turned  upon  anything  which  he  did  not  happen  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  comprehend,  he  became 
the  most  patient  passive  listener;  his  countenance 
expressing  the  strongest  possible  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain information ;  but  then,  he  sometimes  went 
beyond  that,  and  having  fished  out  a  point  which 

he  thought  he  could  manage,  he  would  try  back 

* 

upon  it,  and  ask  a  question,  most  pertinent  in 
its  character,  founded  upon  the  information  he 
had  just  picked  up,  and  which,  while  it  proved 
to  the  original  holder-forth  the  attention  which 
he  had  paid  to  what  had  passed,  and  the  aptitude 
of  his  mind,  impressed  him  with  an  idea  that,  in 
point  of  fact  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
subject-matter  under  discussion,  than  he  had  at 
first  admitted. 

Peregiine,  upon  this  occasion,  did  his  best; 
and  as  there  was  no  stickling  for  precedence  in 
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Nobbatop'^s  house,  he  succeeded  in  getting  him- 
self placed  between  Mrs.  Nobbatop  and  Maria, 
and  really  made  himself  exceedingly  agreeable. 
If  any  fleeting  recollections  of  Mrs.  Mimminy, 
Miss  Lucetta;  and  Kitty  Catheral,  crossed  his 
mind  for  a  moment,  he  drowned  them  in  the 
numssue  champagne  of  his  host,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  keep  the  ladies  ^'all  alive,''^  much  to  the 
mystification  of  Mr.  Nobbatop,  who,  though  he 
appeared  to  begin  to  recollect  something  about 
him,  and  was  quite  sure  that  he  deserved  to  be 
where  he  was,  because  his  wife  and  adopted 
daughter  told  him  so— determined  that  when 
they  retired  to  rest,  he  would  make  some  further 
inquiries  of  his  lady  into  the  history  of  his 
acquaintance  with  him,  and,  if  possible,  as  to 
the  place  which  he  filled  in  society, — in  fact, 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  to  find  out,  as  people 
say,  "  whom  he  was,  and  what  he  was.*" 

It  has  been  the  fashion  for  some  years  past, 
for  nobodies  with  fine  houses,  to  get  some- 
bodies to  invite  anybodies  and  everybodies  to 
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the  nobodies'  parties ;  and  even  in  the  regular 
routine  of  society,  without  such  extraordinary 
efforts  to  do  something,  there  does  not  happen 
a  ball  in  London,  during  the  season,  at  which 
the  master  of  the  house  is  just  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  a  dozen  or  two,  or  the  dancing 
men  of  the  evening,  as  Nobbatop  was  with 
Peregrine  Bunco.  Peregrine,  however,  was 
located — his  bed  was  ready — ^his  dressing-room- 
fire  was  lighted — ^his  toilet  spread — ^his  clothes 
were  laid  out — his  servant  was  in  waiting,  and 
he  was  in  fact  domiciled ;  so  that  the  inquiry, 
unless  in  the  hurry  of  business  his  host  happened 
to  forget  all  about  it,  was  not  very  important. 

Mr.  Nobbatop  did  not,  however,  forget ;  and 
when  in  the  sanctified  seclusion  of  the  marital 
chamber  he  and  his  lady  talked  over  the  events 
of  the  day  past,  and  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments of  the  day  to  come,  Nobbatop  received  so 
favourable  and  satisfactory  an  account  of  our 
hero,  and  of  his  agreeable  manners,  various 
accomplishments,    and    rich    uncle,    that    the 
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worthy  merchant,  whose  happiness,  as  we  have 
abeady  said,  consisted  in  making  those  happy 
who  were  round  him,  suggested  to  his  better 
half  an  extension  of  the  invitation  to  their  new 
guest,  and  the  expression  to  him  of  a  hope  that 
he  would  stay  the  week  with  them. 

Mr.  Nobbatop  was  off  for  the  city  long  before 
\m  family  or  visitors  made  their  appearance  at 
the  breakfast-table;  but  certainly  never  were 
more  honied  words  distilled  into  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Peregrine  Bunce,  than  those  which,  from  the 
ruby  lips  of  Maria  Grayson,  announced  that  her 
aunt  was  going  to  beg  him  to  favour  them  with 
his  company  for  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Nobbatop 
had  imparted  the  fact  to  her  niece,  and  the 
reader  is  left  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of 
Marians  feelings  towards  Peregrine,  after  being 
told  that  she  was  too  much  pleased,  to  deprive 
her  aunt  of  the  opportunity  of  imparting  the 
invitation  to  their  guest,  and  to  be  the  bearer  of 
it  herself. 

There  is  in  this  world  no  happiness  without 
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alloy ;  and  although  Peregrine  found  himself  all 
at  once  received,  invited,  filed  and  encouraged, 
not  only  by  the  heads  of  the  house,  but  by  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  his  else  unqualified  de- 
light was  moderated  down  into  something  like 
regret,  that  he  had  not  known  the  real  state 
of  the  family  circumstances,  as  regarded  the 
supposed  engagement  between  her  and  her 
cou»n,  when  he  was  there  before.  Then,  all 
the  provoking  intercourse  with  the  Mintons 
would  have  been  avoided — then,  all  the  exposure 
with  the  widow  Mimminy  would  never  have 
taken  place  ;  nor,  calculatmg  as  he  did,  that  in 
the  supposed  case  of  his  success  with  Maria 
Grayson,  some  months  before,  would  Miss  Ea» 
therine  Gatheral  have  been  in  England  to  bring 
herself  and  her  calamities  to  his  notice,  until  at 
all  events  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  prevent 
the  marriage. 

To  persons  not  in  public  life,  and  unaccustomed 
(as  they  are)  to  the  constant  exhibition  of  their 
names,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  every  day^s 
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newspi^r,  the  appearance  in  the  columns  of 
what  are  genteelly  called  the  daily  and  weekly 
journals,  of  the  patronymic  of  an  ordinary  steady- 
going  individual,  is  something  startling  ;  and 
however  anxious  a  young  author,  or  a  young 
anything,  is  to  see  himself  in  print,  all  the  world 
— save  and  except  the  care-burdened  classes,  who 
are  used  to  it — ^feel  a  nervousness  and  a  sort  of 
strange  sensation  at  seeing  themselves  published 
byname  in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  Post,  He- 
rald, or  Chronicle,  as  the  case  may  be — and  this 
nervousness  is  observable  even  in  the  people  who 
have  themselves,  by  their  own  confidential  ser- 
vants, paid  their  seven  shillings  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  be-paragraphed  and  be-puffed. 

When  such  is  the  case,  the  patient  invariably 
reads  the  one  paragraph  about  himself  over  and 
over  again  fifty  times :  the  name  Hobkirk,  or 
Puddephat,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  which  he  re- 
joices, looks  larger  than  any  other  word  in  the 
colunm  before  his  eyes ;  and  he  sits  and  gazes 
on  it  with  a  mingled  delight  and  apprehension — 
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delight  at  finding  it  there — qualified  by  a  false 
punctuation,  wrong  spelling,  or  a  mistaken 
distinction — ^and  the  apprehension,  that  he  may 
be  laughed  at  for  his  self-exaltation. 

Difierent  is  it,  when,  without  the  previous 
soothing  process,  some  editorial  remark  brings 
the  '^  private  individual"*^  before  the  public  gaze 
— the  restlessness — ^the  anxiety  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victim,  who  believes  that  everybody  has 
read  that  which  perhaps  nobody  has  even  seen; 
and  that  the  eyes  of  a  whole  party  are  conse- 
quently turned  upon  him,  while  most  probably 
he  is  personally  unknown  to  the  whole  col- 
lection of  lookers-on. 

But  far  difierent  were  Peregrine  Bunce'*s  ap^ 
prehensions — To  be  noticed  in  the  "  Chit-chat,** 
or  the  '^  Fashionable  intelligence,**  would  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  have  displeased  him;  and  an 
announcement,  that  he  had  left  the  Ship  Hotel 
at  Brighton,  for  London,  would  probably  have 
been  thrice  read  and  once  pointed  out  to  Miss 
Grayson,  whose  possible  innocence  of  the  fiict, 
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that  aUsuch  reports  must  originate  either  with  the 
£sLshioDable  removers  themselves,  their  servants, 
or  the  waiters  at  the  hotels  where  they  put  up, 
might  have  measured  Peregrine^s  importance 
by  the  notice  taken  of  him  in  public  papers. 

None  of  this,  however,  was  acting  upon  Pere- 
grine— his  dread  was,  not  of  seeing  himself  so 
announced;  but  of  seeing  himself,  as  Kitty 
Catheral  had  threatened,  advertised — with  a 
*'  Whereas  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce,'**  at  the  head 
of  the  advertisement,  setting  forth  in  its  body 
the  cruel  desertion  of  the  said  Catherine  by  the 
said  Peregrine.  Suppose  such  a  thing  to  occur 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  bright  sun  shone, 
and  the  path  was  strewed  with  flowers.  And 
then  he  began  to  consider,  and  ask  himself, 
whether  he  had  adopted  a  wise  course  in  setting 
this  unfortunate  but  now  infuriated  girl  at  de- 
fiance; and  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed 
adequately  to  represent  or  describe  the  state  of 
his  feelings,  as  the  two  or  three  daily  papers, 
which  made  their  appearance  regularly  on  the 
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breakfast-table,  (when  no  very  particular  acci- 
dent interfered,)  per  railroad,  every  morning. 

Maria  Grayson  has  been  in  some  sort  de- 
scribed to  the  reader— but  not  quite  dearly 
enough;  she  was  very  quick,  and  clever — ^without 
the  slightest  pretension  to  a  pedestal ;  but  sharp 
in  conversation,  quite  good  enough  in  music 
not  to  be  a  bore,  either  as  to  the  badness  of  her 
performance,  or  its  excellence,  she  played  and 
sang  if  she  were  asked,  and  sang  nicely  too — 
never  attempting  things  unattainable  by  her 
powers.  She  drew,  and  well  enough  for  all  she 
wanted; — if  her  houses  were  a  little  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  her  clouds  a  little  like  apple-dump- 
lings, and  her  trees  a  Uttle  Uke  Bishops'  wigs  of 
the  olden  time,  elevated  upon  pitch-forks,  she 
drew  from  nature.  She  knew  nothing  of  geology, 
nor  of  any  other  ology,  nor  did  she  write 
biUetS'dotur^  in  Greek ;  but  she  was  quite  fit 
to  fill  her  station  in  a  drawing-room,  and  to 
take  her  part  in  conversation — ready  to  oblige — 
willing  to  dance  with  a  little  boy,  if  it  were  for 
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the  benefit  of  society,  or  to  play  the  quadrilles 
in  which  her  associates  were  to  show  off.  In 
bct^  for  Peregrine,  Maria  was  just  the  wife ; 
and  happy  was  it  for  him  that  she  seemed  to 
think  that  he  was  just  the  husband  for  her. 

She  was  very  handsome;  and,  as  we  have 
already  said,  had  been  much  run  after.  She 
thought,  however,  that  she  knew  more  of  the 
world  than  she  really  did  know ;  and  having 
chilled  the  aspiring  dandies  of  the  army  because 
she  looked  upon  them  as  fortune-hunters,  turned 
towards  Peregrine,  not  only  because  she  pre- 
ferred him  personally,  but  because  she  was  quite 
sure  he  was  not  mercenary — thus  reminding  one 
of  the  mouse  in  the  fable,  that  fled  in  terror 
from  the  cock,  which  it  saw  strutting  and  crow- 
iDg  about  the  farm-yard,  to  place  its  confidence 
in  ihe  sleek  tabby  Tom,  by  whose  plain  coat  and 
apparently  gentle  manners  the  poor  Uttle  inno- 
eeski  had  been  completely  beguiled. 

To  get  at  as  much  of  Peregrine^s  feelings  as 
he  chose  to  communicate,  and  at  all  events  to 
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appreciate  his  own-view  of  his  position,  peihaps 
we  may  as  well  conclude  this  chapter  wiUi  a 
letter,  which  he  wrote  on  the  Tuesday  evening, 
in  his  first  week'^s  sojourn  at  Mr.  NobbatopX  ^ 
his  uncle  :— 

"  Stambury  Park, 
" ,  Nov.  — ,  18—. 

"  My  dear  Uncle, 

"  When  I  left  you  and  London,  I  was  so 
very  uncertain  as  to  my  next  pied  a  terre,  that 
I  did  not  attempt  to  give  you  the  power  of 
writing  to  me,  from  my  own  ignorance  as  to  the 
place  to  which  you  could  address  me. 

'^  I  am,  as  you  will  see  by  the  date  of  this, 
most  comfortably  housed,  for  a  week  clear,  in  a 
very  delightful  family,  who  are  kind  and  obliging 
beyond  measure.  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  me 
speak  of  them  last  year,  as  exceedingly  agree- 
able people ;  but  it  is  only  when  one  actually 
lives  domesticated  with  friends,  that  a  man  can 
perfectly  understand  or  duly  appreciate  them. 

*'  My  host  is  the  head  of  the  famous  house  of 
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Nobbatop,  Snaggs,  and  Widdlebury,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  amiable  and  at  the  same  time 
sound-headed  men  I  ever  met  with — indefati- 
gable in  business,  of  which  he  seems  a  complete 
master ;  he  leaves  home  by  eight  o'^clock  in  the 
morning  at  the  latest,  and  does  not  return  till 
just  dinner-time — ^his  knowledge  of  mercantile 
matters  is  quite  surprising;  and  all  I  should 
fear  would  be,  except  that  he  allows  himself 
relaxation  on  Sundays,  that  he  would  over- 
work his  mind,  and,  as  I  should  say,  break 
down. 

«  His  vdfe  is  everything  that  a  merchant's  wife 
of  the  highest  grade  should  be — perfectly  un- 
aflected,  and  friendly,  ahnost  amounting  to  What 
one  might  call  motherly  as  to  her  domestic 
arrangements ;  she  receives  all  her  neighbours, 
who  are  too  glad  to  be  attentive  to  her,  with 
an  equality  of  civility  and  kmdness,  which  might 
serve  as  a  lesson  for  those  who  are,  as  regards 
society,  much  her  superiors. 

'^  Her  son,  who  is  at  present  absent,  and  about 

▼OL.  II.  F 
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to  be  married,  I  remember  likiiig  exceedinghr, 
but  I  always  imagined  him  engaged  to  ibe 
divinity  of  this  shrine — Miss  Grayson,  one  of 
the  most  engaging  girls  I  ever  met  with ;  livety 
and  playful,  yet  full  of  simplicity  and  diffidence, 
the  best-natured  creature  that  ever  lived ;  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  with  bright  black  eyes,  and 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds.  She  is  the  niece 
and  adopted  daughter  of  mine  host,  who  has 
invited  me  to  stay  here  throughout  the  week. 

'^  The  place  is  charming  for  a  modem  villa; 
it  might  perhaps  pretend  to  more — it  has  a 
portico,  through  which  you  enter  a  handsome 
hall,  surrounded  by  a  gallery  leading  to  various 
bed-rooms  —  a  saloon  of  some  forty  feet  by 
thirty  faces  you— on  one  side  of  the  hall  is  an 
admirable  dinner-room,  and  on  the  other  a  smaO 
drawing-room  and  library — beyond  the  dinii^- 
room  is  the  billiard-room,  communicating  witii 
what  I  call  the  saloon,  but  which,  in  fact,  is 
the  general  Uving  room — the  whole  thing  is 
done  in  the  best  possible  style.    His  stables  are 
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good — his  cellar  perfect ;  and  I  do  think,  con- 
sidmng  all  things,  I  have  been  most  fortunate 
in  coming  hither. 

'  When  goes  he  hence  !* 

says  Lady  Macbeth,  speaking  of  Duncan — ^talk- 
ing of  myself,  I  could  as  easily  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  Duncan'^s  murderer.  It  strikes  me  that 
mine  will  prove  an  elastic  invitation  indeed,  and 
that,  as  the  marriage  of  young  Nobbatop  is  so 
soon  to  take  place,  I  may  be  retained  here,  even 
tin  the  celebration  of  that  ceremony. 

*'*'  If  ever  there  were  a  girl  calculated  to  make 
a  man  perfectly  happy,  I  do  think,  from  all  I 
have  seen  of  her  during  our  very  short  asso- 
ciation, I  should  say  it  was  Maria  Grayson. 
You  cannot  imagine  anything  more  delightful 
than  her  manner — such  frankness  and  good 
humour,  such  appreciation  of  anything  said  to 
her.  I  declare,  my  dear  Uncle,  that  the  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  they  say  she  has, 
has  no  more  effect  upon  my  feelings  towards 
her,  than  so  many  grains  of  sand. 

r2 
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^'  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  here  I  should  be  per- 
fectly happy,  if  I  were  certain  as  to  the  measures 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  that  vixen  Kitty  Catheral. 
At  present  I  am  greatly  obUged  to  her  for  having 
broken  off  a  match  between  me  and  a  driveller, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  widow  was — with  all 
her  absurdities  about  rams,  turkeys,  and  pug- 
dogs;  and  as  for  the  daughter,  I  defy  any  man, 
father-in-law  or  whatever  he  might  be,  to  keep 
her  out  of  the  way  of  mischief;  she  was  bom  to 
it,  and,  mark  my  word,  will,  (if  she  have  not 
already  done  so,)  fulfil  her  destiny. 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  from  you, 
whether  you  are  aware  of  any  further  pro- 
ceedings of  Miss  Catheral ;  but  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  desire  you  to  write  to  me  here,  be- 
cause, if  any  accident  or  delay  in  the  post,  or 
your  absence  from  town,  should  postpone  your 
answer,  so  that  it  should  arrive  here  ailer  I 
was  gone,  it  might  give  the  Nobbatops  an  idea 
that  I  had  proposed  myself  as  a  fixture.  There- 
fore, my  dear  Uncle,  if  you  have  anything  to 
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say,  and  will  be  kind  enough  to  say  it,  direct 
to  me,  *  Post  Office,  Thames  Ditton — to  be  left 
till  called  for.**  Any  information  will,  I  assure 
you,  be  thankfully  received. 

^'  If  I  can  but  get  clear,  even  for  a  few  weeks, 
of  the  Gatheral  a&ir,  I  am  safe ;  for  here,  my 
dearest  Uncle,  all  seems  plain  sailing,  and  no 
doubts  or  difficulties. — This  may  sound  vain,  but 
in  this  case  I  think,  as  the  London  rai&  say, 
'  There  is  no  mistake.' 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Uncle, 
"  Your  affectionate  Nephew, 
"  Peregbine  Bunce.*^ 


V  3 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


It  may  readily,  be  supposed,  that  Uncle  NoD  was 
highly  gratified  with  Peregrine^s  representation 
of  his  then  present  position,  and  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  vast  improvement  in  his  pros- 
pects, and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  had 
opened  to  his  view.  Like  his  nephew,  he  cer- 
tainly did  feel  a  little  apprehensive  that  more 
would  be  heard  of  the  irate  and  ungentle  Kitty; 
and  with  all  his  anxiety  to  prevent  any  unplea- 
sant exposure,  he  did  not  clearly  see  how  he 
could  manage  to  do  so.  If  he  called  at  the 
lodgings  which  Peregrine  had  abdicated,  to 
make  any  inquiries  whether  such  a  person  had 
herself,  or  by  proxy,  applied  there,  since  hia 
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departure,  it  might  rather  whet  the  appetite  of 
the  landlord's  curiosity — or  that  of  his  wife — 
and  moreover  might,  if  the  visit  were  repeated, 
induce  the  .dissatisfied  damsel  to  consider  her^ 
self  of  more  importance  than  she  really  was;  and 
still  further,  as  the  said  landlord  was  aware  of 
Uncle  Nollys  place  of  residence  in  London,  it 
might  induce  her  to  visit  the  Tavistock  Hotel, 
accompanied  by  her  attorney  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Peregrine  himself  was,  as  we  know,  exceed- 
ingly cunning  and  cautious,  and,  as  he  believed, 
had  cut  the  connexion  with  his  lodgings  so 
dexterously,  that  not  a  thread  remained  which 
could,  by  any  possibility,  serve  as  a  clue  to  his 
present  retreat ;  but  Peregrine  had  forgotten, 
that  however  anxious  for  secrecy  and  seclusion 
be  himself  might  be,  and  however  important 
they  were  to  him  while  shirking  his  duty  to- 
wards an  unfortunate  young  woman,  his  servant 
Tim  was  not  placed  in  a  similar  predicament ; 
on  the  contrary,  having  engaged  the  affections  of 
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the  daughter  of  the  ostler  enrchef  at  the  livery 
stables,  where  his  master'^s  horses  stood,  he  had 
resolved,  whenever  the  proper  time  arrived, 
to  marry  the  said  daughter ;  so  that  hereafter 
when  the  head  ostler  should  have  succeeded  to 
the  then  master,  he  might  become  head  ostler, 
and  when  the  master,  being  then  his  father-in- 
law,  should  '^  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,"^  he 
should  eventually  succeed  to  the  mastership. 

And  all  this  course  was  running  smoothly.  It 
was  with  the  ostler'^s  consent  the  courtship  had 
been  going  on,  and  it  was  understood  in  Uie 
family,  that  whenever  Tim  should  have  cheated 
his  master  out  of  as  much  as  his  respectable 
future  father-in-law  thought  sufficient  for  a  start 
in  life,  he  should  marry  the  girl ;  the  marriage 
being  also  dependent  upon  another  contingency; 
that  is  to  say,  the  succession  of  her  father  to 
the  occupancy  of  the  stables  on  his  own  ac- 
count, which  would,  in  a  similar  way,  with  the 
previously  described  arrangement  depend  upon 
his  success  in  cheating  his  master  to  an  extent 
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sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  for  his  lease  and 
good-will. 

Under  this  honourable  and  satisfactory  un- 
derstanding between  the  parties,  it  was  merely 
natural  that  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce'^s  servant 
Tim  and  his  sweetheart  should  keep  up  a  proper 
and  constant  correspondence.  Peregrine  never 
took  the  precaution  of  warning  Tim  not  to  say 
whither  they  were  gone,  for  two  reasons  ;  first, 
because  he  did  not,  in  his  slyness,  think  it  pru- 
dent to  make  a  confidant  of  his  servant;  and, 
secondly,  because  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
likely  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  any 
firiend  in  London. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  Peregrine,  there 
icaa  this  correspondence  progressing,  as  the 
Americans  say,  between  the  ostler'^s  daughter 
and  Tim,  who,  thanks  to  the  march  of  intellect ! 
wluch  elevates  the  mind,  and  exalts  the  human 
character,  was  in  the  daily,  or,  as  he  would 
perhaps  have  called  it,  the  "  every-other-daily,'' 
habit  of  writing  to  his  Dulcinea. 

f5 
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It  80  happened,  that  one  of  the  most  actire 
inquirers  after  Peregrine,  at  his  late  lodgings, 
Mr.  Hobsnob,  Kitty  Gatheral^s  attorney,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  inquire  of  the  landlord  where 
Mr.  Bunce  kept  his  horses,  when  he  was  in 
London.  The  landlord  of  the  house  told  him  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Hobsnob  lost  no  time  in 
ferreting  out  the  fact ;  and  seeing  the  dear 
Eloisa  Jane  Scruff,  the  betrothed  of  Tim,  in 
the  balcony  of  the  stable-yard,  enticed  her  down 
by  saying  that  he  had  something  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce^s  interest 
to  mention,  but  did  not  know  where  to  find 
him. 

The  plump  and  jolly  Eloisa  Jane  was  can^t 
in  the  snare.  Unconscious  would  she  have  been 
under  any  circumstances,  then,  of  the  mischief 
which  her  communicativeness  might  cause  ;  and 
down  she  came,  and  gave  Hobsnob  the  direction 
to  the  present  residence  of  Peregrine,  copied 
from  Tim's  last  letter. 

The  little  boy  at  the  oilman^  who  was  Bad 
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down  into  the  cellar  to  draw  some  beer,  and 
stuck  his  candle  into  an  open  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, which  he  fancied  rape-seed,  while  he 
performed  the  operation,  was  not  more  uncon- 
scious of  the  probable  consequences  of  his  pro- 
ceedmg,  than  was  the  unsuspicious  girl  at  the 
livery  stables  of  her'^s.  And  here  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  record  the  presence  of  mind  of 
that  said  oilman  under  the  circumstances — the 
boy  came  up  with  the  beer,  having  left  the  candle 
below — 

"  Where  is  the  candle  V  said  the  master. 

"  Dear  me,r  said  the  boy,  "  I  forgot  the 
candle — I've  left  it  sticking  in  the  open  barrel 
of  n^)e-8eed  in  the  cellar."" 

The  oilman  knew  what  the  barrel  really  con- 
tained ; — he,  his  wife,  and  children,  were  seated 
at  supper  in  a  parlour  immediately  over  the 
cellar — death  and  destruction  to  all  of  them 
must  follow  if  the  slightest  doubt  or  shaking  of 
a  hand  in  removing  the  candle  caused  a  single 
spark  to  fall ;  conscious  of  his  own  incapacity  to 
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take  it  from  its  place  without  tremor — asemred 
that  one  word  of  communication  on  the  subject 
would  scatter  the  family  and  endanger  the 
existence  of  them  all,  he,  with  a  power  of  mind 
calculated  assuredly  for  greater  things,  said  to 
the  boy — "  Well,  then,  go  and  fetch  it  up.*" 

The  boy,  wholly  inapprehensive  of  conse- 
quences, did  as  he  was  bid,  went  down  and  took 
out  the  candle  as  steadily  as  he  had  put  it  into 
the  barrel,  and  sure  enough,  as  they  say,  did 
bring  it  up.  Just  consider  the  feelings  of  the 
father  of  that  family  during  the  minute  or  so 
which  was  consumed  in  the  boyls  return  to  the 
cellar — think  what  he  must  have  endured,  as  he 
heard  him  trudge  down  the  stairs,  '^  whistling  as 
he  went  for  want  of  thought,'** — he  sat,  as  it 
were,  paralysed — he  listened — he  heard  him 
coming  up  again — he  saw  him  with  the  light  in 
his  hand  safe  before  him.  Then  it  was  that  he 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
thanked  Heaven  for  the  deliverance  of  himself 
and  family. 
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This  anecdote,  which  is  truth,  may  be  liable 
to  critical  remark ;  and  the  historian  may  be 
sneered  at,  as  the  panegyrist  of  a  sentimental 
pickle-man;  but  knowing  the  circumstances, 
and  duly  appreciating  the  instant  resolution  of 
the  hero,  he  risks  the  chance  of  ridicule,  to  do 
justice  to  wisdom  and  fortitude,  where  justice 
is  due. 

Miss  Eloisa  Jane'^s  perfonnance,  however, 
turned  out  unfortunately  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner. The  candle  which  she  had  unconsciously 
stuck — ^not  exactly  into  a  barrel  of  rape-seed — 
but  the  light  which  she  had  most  unfortunately 
thrown  upon  Peregrine's  retreat,  produced,  as 
the  reader  may  already  anticipate,  a  hlow-up^ 
which,  if  not  so  fatal  in  the  way  of  life  and 
limb  as  that  which  was  threatened  at  the  oil- 
shop,  was  fraught  with  results  the  least  possibly 
pleasant  to  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Peregrine 
Bunco. 

It  was  about  four  days  after  Mr.  Hobsnob 
had  received  the  desired  information,  and  about 
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the  fourth  day  of  Peregriiie''s  domestication  at 
Slambury — so  was  the  domicile  of  Mr.  Nobba- 
top  named — ^that  as  Peregrine,  just  waiting  for 
luncheon,  was  sitting  vi^-v^is  to  Miss  Maria 
Grayson,  with  his  hands  extended,  so  that  she 
might,  in  the  most  convenient  and  agreeable 
manner  to  herself,  wind  off  from  his  fingers  on 
to  a  sort  of  reel,  a  skein  of  deep-green  silk, 
intended,  as  she  told  him,  ^^  if  he  behaved  well,^ 
to  form  part  of  a  purse  which  she  graciously 
designed  to  make  him,  a  servant  came  into  the 
room,  and  hinted,  in  a  gentle  whisper,  that  a 
gentleman  wished  to  speak  to  him,  and  that 
he — the  servant — had  shown  the  gentleman  into 
the  library. 

"  Me  !''  said  Peregrine — somewhat  agitated, 
and  feeling  himself  get  pale  aU  at  once — ^^  Me ! 
—are  you  sure !— it  is'nt  my  uncle— I  expect 
nobody  else — just  say  that  I  am  engaged  at  the 
moment — and  ask  the  gentleman  to  send  in  his 
name.^ 

The  servant  of  course  did  as  he  was  ordered, 
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and  Peregrine  went  on  being  wound  from,  but 
his  hand  was  by  no  means  steadied  by  the  an- 
nouncement, although,  in  all  his  surmises  and 
calculations,  it  so  happened  that  he  did  not  hit 
upon  the  right  subject  of  annoyance. 

The  man  returned  just  as  the  reeling  and 
winding  were  concluded,  and  told  Peregrine  that 
the  gentleman  said  Mr.  Bunco  did  not  know 
him  by  name,  but  that  he  would  not  detain  him 
ten  minutes. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  T'  said  Peregrine,  gal- 
lantly, to  Maria  Grayson  ;  ^^  the  worst  of  being 
much  in  society  is,  that  a  man  can  go  nowhere 
without  being  hunted.'*^ 

"  That,"*^  said  Maria,  graciously,  "  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  popularity." 

To  describe  the  feelings  which  operated  upon 
our  friend  Peregrine  during  his  passage  to  the 
library  would  indeed  be  exceedingly  difficult. 
His  thoughts  flew  about  with  a  perilous  quick- 
ness, and  had  not  settled  to  any  definite  point, 
when,  opening  the  door  of  the  room,  he  saw. 
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walking  up  and  down  with  a  measured  8tep>  a 
sort  of  shabby-genteel,  sickly-looking,  smooth- 
faced, well-shorn  person,  unknown  to  him  by 
sight,  wearing  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  and 
sorrel-coloured  shorts,  with  gaiters  to  match. 
His  salutation  of  Peregrine  was  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  induce  him  to  believe  that  he  felt  ajij 
particular  respect  for  him ;  but  as  the  visitor^s 
hair  grew  lengthily  behind,  and  hung  over  a  very 
greasy  collar,  Peregrine  hoped  at  the  first  blush, 
that  he  was  a  roving  missionary,  or  perhaps  a 
collector  for  some  mistaken  set  of  people,  who 
club  their  money  to  do  more  mischief  in  their 
own  time,  than  aU  the  energies  of  their  progeny 
will  ever  be  able  to  repair. 

However,  Peregrine  bowed  very  civiBy  — 
meaning  by  his  manner  to  say,  '^  What  do  you 
happen  to  want  !^^ 

"  You,  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "  are  Mr. 
Bunco,  I  presume!'' 

"  Exactly  so,''  said  Peregrine* 

'*  My  business,  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  ^'  is 
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not  altogether  agreeable ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  very  shortly  come  to  an  under- 
standing/^ 

"  May  I  ask  your  name,  Sir  ?"  said  Pere- 
grine. 

^'  My  name,  Sir,  is  Hobsnob,^^  answered  the 
stranger. 

"  And  the  business  ?*" 

"  Why,  Sir,^  said  Hobsnob — for  Hobsnob  it 
was — "  is  merely  to  ask  your  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  certain  bills  for  which 
a  client  of  mine.  Miss  Katherine  Catheral,  re- 
mains up  to  this  moment  liable,  but  which,  upon 
what  is  called  an  honourable  understanding 
between  you,  you  have  agreed  to  pay.'' 

"  Oh  !''  said  Peregrine,  drawing  himself  up, 
and  feeling,  on  the  first  impulse  of  the  moment, 
the  organ  of  kickitaveness  very  much  excited ; 
— "  if  that  is  your  business  Sir,  you  may  go — 
my  mind  is  made  up.'' 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  Hobsnob — who  moved  no 
muscle  of  his  cadaverous  &ce,  and  who  talked 
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exactly  as  a  methodist  preacher,  with  what  the 
children  call  the  muUigmhs,  would  have  doled 
out  his  words, — ^'  other  persons  have  made  up 
their  minds  too.  Miss  Cathend  is  acting  upon 
my  advice,  and,  in  fact,  the  business  I  have 
with  you  here,  is  -to  serve  you  personally — ^for 
she  did  not  wish  you  to  be  annoyed — with  a 
writ — a  copy  of  which  I  have  in  my  breedies 
pocket.*" 

"  A  writ !  Sir,'**  said  Peregrine,  still  doing 
brave ; — "  a  writ  for  what.  Sir ! — what  am  I  to 
do  with  a  writ.  Sir  T 

Anything  you  please.  Sir,*"  said  Hobsnob; 

I  would  much  rather,  for  your  sake,  the 
matter  should  be  compromised,  although,  I  dare 
say  I  need  not  tell  you,  it  will  be  more  to  my 
advantage  that  it  should  go  to  trial."" 

"  Trial,  Sir!'^  said  Peregrine;  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  talking  to  me  of  trial  ? — you  know  that 
I  am  not  legaDy  responsible — ^that  I  cannot  be 
sued  for  these  bills,  and  even  if  I  could,  and 
it  comes  to  thaty  Sir,  I  would  go  upon  the  im* 
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morality  of  the  connexion,  and  so  drive  you  out 
of  court-as  it  is,  you  havVt  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.*" 

*^  You  seem  to  know  something  of  the  law, 
Sir,**^  said  the  small  attorney,  ^^  and  probably 
you  may  be  right — but  we  toUl  try  it ;  although, 
I  assure  you,  my  personal  visit  here  has  been 
occasioned,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  by  a  desire 
to  prevent  exposure.'*^ 

*^  Exposure  !^  said  Peregrine,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  chimney-piece ;  ^^  who  cares  for 
exposure,  Sir! — don^t  imagine  that  anjrthing 
like  a  threat  will  affect  me — I  think  the  appli- 
cation extremely  improper,  and  your  inter- 
ference wholly  uncalled   for,  and  all  I  can  say 

is ^  (and  here  Peregrine  stuck  the  poker 

into  the  fire) — ^^  that  I  am  not  the  man  to  be 
bullied  or  imposed  upon.*" 

*^  I  did  not  come  here,'*''  said  the  immoveable, 
plausible  pettifogger,  ''  to  bully  or  impose  upon 
you.     I  came  to  appeal  to  you,  and  to  put  it 
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to  you,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  stay 
proceedings,  than  have  this  affiur  reported  in  aD 
the  newspapers  r 

Now  Peregrine  undoubtedly  thought,  as  the 
attorney  professed  to  think;  but  he  thought 
aIso,that^  by  showing  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy, 
he  might  succeed  in  putting  the  affiur  at  rest  at 
once.  The  idea  of  the  general  publication  of 
the  case,  well  put  in  by  the  paltry  practitioner, 
nevertheless  had  its  effect. 

"  Well,'*'*  said  Peregrine,  "  supposing  I  imtv 
fool  enough  to  listen  to  terms,  what  would  be 
the  amount  P 

'^  I  should  say,*^  answered  Hobsnob,  con- 
tracting his  brows,  compressing  his  lips,  and 
casting  his  eyes  upwards,  as  if  such  a  fellow 
either  expected  to  get  anything  from  heaven, 
or  go  thither  himself, — ^^  I  should  say  some- 
where about  four  hundred  pounds  would  cover 
aU.^ 

'^  Four  hundred  what  T  said  Peregrine,  giving 
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the  poker,  just  then  rapidly  reaching  a  red 
heat,  another  turn, — "  why,  I  would  see  you 

and  the '' 

^^  Don^t  put  yourself  in  a  passion,  Sir,^  said 
the  attorney;  '^  I  am  only  acting  for  another 
person,    and    I    must    conscientiously  do  my 

duty  — r 

"  Conscientiously  !^  said  Peregrine. 

"  And,^  continued  the  lawyer,  "  my  hope  was, 
that  I  might  have  been  prevented  the  necessity 
of  executing  this  service." 

"  Service,  Sir,"  said  Peregrine  ;  "  why,  I  will 
defend  the  case,  or  rather  the  no  case,  to  the 
last  extremity,  as  I  have  told  you^  you  have 
admitted  that  I  know  the  law,  and,  moreover, 
I  defy  you,  or  any  of  your  myrmidons,  to  pro- 
duce one  scrap  of  paper  upon  which  I  ever  ren- 
dered myself  liable  for  the  unfortunate  person 
by  whom  you  are  employed." 

"  I  see,  Sir,"  said  Hobsnob,  "  you  are  irri- 
tated; and  I  think  with  you,  perhaps,  that  it 
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may  be  as  well  for  me  to  abstain  from  taking  the 
step  which  I  at  first  intended.  It  is  quite  dear, 
that  with  some  minds,  persuasion,  and  a  mild 
and  moderate  appeal,  have  a  more  powerful 
efiect  than  coercion.  My  client,  Miss  Eatherine 
Gatheral,  is  now  at  the  Swan  at  Ditton,  to  which 
inn  she  accompanied  me,  and  J  think — as  she 
tells  me  she  has  frequently  seen  the  worthy  lady 
of  this  house,  when  she  was  engaged  as  governess 
in  a  family  near  Guildford,  it  is  possible  that  a 
personal  appeal  to  your  better  feelings,  aided  by 
the  countenance  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Nobba- 
top,  may  effect  that  object,  which,  with  a  gene- 
rally existing  prejudice  against  legal  proceed- 
ings, you  at  present  utterly  repel.  As  that  is 
the  case.  Sir,  I  will,  upon  my  own  req>onmbility, 
withhold  the  service,  and  Miss  Gath^al  and 
myself  will  be  here  between  eleven  and  twdve 
to-morrow.**^ 

A  thunderbolt  hurled  by  the  hand  of  Jove 
himself  could  not  have  more  effectually  demo- 
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lished  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce :  pulling  the  poker 
out  of  the  fire,  he  requested — for  the  first  time 
— Mr.  Hobanob  to  sit  down. 

"  Will  you  take  any  refreshment  T'  said  Pe- 
regrine. 

^^  No,  Sir,  thank  you,"*^  replied  the  attenuated 
attorney. 

"  It  would  be  a  pity,""  said  Peregrine,  "  to 
bring  you  over  here  again  to-morrow.'*'* 

"  Not  the  least  trouble,''^  said  Hobsnob ; 
'^  risita  of  business  always  go  into  the  bill  of 
costs. — It  seems  to  be  very  fine  air  here.  I  don'*t 
care  how  often  I  attend  you.'" 

"  But  I  do,*"  thought  Peregrine. 

^^  And  so,""  said  he,  '^  Miss  Gatheral  is  at 
Ditton.  How  did  she  know  that  I  had  been 
at  Ditton  r 

"  I  havVt  the  slightest  idea.  Sir,''  said 
Hobsnob. 

"  It  is  very  strange,''  said  Peregrine. 

"  Very,  Sir,"  said  Hobsnob, — "  but  with  re- 
gard to  business,  what  am  I  to  say  to  my  client! 
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-will  one  oVlock  to-morrow  suit  you  better 


than  twelve  V 

"  Why/**  said  Peregrine,  "  I  was  thinking  it 
would  be  best  to  save  all  that  unnecessaiy 
trouble — ^you  must  know,  Mr.  Snob ""^ 

"  Hobsnob,"  said  the  mummy,  bowing  his 
head,  and  attempting  a  smile. 

" Mr.  Hobsnob —  I  beg  pardon — you 

must  know  that  in  matters  of  this  sort  every- 
thing ought  to  be  left  to  feeling.  Heaven  knows 
that  I  entertain  but  one  sentiment  towards  poor 
dear  Kitty — and  the  last  thing  I  could  endure 
upon  earth  would  be  to  hear  of  her  being  worried 
or  inconvenienced  in  her  circumstances  ;  but 
established  as  she  is **' 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir,*"  said  Hobsnob ;  "  that  is  a 
point  to  which  I  have  not  yet  come; — ^ruined  as 
she  is  by  her  last  exposure  at  Brighton,  the 
chances  are,  that  she  never  can  regain  her 
footing  —  certainly  not  amongst  the  class  of 
persons  with  whom  she  has  been  hitherto 
engaged."" 
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"  Well,  well,^  said  Peregrine,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly alarmed  lest  his  companion  should 
talk  loud,  or  that  the  ladies  might  linger  in  the 
hall,  into  which  one  of  the  doors  of  the  library 
opened, — "  Well,  well,  we  wonU  discuss  that — 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  with  me  law  is  needless ; 
the  dictates  of  my  own  heart  and  feelings  are 
what  I  invariably  act  upon ;  and  I  assure  you, 
my  dear  Sir, — and  so  I  call  you,  perhaps,  too 
fiuniliarly,  because  you  take  an  interest  in  Kitty, 
—that  it  was  simply  the  idea,  that  she  had  re- 
course to  legal  means  to  force  me  into  doing 
what  it  was  always  my  incUnation  and  intention 
to  do,  that  drove  me  to  set  up  a  defence,  which, 
with  your  gentlemanly  principles,  you  must  be 
certain  I  never  could  have  intended  seriously  to 
maintain.'*^ 

"  I  assure  you.  Sir,**'  said  Hobsnob,  "  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  to  hear  this  explanation  ;  and 
I  think  our  business  may  be  brought  into  a  nut- 
BheD.'' 

"  What  !*"  said  Peregrine,  boiling  with  rage, 
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indignation,  and  every  other  base  passion  that 
could  agitate  a  cold,  selfish  heart, — '^  What  if 
really  the  sum  which  will  make  the  poor  dear 
girl  comfortable,  and  put  her  entirely  at  her 
ease!^' 

"  Why,*"  said  the  attorney,  who  saw  how 
completely  he  had  hooked  his  fish, — '^  I  stated 
just  now,  what  I  thought  would  be  the  probable 
expenses  if  the  case  went  to  trial,  but  then  I 
spoke  professionally ;  you  have  most  generously 
abandoned  that  style  of  conversation,  and  I  put 
it  to  your  liberality — Give  me  a  cheque  on  her 
account  for  four  hundred  pounds,  and  I  will 
pledge  myself  that  you  never  will  be  troubled 
more  on  her  account.'" 

"  If  I  would,''  said  Peregrine,  "  I  could  not 
at  this  moment ;  but  if  you  will  trust  me  so  far, 
I  have  no  objection  this  instant  to  give  you  an 
I  O  U  for  the  amount,  which,  the  veiy  day 
after  I  return  to  town,  I  will  take  up.*" 

"  That,  Sir,"  said  Hobsnob,  "  is  perfectly 
satisfactory ;  and,  to  Aow  you  how  disinterest- 
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edly  anxious  I  am  in  this  af&ir,  direct  the 
I  O  U  to  Miss  CathenJ — I  mean,  say  at  foot 
of  it, — '  To  Miss  Katherine  Catheral ;'  for,  as 
you  know  little  of  me^  without  that  caution,  I 
might — not  that  I  say  I  should — appropriate  it 
to  my  own  use — or  it  might  be  lost^— or  a  thou- 
sand things  might  occur.'"  Hobsnob,  of  course, 
never  meant  that  Kitty  should  see  the  ^^  docu- 
ment,^' for  her  doing  which,  as  he  represented  her^ 
and  would  shortly  re-present  the  paper  to  Pere- 
grine, there  could  not  be  the  slightest  necessity. 
The  proposition,  however,  involved  a  show  of 
integrity,  which,  as  it  cost  him  nothing,  the 
worthy  "  gent.**"*  thought  it  wise  to  make. 

Never  were  three  letters  penned  by  man  more 
painfully,  than  the  ominous  vowels  which  pre- 
ceded the  numeral  four  hundred  :  however,  it 
was  done,  and  Mr.  Hobsnob  was  bowed  out ; 
took  his  departure  never,  as  Peregrine  hoped, 
to  return,  and  proceeded  to  Ditton,  to  inform 
Miss  Catheral,  (that  is  to  say,  if  she  really  were 
there,)  of  the  success  of  his  mission. 
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Peregrine,  enraptured  at  having  got  rid  of 
him  upon  any  terms,  returned  to  the  ladies, 
muttering  to  himself,  with  Macbeth — 

'*  So,  being  gone,  I  am  a  man  again  I" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bunce,*"  said  Maria,  as  Peregrine 
re-entered  the  morning  room,  "  your  friend 
kept  you  an  amazingly  long  time ;  and  Mama 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  make  all  sorts  of 
apologies  for  not  sending  to  you,  to  beg  him  to 
stay  and  have  some  luncheon.^ 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  '*'*  said  Peregrine  ;  "  it  was 
one  of  my  tradesmen,  who  was  anxious  to 
take  my  orders  about  something  he  has  to  do 
for  me.'** 

"  What !""  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  looking  up 
firom  her  work;  "  are  you  going,  as  they  say,  to 
change  your  condition  f* 

"  I  wish  I  were,""  said  Percjgrine ;  "  but  I 
am  one  of  the  imiversally  rejected  of  young 
ladies.**" 

^'  Fishing  for  compliments,  Mr.  Bunce,^  said 
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Maria,  looking  just  as  he  must  have  wished  her 
to  look. 

"  Not  I,^  said  Bunce.  "  If  I  went  after  such 
sport,  I  fancy  my  success  wouldn't  be  much 
better  than  with  the  barbel  at  Ditton.**' 

"  I  don't  mind  your  bad  sport  there,''  said 
Maria;  "  for,  perhaps,  if  you  had  been  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  with  the  barbel,  we  might  not 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  keep  you  here  so 
long." 

Oh  !  if  anybody  capable  of  appreciating  Pe- 
regrine's feelings,  which  we  hope  few  people 
are,  how  readily  will  they  understand  the  joy, 
the  rapture,  the  almost  shuddering  delight,  with 
which  he  heard  these  words.  To  hear  a  young 
and  handsome  creature,  placed,  as  she  was,  in 
the  midst  of  wealth  and  luxury,  express  her  joy 
at  his  being  associated  with  her ;  it  was  some- 
thing even  beyond  his  highest  hopes— or,  as  the 
cockneys  would  write  it,  "aspirations;"  —  he 
bowed  his  head — looked  his  uttermost — and 
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"  Miss  Grayson,  you  wiU  make  me  too  Tain.**^ 
'^  No,^  said  Maria,  *^  I  want  to  make  nobody 
vain.  I  have  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of 
truth,  and  have  no  disguises:  my  aunt  here 
knows  my  opinion  of  you,  for  I  conceal  nothing 
from  her,  and  she  knows  that  I  like  your 
society;  and  that  being  the  case,  I  really  do  not 
see  why  I  should  affect  not  to  like  it ;  so  then, 
liking  it,  is  it  but  natural  that  we — ^for  my  aunt 
and  I  are  perfectly  (Taccord  upon  this  point — 
should  be  extremely  glad  to  have  you  amongst 
us  in  our  quiet  family-party!^ 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Bunce,''  said  Mrs.  Nobba- 
top,  ^^  my  dear  child,  as  I  call  and  consider 
her,  speaks  plainly  :  it  is  the  custom  of  our 
house — we  affect  nothing — we  are  content  with 
the  truth ;  and  if  my  dear  husband  could  but 
manage  to  divert  his  mind  and  attention  a  little 
more  than  he  does  from  his  numerous  avoca- 
tions in  the  city,  I  know  you  would  like  him 
better  than  you  do,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
for  himself.^ 
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"  Indeed,''  said  Peregrine,  "  however  much  I 
may  agree  with  you,  as  to  the  necessity  of  his 
relaxation  from  such  intense  business,  no  such 
process  is  necessary  to  increase  the  esteem,  and, 
I  might  ahnost  say,  affection,  which  I  at  present 
fed  for  him.'' 

"  You  were  bom  to  be  a  courtier,  Mr.Bunce," 
said  Maria ;  *'  you  are  the  best  ^  complimenter,' 
if  there  be  such  a  word  in  the  dictionary,  I  ever 
met  with.  Your  civil  things  are  said  so  apropos^ 
and  come  in  so  naturally,  that  one  is  almost 
inclined  to  fancy  you  sincere." 

*^  I  hope.  Miss  Qrayson,"  said  Peregrine, 
looking  as  if  he  were  acting  Joseph  Surface  in 
the  School  for  Scandal,  ^^  that  I  am  never  in- 
sincere;— ^hy  should  I  be! — ^in  this  house  it 
would  be  impossible,  for  I  have  every ^ 

"  There,  there,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Nobbatop; 
^^  don't  take  the  trouble  to  answer  Maria's 
pertnesses ;  if  I  ever  did  tell  secrets,  I  could  let 
you  know ^" 
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"  Aunt,^  almost  screamed  Maria,  ^^  what  are 
you  going  to  say !'' 

"  Something,*"  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  "  which 
you  would  not  at  all  mind  Mr.  Bunce'^s  hearing.'*^ 

^^  What  that  is,  I  don^t  know,^  said  Maria ; 

"but — but — suppose  we  go  to  luncheon we 

have  been  only  waiting  for  you.'^ 

Bunce  looked  at  Maria,  saw  her  confusion 
and  even  blushes,  and  heard  the  tremulousness  of 
her  voice,  when  she  proposed  the  adjournment. 
—  He  was  satisfied — '  F<wit,  vidi^  viciy'* — the 
afi&ir  was  settled.  Short  as  had  been  his  domes- 
tication at  the  hall,  or  house,  or  park,  or  whatever 
it  was  caHed,  he  had  unquestionably  carried  his 
point,  and  that  too  with  the  evident  sanction 
and  approbation  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Nobbatop 
herself. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Thsee  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  world  so 
imeqaivocally  delightful,  as  the  self-satisfied 
feeling  which  a  gentleman,  ^'  on  promotion,^ 
enjoys  when  he  becomes  conscious  that  he  has 
made  his  hit ;  and  Peregrine  was  not  flattering 
himself  too  much  when  he  enjoyed  this  most 
agreeable  conviction — he  had  made  his  hit. 
Maria  Grayson  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
unaffected  girls  that  ever  lived ;  with  eloquent 
eyes,  and  a  power  of  attractiveness  w!iich  a 
man  could  no  more  describe  than  resist,  but 
which,  perhaps,  anybody  who  has  seen  a  half- 
languishing,  half-laughing  brunette,  in  whose 
countenance  so  much  more  was  expressed  than 
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words,  however  ably  written,  could  convey,  may 
understand.  The  arched  brow — the  playful 
mouth — ^the  one  pet  mole  on  the  cheek — ^and 
the  dimple  which  grew  there,  as  if  by  magic, 
when  she  smiled — the  affected  frown,  when  she 
thought  it  right  to  repress  the  liveliness  of  ber 
companion,  and  the  assumed  gravity  if  Mama 
caught  something  in  the  way  of  playfuhiess, 
which  she  thought  a  little  too  playful,  were  aU 
charming  in  their  way.  In  his  case,  to  speak 
truth.  Peregrine  had  made  his  lodgement  in  the 
lady'^s  heart. 

In  the  days  of  Richardson,  it  became  essential 
to  such  a  reciprocity,  that  the  heart  should  not 
only  be  touched,  but  captured.  In  these  our 
more  modem  times,  when  sentiment  is  as  entirely 
excluded  from  ordinary  society,  as  hoops  and 
swords,  (and,  par  parenthissy  sentimentality  so 
decked  out  seems  droll,)  it  does  not  appear  at 
all  necessary  that  anything  like  desperation  or 
desolation  should  follow  as  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  a  rejected  suit,  although  it  certainly 
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does  follow,  that  a  pining  miss,  or  a  desponding 
bean,  would,  in  these  dajrs,  be  two  objects  of 
immeasurable  ridicule  in  all  the  salons  of  the 
season,  the  thresholds  of  which,  neither  sympathy 
nor  sensibility,  ever  presumes  to  cross. 

Ifimpwrte — ^here  we  have  our  two— our  pair 
— Peregrine  devoted,  and  Maria  doomed ;  and 
no  state  of  things  could  be  more  comfortable 
for  both  of  them — ^for,  as  it  seemed,  they  liked 
each  other  extremely,  and  those  who  happened 
to  drop  in  during  the  week,  would,  and  probably 
might,  have  justly  said,  they  loved. 

O  Uncle  Noll,  Uncle  Noll — ^here  was  a  con- 
sommation  by  you  so  devoutly  wished  ! — here 
were  beauty,  talent,  fortune,  accomplishments, 
iD  concentred,  gained,  captivated,  and  captured, 
in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  most  signal 
defeat  that  a  Lothario  ever  encountered.  Here 
was  no  show  of  tender  affection— no  word  of 
passion — it  seemed  as  if  by  a  mutual  under- 
standing, Peregrine  and  the  girl  had  got  over 
aD  the  cold  and  doubtful  preliminaries,  and  that 
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without  one  syllable  having  been  spoken,  thej 
understood  each  other,  and  that  the  affiiir  had 
been  settled  after  what  the  sweet  poet  calls — 

<^  The  filll-grown  Adam" 

Fashion. — But  that  is  the  way  in  which  nine 
marriages  out  of  ten  are  brought  about :  it  is  the 
liking  produced  by  social  intercourse — or  what 
I  have  elsewhere  quoted  from  Miss  Edgeworth, 
"  juxta-position," — it  is  the  habit.  Peregrine 
could  make  himself  extremely  agreeable ;  but  it 
should  be  observed,  (as  it  has  been  often  observed, 
how  lucky  it  is  that  everybody  does  not  admire 
the  same  object)  that  what  is  extremely  agree- 
able to  one  person  or  one  set  of  people,  is 
excessively  disagreeable,  and  even  disgusting,  to 
another. 

In  one^  circle  you  will  find  a  forward  pre- 
tender to  all  things,  howling  out  songs,  serious 
and  comic ; — dancing,  and  talking  (with  an 
affectation  of  ridiculing  it)  slang  and  vulgarity ; 
considered  the  most  charming  and  entertaining 
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creature  in  all  the  world.  Take  him  next  door 
to  the  house  in  which  he  is  so  prized,  and  the 
chances  are,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  will 
be  ordered  to  show  him  the  door  in  ten 
minutes.  Go  to  another  place,  and  there  you 
will  see  a  proser  of  the  dullest  order  drawling 
out  poetry,  or  talking  fine — which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  lowest  of  all  vulgarities — who  is  gazed  upon 
by  the  coterie  as  something  exceediogly  charm- 
ing, who  would  not  gefc  admission  into  the  hall 
of  the  house,  in  which  the  vivacious  bore,  just 
alluded  to,  is  a  leader. — This  is  fortunate. 

**  These  things  are  matters  of  opinion  ; 
Some  lotet  an  i^ple — some  an  inion." 

And  if  it  were  not  so,  society  would  be  "  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  :^  all  the  world  would 
be  running  after  one  object — everybody  would 
be  ravenous  for  one  dish ;  and  some  one  wine 
would  be  so  universally  drunk,  that  there  would 
be  a  great  and  affecting  drought  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth. 
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Peregrine  was  never  slow  at  availing  himself 
of  circumstances  and  contii^ncies  likely  to  be 
available  in  his  pursuits  ;  and  he  calculated  with 
no  slight  degree  of  judgment  and  discrimination, 
that  the  now  rapidly  approaching  marriage  of 
Mr.  George  Nobbatop  with  Miss  Screecher, 
of  Caddington,  would  not  only  justify  snndiy 
apposite  allusions  to  the  happiness  of  the  mar* 
ried  state,  but  even,  if  he  could  get  the  business 
sufficiently  forward,  give  a  sort  of  opening  for 
a  suggestion,  that  if  Maria  Grayson  really  did 
feel,  as  he  was  confident  she  did,  an  affection 
for  him ;  there  might  be  that  which  in  some 
families  is  considered  an  agreeable  thing — a 
double  marriage  ;  so  that  on  the  same  day 
upon  which  Miss  Screecher  became  Mrs.  Nob- 
batop, Miss  Grayson  might  become  Mra. 
Bunce. 

This  thought  having  entered  and  taken  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  Pei^grine  i^solved  to  foUow 
up  the  suggestion ;  and  although  the  season 
of  the  year  was  avowedly  unfavourable  to  the 
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evening  walks  and  moon-light  strolls,  during 
which  amatory  proceedings  are  best  carried  on; 
where,  when  word^  are  wanting,  and  twilight 
hides  the  blushes  of  the  consenting  girl,  the 
genuine  feeling  of  the  heart  is  practically  con- 
fessed ;  still  he  thought,  if  he  could  contrive  to 
catch  her  alone,  and  attract  her  thoughts  to  the 
pobt  of  her  cousin's  marriage,  that  would  be  the 
moment  to  *'  pop,^  as  Uncle  Noll  had  it.  Else 
the  playfulness  and  naturalness  (as  the  cockneys 
say)  of  Maria  6rayson''s  manner  were  such  that 
be  utterly  despaired  of  making  her  think  him 
amous  and  in  earnest.  Besides,  the  period  of 
their  acquaintance  had  been  so  short. 

Well !  but  then  she  was  so  ingenuous,  so  lively, 
sa  gay,  so  tender,  so  affectionate. — If  any  thing 
occurred  in  conversation  which  brought  him  or 
his  pursuits,  or  his  prospects,  forward — what 
could  he  do ! — make  a  dash  at  once — stand  not 
qx>n>  the  order  of  popping,  but  pop,  justify 
scHiie  sudden  act  of  devotion  by  the  force  of  his 
paasiony  and  the  rapture  of  delight  with  which 
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he  was  inflamed.  No — it  was  too  soon  for 
that — ^and  yet  there  was  a  Captain  of  Lancers 
who  went  a  good  way  a-head  of  him  in  his 
attentions  during  the  morning,  now  and  tiien ; 
but  he  was  never  asked  to  dinner ;  and  so  poor 
Peregrine  doubted — should  he,  or  should  he  not 
do  something  decisive  and  deciding! — No,  he 
resolved  to  bide  his  time — ^remain  another  week 
if  he  were  invited,  ingratiate  himself  still  more 
as  a  friend,  and  then  suddenly  throw  off  his  dis- 
guise like  Sheridan'^s  beef-eater,  and  all  at  once 
proclaim  himself  the  lover. 

Peregrine  became  under  the  sheltering  roof 
of  Mr.  Nobbatop,  not  only  a  special  pet  with 
the  ladies  of  the  house,  but  succeeded  in  giving 
several  of  the  visitors,  who  partook  of  the  daily 
dinners  which  graced  his  hospitable  board,  an 
exceedingly  favourable  opinion  of  his  qualities. 
Wholly  abstracted,  ^  we  have  before  said,  in 
his  mercantile  pursuits,  all  that  Nobbatop 
sought  or  required  was,  that  his  family  should 
be  happy,  and  that  when  he  returned  from  the 
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fiitigues  of  busmesB  he  should  find  an  agree- 
able, but  small — else  would  it  not  have  been 
agreeable — ^party,  assembled  to  partake  of  his 
excellent  &re. 

Amongst  others  of  the  occasional  visitors  at 
Slambury  was  a  Mr.Towsey,  to  whom  Peregrine 
particularly  ^^  cottoned.*"  He  was  a  little  man 
— youngish,  but  shaped  rather  like  an  oil-jar — 
with  a  round  white  face, — having,  moreover,  a 
sort  of  Grimaldi  tufb  of  reddish  sandy  hair  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  a  feeble  attempt  at 
whiskers  under  a  pair  of  very  large  eare.  He 
was  incalculably  good-tempered,  and  by  no 
means  without  ability, — and,  moreover,  an  out- 
and-out  sportsman, — came  frequently  to  lunch- 
eon, fully  equipped  for  what  the  French  call 
La  CAasse^  and  was  mightily  affected  towards 
Maria  Grayson. 

This  it  was  that  so  much  interested  Pere- 
grine— this  was  why  he  cultivated  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  felt  sure  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
bom  him;  and  knew,  moreover,  that  Mariana 
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whole  object  in  paying  him  certain  little  atten- 
tions when  he  was  present,  was  to  convert  his 
credulous  reception  of  her  well-feigned  civilities 
into  ridicule  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  illustrated 
and  finished  up  by  an  imitation  of  lus  mental 
and  personal  attractions,  with  which  the  said 
Miss  Maria  Grayson  would  oceasionally  Siivoar 
the  little  family-circle  when  he  had  taken  his 
departure. 

During  the  period  of  Peregrine^s  probation, 
nobody  can  question  the  nervousness  by  which 
he  must  have  been  regularly  affected  toiuching 
the  very  uncertain  means  he  had  taken  to  soothe 
Kitty  Gatheral  and  her  friend.  A  woman  angiy, 
and  naturally  angry,  at  the  sneaking  desertion 
of  her  betrayer,  is  not  a  being  easily  to  be 
subdued ;  but  when  she  confides  her  wrongs 
and  demands  of  right  to  a  dirty  attorney,  the 
case  becomes  perilous.  For  three  shillings 
and  four-pence  the  needy  vampyre  would  sacri- 
fice his  dearest  friend — and  for  six-and-eight- 
pence,   sell    his  own  soul.     Such  a   creatare 
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was  this  Hobsnob— an  animal,  who,  having 
persuaded  the  misguided  girl  to  trust  to  Atm, 
had  resolved,  if  he  could  threaten,  bully,  or 
alarm  Peregrine  into  giving  the  I  O  U  for 
four  hundred  pounds,  to  compromise  with  all 
the  creditors  with  one  hundred,  give  poor  Kitty 
somewhere  •  about  twenty  pounds  for  herself, 
pocket  the  rest,  and  perhaps  affect  genteel  with 
his  miserable  family,  and  give  a  dance  by  way 
of  a  showing  off  of  his  great  prosperity  in  his 
profession. 

Peregrine  certainly  felt  that  he  was  displaying 
himself  on  the  tight  rope,  so  long  as  Hobsnob 
had  the  power  to  come  and  topple  him  down 
from  his  altitude  by  his  vulgar  threats;  and 
never  did  a  ringing  of  the  bell  at  the  gate  of 
Nobbatop''s  villa  announce  an  arrival  without 
exciting  a  sort  of  fluttering  sensation  in  the 
heart  of  the  anxious  and  entirely  disinterested 
lover,  inasmuch  as  he  feared  it  might  be,  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  somewhat  unfortunate 
affiur  with  Kitty  Gatheral. 
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There  is  a  fable  about  the  cry  of  wolf — a 
most  apposite  sobriquet  for  t'  e  ^^  gent'^  in  ques- 
tion,— wherein  we  are  taught  that  frequent  false 
alarms  engender  indifference,  when  the  brute 
really  arrives;  and,  moreover,  are  there  pro- 
verbs as  to  pitchers  going  often  to  wells,  and 
not  being  broken ;  stil',  is  with  Kitty — not 
Kitty  Gatheral — but  Kitty  of  Gderaine,  the 
event  generally  occurs  at  last. 

One  fine  cold  day,  just  as  the  party  were 
ready  for  a  start,  to  take  a  healthful  walk  after 
luncheon. — And  here  I  must  pause,  to  point  out 
this  course  of  proceeding,  as  a  practical  mistake 
in  the  autumn,  inasmuch  as  the  walk  or  drive 
should  be  taken  between  break&st  and  luncheon, 
while  the  air  is  fresh,  and  the  sun  bright ; — 
instead  of  which,  luncheon  lasting  by  the  aid  of 
conversation  from  half-past  one  till  half-past  two, 
t'::e  '^  lunchers^^  set  out  for  their  walks,  rides,  cr 
drives,  just  as  the  day  is  declining,  and  grope 
their  way  home  through  cutting  winds  or 
fogs  in  the  dusk. 
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Where  letters  are  to  be  answered,  they  may 
just  as  well  be  answered  between  the  time  of  the 
return  and  the  hour  for  dressing,  as  between 
breakfast  and  luncheon.  This  digression  is  in- 
tended to  be  advantageous  to  the  health  of 
numerous  very  delightful  persons,  who,  without 
having  so  simple  a  notion  put  into  their  minds, 
might  never  think  about  it.  In  London,  of 
course,  no  lady  can  order  her  carriage  for  a 
morning  drive,  until  it  is  dusk ;  but  in  London 
people  become  the  wffling  slaves  of  imperious 
&8hion.  In  the  country  they  may  do  as  they 
like,  although  where  the  influence  of  what  is 
called  society  is  brought  into  operation  even 
upon  the  invalids  at  watering-places,  whose  whole 
object  one  would  presume  to  be  health,  the 
same  observance  of  set  rules  is  maintained.  For 
instance :  at  Leamington  nobody  thinks  in  the 
winter  of  walking  out  of  their  houses  till  after 
their  luncheons,  somewhere  about  three  o^clock. 
To  be  sure,  many  of  them  have  been  out  to  be 
drenched  with  the  water,  which  is  so  satisfactorily 
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and  splendidly  served  out  to  them  in  tiie  morn- 
ing ;  but  as  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  stay  at 
home  until  a  certain  hour,  all  the  rest  of  tiie 
people  who  drink  no  water,  and  do  not  get  up 
early,  think  it  necessary  to  stive  themselves  up 
till  nearly  dusk,  before  they  take  exercise,  merely 
because  '^  nobody  goes  out  to  walk  till  that 
time.**^  What  extraordinary  minds  some  people 
must  have,  to  submit  to  the  operation  of  a  general 
rule,  and  regulate  their  proceedings  under  the 
dictum  of  a  mob,  for  whose  intellectual  qualities, 
taking  the  herd  individually,  every  one  of  their 
followers  has  the  very  meanest  opinion. 

Oh,  independence ! — ^not  only  pecuniary  in- 
dependence— but  independence  oi  mind  and 
conduct — what  a  blessing  art  thou!  To  be 
forced  or  induced  to  do  this  or  that,  or  not  to 
do  either,  because  what  one  likes  to  do,  hap- 
pens not  to  be  the  fashion,— or  what  one  does 
not  like  to  do,  is — seems  a  sort  of  slavery 
far  worse  than  the  fabled  wretchedness  of  the 
negroes; — to  dine  at  eight,  because  it  is  the 
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fiMBhion,  when  one  likes  to  dine  at  three; — ^to 
dme  up  and  down  Hyde  Park  in  a  dirty  or  a 
firosty  evening — for  evening  it  is — when  one 
might  enjoy  a  change  of  scenery  and  air,  by 
varying  the  excursion.  To  be  buttoned  up 
twice  a  week  for  four  hours  in  a  hot  cupboard, 
hung  with  scarlet  fustian,  in  an  ill-smelling 
place  in  the  Haymarket,  called  the  Opera  House, 
to  hear  the  same  songs  sung  by  the  same 
people, — ^to  see  the  same  capers  cut  by  the 
same  jumpers,  and  to  look  at  the  same  {aeeB 
which  one  sees  everyday  everywhere  else,  seems 
one  of  the  penalties  paid^— and  at  a  high  rate 
too  by  the  sufferers — ^to  fashion,  hardly  to  be 
accounted  for. 

It  is  not  that  anybody  will  deny  the  beauty 
of  the  music,  the  skilfulness  of  the  dancers,  the 
talents  of  the  performers,  or  the  gaiety  of  the 
ae^ne  ;  nor  do  we  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
saying,  that  people  who  haunt  the  opera  resemble 
men  in  the  pillory,  and  expose  their  heads  while 
Hmr  ears  are  nailed.    What  to  w  makes  the 
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absurdity,  is  the  regularity  of  attendance — ^the 
absolute  necessity  which  exists  in  certain  cirdea, 
of  going  to  the  opera  on  the  Saturday,  as  the 
same  people,  with  a  strange  incongruity,  recon- 
ileable,  we  presume,  to  their  own  principles  and 
onsciences,  feel  for  going  to  church  on  the  Sun- 
day.  A  new  opera — a  new  ballet — ^a  new  singer 
— ^a  new  dancer — the  attractions  of  these  we  can 
understand;  but  the  monotonous  repetition  of 
the  same  exhibitions  night  after  night,  and 
week  after  week,  makes  the  ridicule.  As  to 
the  conventional  uses  of  the  opera,  nobody  can 
doubt  their  advantages  to  society ;  and  those 
would  be  pleaded  by  any  lady  of  quality,  who 
thought  proper  to  defend  the  constancy  of  her 
visits. 

Well,  having  made  this  preachment,  we  leave 
these  cupboards  and  their  curtains,  and  point 
the  reader^s  attention  to  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunoe, 
who  was  pacing  up  and  down  under  the  portico, 
waiting  for  the  ladies,  and  who,  while  clapping  hk 
hands,  partly  in  self-approbation  of  his  success, 
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and  partly  to  make  them  warm,  and  who,  just  as 
he  anticipated  the  friendly  tap  of  smnmons  from 
the  fair  hand  of  Maria  Grayson,  beheld  approach- 
ing the  house,  an  exceedingly  shabby  gig,  drawn 
by  a  wretched  looking  horse,  and  containing  as 
driver,  the  chief  object  of  his  horror,  Mr.  Hob- 
snob,  exerting  all  his  energies  to  urge  on  the 
lanky  brute  behind  which  he  sat. 

The  apparition  was  a  dreadful  one  to  Pere- 
grine— what  was  to  be  done ! — the  vampyre  had 
caught  sight  of  his  victim — he  would  be  in  front 
of  the  steps  in  one  minute.  Peregrine  cast  his 
eyes  into  the  hall,  and  at  the  top  of  the  staircase 
saw  Maria  Grayson  with  her  foot  on  the  highest 
step,  in  the  first  position  for  running  down,  to 
which  exertion  she  had  been  excited  by  the 
idea,  that  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  an- 
nounced visitors.  It  was  impossible  for  Pere- 
grine to  know  how  the  attorney  might  conduct 
himself,  or  what  his  first  salutation  might  be ; — 
it  was  quite  clear  that  to  his  lengthened  stay  at 
Nobbatop^s,  and  his  consequent  inability  to  take 
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up  the  I  0  U,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  was 
to  be  attributed  the  visitation ;  but  all  his  cal- 
culations were  upset,  and  his  philosophy  over- 
thrown, when  Maria,  having  reached  the  door 
one  instant  before  Hobsnob,  turned  round  to 
him,  and  said — 

^'  La!  what  an  odd  looking  little  man! — ^what 
can  he  want  here  V 

^^  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Buncef"  almost  simul- 
taneously with  Miss  6rayson''s  remark,  said 
Mr.  Hobsnob — fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Peregrine^s  face,  with  an  expression 
which  at  once  conveyed  the  assurance,  not  only 
to  the  lover,  but  the  lady,  that  he  had  some 
right  to  be  there. 

"  How  d'ye  do? — how  dy'e  doT  said  Pere- 
grine, convinced  that  the  only  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, was  by  the  way  of  conciliation. 

''  I  see,'*''  said  Hobsnob,  ''  you  are  just  going 
out — I  won''t  detain  you  five  minutes,  if  you  will 
get  somebody  to  hold  my  horse.'*^ 

This  request — to  use  a  colloquial  phrase — 
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<<tickled  the  fancy^^of  the  lively  Maria  amazingly 
— the  necessity  of  standing  at  the  head  of  a 
poor  beast,  which  seemed  to  have  exhausted  all 
its  eneigies  to  drag  the  man  up  to  the  place 
where  his  gig  stood,  was  more  than  she  could 
comprehend.  However,  with  her  accustomed 
good-nature,  she  gave  a  hearty  tug  at  the  bell 
by  the  door^s  side,  and  forthwith  the  sound  like 
that  of  Roderick  Dhu'^s  horn,  raised  the  vassals, 
and  somebody  was  instantly  ready  to  take 
charge  of  the  ^^oss,"*^  as  the  attorney  would  have 
called  it. 

Hobsnob  dismounted,  and  by  his  manner 
evidently  implied  that  Peregrine  could  not  go 
out  upon  his  Philandering  expedition,  until  he 
had  favoured  him  with  an  audience.  So  Maria, 
who,  although  totally  ignorant,  even  by  suspi- 
cion, of  the  object  of  the  vampyre^s  visit,  begged 
Peregrine  not  to  mind  them^  and  to  ask  his 
acquaintance  to  do  her  uncle  and  aunt  the  favor 
of  staying  to  dine,  adding,  that  of  course  there 

would  be  a  bed  at  his  service. "  To  dine  ! — 
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his  unfortunate,  deluded  client,  Miss  Katherine 
Gatheral,  and  her  faithless  swain. 

However,  circumstances  do  sometimes  occur, 
even  in  the  worst  positions,  which  are  not  to  be 
anticipated.  Hobsnob  had  hired  his  gig  and 
horse — if  he  stayed,  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
tor  two  days^  usufruct ;  and  although  he  might 
have  put  that  into  his  bill,  in  addition  to  the  thir- 
teen shillings  and  four-pence  which  he  meant  to 
charge,  and  in  addition  to  the  one  day^s  chaise 
hire,  which  he  of  course  also  charged,  he  had  a 
wife — a  regular  hair-comber,  as  they  say  in  the 
country  whence  he  came — a  fine  creature,  who 
was  master  as  well  as  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  who,  if  her  husband  did  not  perform  his 
daily  engagements  precisely  as  they  had  been 
**  programmed,'*^  proceeded  to  inflict  a  vengeance 
upon  the  poor  creature,  of  which  he  often  bore 
the  marks  upon  his  lily  (orange  lily)  face.  He 
dared  not  stay — ^and  this  was  something  to 
Bunco ;  and  so  the  ladies  did  walk  on ;  and  a 
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groom  boy  did  sham  standing  by  the  wn 
skeleton  which  had  dragged  htm  from  Dit 
the  villa,  while  Peregrine  led  his  unw( 
viKtor  into  the  library. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  Hobsnol>,  "  I  presiin 
can  account  for  my  visit.  Six  days  ago  yo 
me  an  I  0  tJ  for  four  hundred  pounds, 
promise  that  it  should  be  taken  up  in  Mr« 
We  have  now  waited  a  week,  and — yc 
excuse  me — we  can  wait  no  longer." 

"  But,"  said  Peregrine,  "  don't  yoi 
having  prolonged  my  visit  here,  how  ooul< 
to  town,  to  redeem  the  pledge  I  gave  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  visits,  Sir,"  said 
snob.  "  I  never  make  visits,  nor  do  I  i 
visitors.  I  know  that  you  promised  to 
certain  thing  by  a  certain  time,  which 
you  have  not  done.  Now,  Sir,  thatV' 
of  it." 

"  Well  but " 

"  Aye,  well  but  is  extremely  easy  to 
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relied  the  vampjTe ; — "  but  /  say  that  I  must 
have  the  four  hundred  pounds. — Here  ia  what 
Jf u  c^  your  honourable  obligation — fulfil  it." 

"   I  wiU,"  said   Peregrine,  "  I  give  you  my 
"**noiir,  the  moment  I  go  to  town." 

Co  to  town,"   said    the  attorney,   "  why 

^''^f's  to   hinder  your  going  to  town  t    Five 

^'i*^  are  all  you  want,  there  and  back,  and  do 

^^    whole   business   in  the   interim — the  rail- 

"Mid r 

*'  Yes,"  8wd  Peregrine,  "  but  that " 

'*  If  you  don't  like  the  rail-road,  a  pair  of 
S**^!  horses  will  do  it  exactly  as  well,"  said  the 
^^tomey,  "  or  better,  because  you  can  drive 
^Ir^fat  to  your  broker's,  or  banker's,  and  get 
^le  aSair  settled  off  hand.  I  have  done  every- 
t.hing  for  you.  I  have  three  times  stopped  Miss 
Catheral  from  coming  here.  You  really  do  not 
know,  Mr.  Bunce,  what  a  valuable,  and,  as  you 
will  find  in  the  end,  what  a  disinterested  friend. 
I  have  been  to  you." 

"  Then,"  said  Bunee,  "  let  me  clearly  under- 
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stand  what  your  present  particular  and  imme- 
diate object  is."^ 

^'  Merely  to  do  that  justice,*"  said  Hobsnob, 
*'*'  and  see  it  done  to  others,  which  I  hope  may 
eventually  be  done  to  myself — in  fact,  Sir,  in 
four  words,  I  want  the  money.  The  people  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken  to  you  are  incefr- 
santly  annoying  my  client — and  not  wishing  her, 
as  I  said  before,  to  come  down  here '^ 

**  Ay,  ay,''  said  Peregrine,  interrupting — 
"  I  see — but  really  and  truly,  the  difficulty  with 
me  is,  that  without  going  to  town  I  cannot 
manage  the  matter." 

^^  So  you  have  already  said,''replied  the  scmn. 
"  Why  then  not  go  ? — I  have  pointed  out  the 
fSetcilities  of  conveyance;  or,  if  you  prefix  it,  I 
will  avail  myself  of  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
lady  of  the  house, — dine  h^[«,  and  sleep,  and 
drive  you  up  in  the  morning.  I  have  a  dean 
shirt  front  in  my  pocket-book,  and,  not  showing 
cufis,  I  don^t  want  dickies.'' 

The  latter  part  of  the  ^'  gent's  one"  announce- 
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ment,  Peregrine  could  understand,  having  him- 
self fallen  into  the  economical  system  of  the 
dirty  dandy-school,  of  wearing  clean  '*  fronts,^ 
with  ^*  studs  ;^  but  the  idea  of  harbouring  Hob- 
snob  for  the  day,  of  subjecting  himself  to  the 
inflictions  of  his  conversation — all  the  dread 
that  had  fiUed  his  mind  when  Mrs.  Nobbatop 
had  at  first  started  the  subject,  came  with 
redoubled  force  into  his  imagination. 

"  No,^  said  Peregrine,  "  I  tell  you  what  I 
will  do — I  will  be  at  your  office  on  Thursday  at 
two— I  will  bring  the  money,  and  redeem  the 
ban — to  this  I  pledge  my  honour.'" 

^^  Why,^  said  Hobsnob,  shaking  his  head,  and 
looking  as  he  always  did, — *^  honour,  Mr.  Bunce, 
is  a  certain  something,  of  which  I  have  no  very 
defined  notion.  1  would  in  all  cases  where  I 
oould,  get  it — ^prefer  bail — that^s  my  view  of  the 
worid — but,  however,  I  suppose  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  a  feed  of  com  for  the  horse, 
and  a  sUgfat  refireshment  for  myself.     If  you  are 
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serious — for  this  time — and  remember  it  %$  the 
last  time — I  will  agree  to  jour  terms.^ 

"  Oh  !^  said  Peregrine,  "  as  to  the  horse — 
and  yourself — ^why,  of  course,  this  is  Liberty  Hall 
— ^and  you  will  be  but  too  welcome.""  Saying 
which,  and  wishing  him  and  his  horse  in  a  place 
to  which  horses  are  not  generally  supposed  to 
go,  he  ordered  some  fresh  luncheon  to  be  put 
down,  and  directed  Frank,  the  groom-boy^  to 
take  the  horse  round  to  the  stables,  and  give  him 
a  feed. 

Now,  having  done  this,  and  gotten  a  reprieve 
as  to  the  money  until  the  Thursday,  Peregrine 
Bunce,  *as  the  reader  may  imagine,  walked  him- 
self  off  after  the  ladies :  not  a  bit  of  it — he 
dared  not  trust  the  vampyre  alone  in  the  break- 
fast room,  where  the  luncheon  was  served. — Not 
that,  perhaps,  Hobsnob  would  have  stolen  the 
forks  or  spoons,  pocketed  a  salt-cellar,  or  car- 
ried off  a  mustard-pot ;  but  he  was  quite  enough 
aware  of  his  man — if  man  such  a  creature  could 
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be  called — to  be  assured  that  he  would  have 
made  friends  with  the  servant,  or  servants,  who 
might  have  been  in  waiting  upon  him,  to  ferret 
out  the  truth,  which,  from  the  very  little  he  had 
seen,  he  shrewdly  (for  these  grubbers  are  ex- 
ceedingly cunning  in  their  low  way)  suspected 
it  to  be,  as  to  the  real  position  of  Peregrine 
Bunco  in  the  Nobbatop  establishment.  There- 
fore, with  a  much  more  sensitive  regard  for  his 
own  interests,  than  for  the  portable  plate  of  his 
munificent  host.  Peregrine  resolved  on  giving 
Us  odious  visitor  no  chance  of  being,  as  they 
say,  left  to  himself. 

The  walk  was,  of  course,  abandoned — that  did 
not  so  much  signify — ^but  as  the  vampyre,  who 
lived  at  home  much  as  did  the  respectable  and 
imiversally  lamented  Mr.  Elwes,  or  the  never- 
to-be-sufficiently  regretted  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Har- 
low-weald,  who,  when  the  late  Marquis  of 
Abercom  sent  him  some  turtle,  warmed  it  for 
dinner  by  putting  it  between  two  pewter-plates 
in  his  bed,  and  lying  upon  it  until  it  was  hot 
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enough  to  be  eaten, — was  most  assiduoiis  in  his 
attentions  to  the  matSriti  which  had  been  jdaoed 
before  him;  and  as  it  began  about  the  aametime 
to  snow  slightly,  the  agonies  of  Peregrine  kst 
the  promenaders  should  return  before  he  had 
finished  his  operations,  coupled  with  the  podthre 
certainty,  that  if  it  set  in  for  snow  in  any  serious 
degree,  his  kind  hostess  would  not  permit  his 
friend  to  turn  out  under  any  circumstances^ 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  nervousness  which  nobody 
who  has  not  felt  something  a  little  like  it,  can 
possibly  understand. 

Every  huge  bit  of  meat  which  the  vampyre 
threw  in  from  the  deep  cavern  of  a  vast  Stras- 
bourg pie,  was  watched  by  Peregrine  with  an 
anxiety  wholly  indescribable — that  any  mte  of 
the  masses  should  have  terminated  his  existenee, 
would  have  been  to  Peregrine  a  much  smaller 
calamity,  than  the  continuance  of  his  perse- 
vering assiduity  in  successfully  swaDowmg  it.  He 
walked  to  the  window — ^looked  at  the  snow- 
then,  by  way  of  being  civil,  and  of  cheeriD^  his 
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own  spirits,  took  a  glass  of  wine  with  his  un- 
welcome  companion. — Deuce  a  bit  did  Hobsnob 
seem  inclined  to  move. 

**  Nice  place  this,^  said  he,  helping  himself  to 
a  bumper  of  Madeira,  and  just  drawing  away 
his  chair  from  the  table,  as  much  as  to  express 
pmetically,  "  I  can't  eat  any  more."" — "  You  are 
fiirtune's  favourite,  Mr.  B.**^ 

«'  I  am  exceedingly  happy,''  said  Peregrine, 
^  to  be  so  well  received  here ;  and  I  rather 
thank  you  for  your  call  to-day,  for  it  reminds 
me,  that  a  man  ought  never  to  wear  out  afiiend's 
hoq)itality.'*' 

^*  Ay,  ay,''  said  the  vampyre,  warmed  with 
the  wine,  ^*  I  guess  how  it  is — I  have  said  so — 
mum — all  will  be  right— only,  for  your  own  sake, 
don't  fail  Thursday — I  assure  you,  my  great 
mterest  is  in  you." 

**  Wdl,  then,"  said  Peregrine,  "  accept  my 
thanks  now." 

^*  I  declare  to  you,"  said  Hobsnob,  ^^  as  I  am 
an  honest  man,  nothing  but  my  working  would 
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have  saved  you  firom  exposure ;  as  I  say,  Mr. 
Bunce,  the  true  spirit  of  law  is  equity.  I  am, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  and  against  you. 
— Nothing  like  it,  Sir.  I  do  all  I  can  fbr 
Kitty — all  I  can  for  y<nt ; — and  it  is  my  way  of 
working.  Some  low  people,  Mr.  Bunce,  may 
think  I  do  it  to  get  costs,  and  all  that,  on  both 
sides;  but  such  folks  know  but  little  of  mm, 
Sir.  There'*s  a  ruling  power  above ;  and  in  aD  I 
have  done  through  life,  I  have  laboured  for  the 
best.'' 

Peregrine  seeing  that  the  "  gent,  one**  was 
getting  raather  forward  in  his  course  of  im- 
bibition, gently  inquired  whether  he  should  order 
his  gig  round. 

^^  To  be  sure,''  said  Hobsnob,  filling  another 
glass  of  Madeira.  **  Order  it  round,  or  order  it 
square — Fm  all  for  fun — ^you  do  not  know  what 
a  droll  dog  I  am,  when  I'm  what  Mrs.  Hob- 
snob  calls  'cocky.' — Ha!  ha !  ha ! — Here,  come, 
let  us  drink  one  glass  together,  eh !" 

"  Order  Mr.   Hobsnob's  gig  to  the  door," 
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said  Peregrine  Bunce  to  a  servant  who  answered 
the  bell. 

"  Let  us — I  say,  J^jlr.  Bunce,  let  us  drink  one 
glass  together,^  stammered  out  the  attorney, 
**  may  we  never  meet,  or  part,  worse  friends 
than  we  are  now,  eh  T — And  there  were  tears  in 
the  eyes  of  the  hyena. 

The  present  aspect  of  affairs  was  to  Pere- 
grine^s  mind  almost  worse  than  the  past.  The 
hypocritical  humbug,  elated  by  Nobbatop^s  good 
wine,  now  turned  to  be  facetious,  and  became 
proportionately  more  disgusting  to  Peregrine, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  clear  that  one  thing  or  the 
other  must  be  false.  The  pious-looking,  demure 
character,  which  Hobsnob  had  hitherto  affected, 
must  have  been  an  assumption ;  or  the  lively 
hilarity  and  playfulness  which  he  now  exhibited, 
must  be  an  imposition.  However,  as  soon  as 
the  gig  was  announced.  Peregrine,  having 
pledged  his  honour  to  see  him  in  the  dirty  hole 
which  he  called  his  chambers,  hurried  him  out 
of  ihe  house,  caring,  perhaps,  as  little  as  any 
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man  ever  did  for  the  safety  of  another  m  a 
drunken  drive,  qualifying  the  indifference  of  hk 
feelings  upon  two  strong  points— one,  that  such 
a  nag  never  could  run  away  with  anybody,  and 
the  other,  that  such  an  attorney  could,  by  no 
possibility,  die  of  a  broken  neck — from  a  one 
horse  chaise. 

The  sight  of  the  departing  raff,  before  the 
return  of  the  ladies,  almost  outweighed  the  per- 
turbation which  Peregrine  had  felt  when  he  ar- 
rived, before  their  leaving  the  house.  However, 
he  found,  that  having  pledged  himself,  he  had  bat 
the  one  alternative  left — he  must  go  to  town  oo 
the  Thursday,  and  do  that  which  he  had  been 
cajoled,  persuaded,  or  threatened  into,  by  his 
legal  opponent — professing  himself  at  the  same 
time  to  be  his  friend ;  and  so.  Peregrine  having 
witnessed  the  entire  evanishment  of  his  Snar- 
lywow,  made  a  fresh  start,  to  endeavour  to 
intercept  the  ladies  on  their  return. 

AU  people  in  country-houses  have  what  may 
be  called  their  peculiar  haunts,  and  partieiibyr 
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Toutes ;  and  so,  by  a  little  attention — and  it  was 
not  a  little  attention  that  Peregrine  paid  to  such 
details — ^he  tracked  and  caught  the  pedestrian 
party  on  their  return,  and  was  repaid  for  his 
pleasing  pain,  by  finding  Maria  Grayson,  his 
companion,  as  he  walked  down  from  Grimbledon- 
hill,  which  it  was  considered  healthy  to  mount 
now  and  then ;  the  worry  of  the  ascent  being 
inconceivable  to  anybody  but  the  medical  man 
who  recommended  it  as  wholesome,  which, 
coupled  with  the  slippery  descent,  reduced  the 
beautiful  Maria  precisely  to  the  state  in  which 
the  arm  of  a  man  for  whom  a  young  lady  has, 
at  least,  a  warm  esteem,  becomes  a  remarkably 
agreeable  support. 

The  unbounded  kindness  of  Mrs.  Nobbatop 
was  sadly  outraged  by  Peregrine'^s  account  of 
Mr.  Hobsnob^s  departure — ^why  didn'^t  he  at%y ! 
Mr.  Nobbatop  would  have  been  so  glad  of  his 
company,  and  lawyers — ^for  Peregrine  had  this 
time  mentioned  his  friend^s  profession — were 
m  general  so  very  agreeable — the  poor  lady  not 
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knowing  or  comprehending,  that  there  are  not 
in  creation  two  beings  so  completely  opposite  to 
each  other  in  manners,  character,  or  attributea, 
as  the  high-minded,  gentlemanly  practitioner,  and 
the  paltry  pettifogger,  of  which  daas  Hohsnob 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  example.  How- 
ever, as  he  was  gone.  Peregrine  cared  little  more 
than  to  express  his  friend'^s  great  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  return  to  town  on  business,  and  to 
insinuate,  that  his  visit  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  extraordinary  anxiety  of  his  uncle  Oliv^, 
to  see  that  a  certain  property  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  Gloucestershire,  in  right  of  his  mother, 
should  be  well  looked  after.  And  so  Pere- 
grine laughed,  and  joked — and  so  Maria  was 
pleased — and  so  they  all  came  back,  to  wann 
themselves  round  the  fire  before  they  parted  to 
dress  for  dinner,  the  ladies  falling  into  the  wise 
and  agreeable  custom  of  taking  a  cup  of  tea 
in  their  dressing-rooms  before  they  commenced 
that  operation. 

Nobbatop  arrived,  as   usual,  bringing  with 
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him  not  only  his  son,  but  a  friend,  an  exceed- 
mgly  melancholy  gentleman,  who  spoke  mono- 
qrDabically,  but  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  capitalists  in  the  country.  He  as- 
sented or  dissented  merely  by  ^^  yeas  ^  and 
^'  nays,^  and  was  to  Maria  an  object,  not  of 
hatred,  because  she  cared  too  little  about  him 
to  hate  him,  but  of  ridicule;  and  her  great 
difficulty,  when  he  visited  them,  which  he  occa- 
sionally did,  was  to  constrain  her  propensity  for 
imitating  his  pertinent  but  uninteresting  bre- 
nties.  He  was  somehow  intimately  connected 
with  the  concerns  of  the  firm,  and  was  always 
treated  en  grand  Seigneur^  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  villa. 

The  happy  family  circle,  however,  surrounded 
the  hospitable  board,  Mr.  Towsey  being  the 
only  out-of-door  visitor;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable.  Peregrine  having  perfectly 
recovered  from  the  visitation  of  the  vapipyre, 
aad  Nobbatop  being  more  than  usually  eloquent 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  he  was  really  master, 
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the  conversation  went  about  like  a  foot-balL 
Mr.  Saxby  Mumps,  the  man  of  much  mcmey, 
but  few  words,  sending  it  on  by  his  mono- 
syllabic kicks,  with  the  greatest  effect. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  exhibited,  in  juxta- 
position, two  persons,  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
suits, more  diametrically  opposed  to  each  othw 
in  manner  or  character,  than  this  very  Mr. 
Saxby  Mumps  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Nobbatop. 
The  warm,  ardent,  sangume,  speculative  mind  of 
Nobbatop,  developing  itself  in  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  great  operations  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  formed  the  most  extn^ 
ordinary,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  agreeaUe 
contrast  to  the  cold,  brief,  and  melanchofy 
observations  of  his  friend,  who  never  fidled,  let 
what  might  be  the  question,  to  throw  in  a  gloomy 
doubt  of  its  probable  advantage  or  success. 

Whether  it  was  on  the  admitted  principle, 
that  people  in  this  world  are  alwajrs  pleased  with 
those  who  are  as  unlike  themselves  in  dispo- 
sition and  character  as  possible,  or  for  any  other 
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more  cogent  reason,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  whenever  Nobbatop  wanted  advice — as  it 
diould  seem  —  Mr.  Saxby  Mumps  a{^)eared 
at  ihe  villa,  and,  upon  the  present  occasion,  it 
seeming  to  Towsey  and  Peregrine,  that  the 
two  Nobbatops  and  their  guest,  wished  to  talk 
over  something,  of  doubtless  great  importance 
to  themselves,  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
dntwiDg-Foom. 

And  was  not  this  the  opportunity  for  ^*  cor- 
nerizing^  Maria! — Was  not  this  the  proper 
moment  for  alluding  to  her  cousin^s  approaching 
narriage.  Surely,  if  Towsey  would  but  occupy 
the  attention  of  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  this  toould  be 
the  time.  If  Towsey  had  been  bribed,  he  could 
not  have  done  better  what  Per^rine  desired, 
for  not  only  did  he  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
matron,  but  challenged  her  to  a  game  of  bil- 
liards, in  the  whidi  ^'  mace-wise,^  she  was  a 
proficient. 

Just  unagine  Peregrine,  with  the  opportunity 
(if^  as  the  country  maids  say,  he  could  spell  it. 
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and  put  it  together,)  once  more  in  the  first 
position  for  "  popping,'' — not  pointedly,  person- 
ally, and  particularly — but,  for  putting  into 
execution  his  projected  scheme  of  making  a  sort 
of  hypothetical  affisur  of  it,  in  its  present  stage, 
by  referring  to  George  Nobbatop's  approaching 
happiness  with  his  affectionate  Miss  Screecher. 
Just  imagine  it — alone,  by  the  side  of  his  Maria 
on  a  sofa — the  men  engaged  in  their  mercantile 
speculations  in  the  dining  room,  and  his  friend 
and  the  lady  of  the  house  at  billiards,  a  game  of 
which  the  noise  of  knocking  the  balls  about, 
gives  evidence  of  its  progress,  and  the  consequent 
security  from  any  immediate  interruption  by  the 
players — imagine  this,  and  doubt  for  a  moment 
the  course  that  Peregrine,  not  badly  "  dbam- 
pagned  up'"  for  the  purpose,  would  pursue. 

Peregrine  certainly  never  had  been  so  weD 
received  upon  any  of  his  predatory  excursions, 
as  by  Miss  Grayson,  {of  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons,  with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted— namely,  that  she  really  did  hke  him ; 
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and  80,  while  she  was  afiPecting  to  read,  or  do 
some  nonsensical  work,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
our  firiend  Perry  '*  screwed  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,^  and  began :— * 

"  What  a  happy  creature,''  said  Peregrine, 
taming  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  which  lay 
amongst  a  heap  of  others  on  the  table  before 
him — "  What  a  happy  creature  your  cousin 
George  must  be — so  near  the  realization  of  all 
his  hopes  and  wishes.'' 

**  Yes,"  said  Maria,  "  I  dare  say  he  w," — 
yrbdch  she  said  in  a  tone  which  led  Mr.  Pere- 
grine Bunco  to  think  that  Miss  Grayson's  ad- 
miration of  the  bride  elect  was  not  altogether 
unqualified. 

^*  It  must  be,"  said  Peregrine,  '^  something 
more  delightful  than  those  who  have  never  felt 
it  can  even  imagine,  to  find  one's  affections  re- 
cq>rocated — and — to  be  conscious  that  one  is 
loved." 

^^  I  dare  say,"  said  Maria  Grayson,  "  it  must 
be  very  agreeable,"  and  she  fidgetted  about  a 
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little,  as  if  she  suspected,  or  rather  esqpected, 
a  more  serious  turn  in  the  dialogue. 

''  How,"  said  Peregrine,— «'  how  is  it  possible 
that  he,  with  all  the  advantages  of  your  society 
— a  constant  association  with  you — and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  all  your  charms  aud  excel- 
lence— could  have  looked  from  home  for  a .^ 

''  Ah,"  said  Maria,  ^^  there  it  is — there  is  a 
proverb  which  my  uncle  often  uses,  ^  that  a  man 
is  never  a  prophet  in  his  own  country.^  So, 
I  suppose  all  my  perfections,  whidi,  as  you 
say,  are  so  very  remarkable,  were  entirely  lost 
upon  George." 

"  Lost  indeed,"  said  Peregrine;  "but  perhape, 
^Miss  Grayson,  the  fault  is  yours; — ^you,  who 
seem  to  me  to  be  omnipotent  in  conquest,  may 
have  repelled — repulsed  him — and  so ." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Maria,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
we  have  been  going  on  living  and  living  more 
like  brother  and  sister,  than  cousins;  and  I 
don'^t  think  that  a  thought  of  any  other  kind 
of  affection  ever  ent^^  either  of  our  heads; 
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besides,  I  don"*!  believe  that  Greorge ; — ^that;  is, 


And  here  Maria  became  a  little  confused — 
Peregrine  saw  his  advantage. 

**  What  do  you  fwt  believe  T  said  Peregrine, 
placing  himself  in  an  attitude  which  indicated 
his  desire  to  take  her  hand. 

"  Why,^  said  Maria,  "  I  do  not  exactly  know 
what  I  do  not  believe.  What  I  do  believe  is, 
that  we  had  better  go  into  the  biUiard  room,  and 
see  after  my  aunt^s  game.  They  will  want  some- 
body to  mark  for  them."*' 

And  so  down  went  the  book,  up  jumped  Maria 
Grayson,  and  away  she  ran ;  Peregrine  after  her, 
satisfied,  as  indeed  under  the  circumstances  he 
ssCTied  justified  in  being,  that  he  uhm  settled 
at  last ;  in  fact,  no  man  of  the  world  could  for 
a  moment  doubt  the  real  state  of  the  case.  To 
be  sure,  when  they  were  in  the  billiard-room, 
and  Maria,  with  all  the  calm  collectedness  which 
ladies  at  aU  times,  and  under  aU  trying  cir- 
cumstances, have  at  command,  began  to  score 
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the  game,  with  an  interest  in  the  play  so  beau- 
tifully acted,  that  anybody  who  did  not  know 
the  truth,  must  have  beUeved  it  genuine ;  Bunce 
riveted  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  look  of  the 
deepest  and  most  intense  interest.  He  beheld 
in  that  dear,  unaffected,  accomplished,  yet  un- 
pretending girl,  a  store  of  happiness  exceed- 
ing anything  that  ever,  in  his  most  sanguine 
days,  he  had  expected  to  obtain.  Maria  saw 
his  look.  She  understood  —  appreciated  it — 
approved — reciprocated  it — and  that,  too,  just 
at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Towsey  was  proclaimed 
the  loser  of  a  love  game. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  the  state  of  Pere- 
grine^s  sensations  at  the  moment  would  be  hope- 
less. All  he  could  do  to  assure  himself  of  the 
reality  of  the  bright  vision  which  had  dazzled 
his  sight,  and  filled  his  whole  mind  with  rap- 
ture, was  to  try  whether  a  second  glance  would 
be  equally  well  received.  HoweVer,  rallying  his 
energies,  he  crossed  the  room  to  the  fire-plaoe, 
over  which  the  marking  tables  were  fixed,  and 
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before  which  the  fair  marker  stood,  and,  affecting 
some  doubt  as  to  her  honesty  in  scoring,  contrived 
to  touch  her  fair  hand,  which  was  neither  angrily 
nor  scornfully  withdrawn.    That  settled  it. 

Only  think  for  a  moment  how  Peregrine  at 
that  moment  felt.  He  was  thrown  into  a  re- 
verie— ^a  waking  or  rather  wakeful  dream.  His 
eyes  again  rested  on  her — his  heart  beat — ^nay, 
even  his  limbs  trembled.  There  could  be  no 
longer  a  doubt  — —  '"^ 

At  that  period  entered  the  billiard-room, 
^obbatop,  Saxby  Mumps,  and  George,  who, 
having  discussed  their  dry  business  over  sundry 
bottles,  now  felt  it  necessary  to  dissipate  in  the 
gayer  circles  of  the  establishment.  Mr.  Saxby 
Mumps,  whose  face  looked  like  the  moon  in  a 
mist,  with  a  halo  of  white  hair,  compUmented 
Mrs.  Nobbatop  upon  her  skill  at  billiards. 

"  Yes,"*'  said  she,  "  I  like  playing  billiards; 
not  so  much  for  the  game  itself,  but  as  it  in- 
duces exercise.**^ 

"  Crood,'"  said  Mumps. 
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"  Don*'!  y(m  play  f"  said  the  lady,  laying  down 
the  mace  with  the  air  of  a  shepherdess  resigning 
her  crook. 

"  No,''  said  Mumps. 

''  What,  do  you  disUke  billiards T  said  Maria. 

"  No,''  said  Mumps. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Maria,  "  you  don't  play.'' 

'*  No,"  said  Mumps,  gliding  off  to  a  comer  of 
the  room,  to  whisper  some  other  monosyllables 
into  Nobbatop's  ear. 

"  Come,  George,"  said  Peregrine,  "  a  game  f 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  George. 

And  so  the  ball  was  pointed,  and  the  play 
begun ;  but  where  were  Peregrine's  eyes  \ — 
What  were  the  kisses  and  misses  of  the  game 
to  the  object  of  his  idolatry !  She  marked — 
and  probably  re-marked  the  success  of  her  last 
encoiuraging  glance ;  not  being  at  all  aware  of 
the  appositeness  of  her  observation  touching 
Peregrine's  pecuUarities  of  performance,  when 
she  observed,  ''  that  he  seldom  made  a  losing 
hazard,  but  always  played  for  the  pocket." 
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Had  Dombledore  been  there,  he  would  have 
made  some  horrid  joke  ;  and  if  Uncle  Noll  had 
been  of  the  party,  he  would  have  sported  some- 
thing worse,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  a 
truism  relative  to  his  hopeful  nephew'^s  specu- 
lative pursuits,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  now 
appeared  to  be  drawing  to  an  exceedingly  happy 
conclusion. 

"  My  love,''  said  Mr.  Nobbatop,  as  the  even- 
ing wore  on,  or  rather  wore  out — "  Mr.  Mumps, 
Greorge,  and  myself,  must  start  before  breakfast 
in  the  morning.'' 

"  What !"  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  "  nothing  on 
jonr  stomach ! — Oh,  no — why — ^" 

*'  I  don't  mean  that^  dear,"  said  the  great 
capitalist,  ''  I  mean  before  your  breakfast  time  ; 
— ^it  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  that  we 
should  get  our  letters  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to-morrow." 

"  Well  but  surely,"  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop, 
"  you  will  breakfast  before  you  go — what  mat- 
ters the  hour  T 
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"  My  love,""  said  the  fond  husband,  "  manage 
that  as  you  please.  Give  Mrs.  Ferrett  her 
orders  ; — all  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  we  must  be 
away  from  this  by  seven."" 

"  Seven,  love,**^  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  a 
look  of  horror,  "  why  ifs  dark  at  seven.*" 

"  We,"  said  Nobbatop,  "  who  are  men  of 
business  and  of  circumstances,  care  little  about 
day  or  night;  we  must  be  off; — what  say  you, 
Mr.  Mumps  f"* 

"  Poz  !""  said  Mr.  Mumps. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  "  it 
is  my  duty  to  obey — so  I  wiU  take  care  that 
everything  shall  be  ready  in  time." 

"  Or,"  said  George,  playfully,  ''  what  do  you 
think,  my  dear  mother,  if  we  made  a  night  of  it, 
and  sat  up  till  the  time  came." 

^^  No,"  said  Mumps,  shaking  his  head,  in 
order  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  repeating 
the  monosyllabic  negative. 

'^  Oh,  all  shall  be  ready,"  said  the  dear  kind 
hostess,  "  only  I  could  not  think  of  letting  Mr. 
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N.  go  out  in  the  morning,  this  weather,  without 
something  on' his  stomach,  for  the  world/^ 

Peregrine,  who  had  been  making  his  play 
rather  efiectively  with  Maria  at  the  end  of  the 
billiard-table,  teaching  her  to  spin  the  ball  with 
her  fingers,  and  other  manoeuvres  connected 
with  the  game,  had  ears  sufficiently  long  to 
catch  enough  of  the  conversation  which  was 
passing  in  the  divan,  to  ascertain  that  he, — 
**  forced  by  duty,**"  (although  "  racked  by  love,^) 
to  go  to  town  himself  in  the  morning,  had  no 
chance  of  a  place  in  Nobbatop'^s  carriage.  As  a 
set-off  to  this  defeat,  he  would,  however,  have 
the  opportunity  of  further  ingratiating  himself, 
during  the  regular  breakfast  and  the  two  or  three 
following  hours,  then  riding  over  to  Ditton,  and 
thence  posting  to  town ;  or  perhaps,  if  he  found 
it  not  unpleasant,  taking  the  whole  distance  on 
horseback.  However,  he  thought  it  right  to  inti- 
mate the  necessity  of  his  departure,  and — at  least, 
18  temporary — ^absence  for  a  couple  of  days. 
I  am  sorry,^  said  Peregrine,  advancing  to 
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the  main  body  of  the  party,  Maria  having 
thought  it  right  to  abandon  her  teacher,  whose 
anxiety  for  her  advancement  in  the  ''  noble 
game,'*'*  she  fancied  might  attract  more  notice  than 
was  quite  desirable — ''  that  I  must  also  leave 
you  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Nobbatop — it  «,  I  admit, 
to  me  a  very  painful  separation,  but "" 

"  Why,"*'  said  the  benevolent  lady,  "  where 
are  you  going ! — what  can  you  have  to  do  ? — 
you  are  not  like  my  husband  and  son,  tied,  as 
I  say,  to  their  desks.**^ 

"  Ncx,"*^  said  Peregrine,  "  but  I  mentioned  to 
you,  yesterday,  the  anxiety  of  my  kind  uncle 
to  secure  my  right  to  a  little  property,  which  I 
have  in  Gloucestershire,  and  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
so  kind  a  relation — indeed  the  nearest  relation 
I  have  in  the  world — not  to  seem  to  neglect 
his  wishes,  even  though  the  object,  as  far  as  I 
myself  am  concerned,  may  not  be  of  any  very 
great  importance." 

"  But,****  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  '*  you  will  come 
back  to  us  r^ 
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"  You  are  too  kind,^  said  Peregrine,  bowing; 
**  /  shall  be  too  happy." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Maria,  who  returned  from 
her  hunt  after  nothing  in  the  adjoining  room, 
^'  you  will  be  our  only  cavalier  at  breakfast. — 
You,  Mr.  Towsey ?" 

"  Oh  I,"  said  Towsey,  "  am  off  directly.  I 
have  ordered  my  carriage  at  ten,  and  must  not 
hope  to  see  you  to-morrow." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Towsey,  who  was  a  most  patient 
lover,  had  seen  quite  enough  that  evening  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  perfect  inefficacy  of  any 
future  efforts  of  his^  towards  gaining  the  heart 
of  Miss  Grayson,  and  had  resolved,  if  he  ever 
did  again  visit  the  villa,  for  the  sake  of  the 
exceedingly  agreeable  society,  and  the  remark- 
aUy  good  dinners,  he  would  never  attempt  any 
further  progress  in  his  siege  of  the  heart  of  the 
wealthy  Nobbatop^s  adopted  daughter. 

Time  wore  on — flew,  as  Peregrine  thought — 
the  supper,  never  missed  at  Nobbatop'^s,  was  an- 
nounced—-eaten  or  looked  at — the  li/e-refreshinp 
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liquors,  were  imbibed — adieux  were  reciprocated 
— candles  were  lighted — the  ladies  evanished — 
the  men  just  took  one  glass  more,  which,  al- 
though it  might  be  low  and  vulgar,  was  the  way 
of  the  house.  Mumps  sipped^  and  said  nothing. 
Nobbatop  drank  little,  but  talked  much — was 
eloquent  upon  bonds,  and  loans,  and  other  mat- 
ters, of  which  Peregrine  was  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  cognizant ;  nor  if  he  had  been,  could  he 
have  commanded  his  thoughts  to  such  subjects, 
while  his  whole  heart  and  mind  were  concentred 
in  Maria.  So,  when  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
the  party  separated;  and  Peregrine,  ha^jng  pro- 
mised to  return  on  the  second  day  after  his 
departure  from  Slambury,  the  various  members 
of  the  family  retired  to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Peregeike  was  not  a  genuine,  true-hearted, 
generous  person,  as  we  too  well  know.  The 
success  he  had  evidently  met  with  in  his  career 
with  Maria,  would,  in  a  high-minded,  ardent, 
and  ingenuous  lover,  have  kept  him  awake 
during  the  night  which  foUowed,  what  we  may 
really  call,  the  unequivocal  admission  of  her 
findings  towards  him.  He  would  have  tossed 
and  tumbled  in  his  bed,  restless  and  sleepless, 
and  anxious  for  the  coming  day,  to  renew  that 
happy  interchange  of  affection  which  had  so 
cheered  and  charmed  him  when  they  parted; 
and  would,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  sanguine 
mind,  have  pictured  in  his  waking  thoughts 
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that  which,  had  he  slept,  would  have  influenced 
his  dreams — the  happiness  in  store  for  him  when 
she  should  be  really  his.  A  thousand  various 
schemes  of  domestic  happiness  would  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  imagination;  and  he 
would  have  risen  with  the  lark  to  seek  his  loved 
one  at  the  earliest  moment  at  which  she  was 
stirring. 

No — these  sweet  genuine  feelings  of  devo- 
tion, anxious  beyond  all  other  objects  for  the 
security,  the  comfort,  the  heart-welcome  of 
the  dear,  tender,  affectionate  being,  who  had 
smiled  upon  him,  nay,  who  had  virtually  ac- 
cepted him,  disturbed  not  the  repose  of  Mr. 
Peregrine  Bunce.  He  rolled  himself  up  in  the 
cold  sheets,  which  his  crawling  blood  had  not 
power  to  warm,  and  began  to  inquire,  and 
calculate,  and  consider,  how  the  forty  thousand 
pounds  Maria  was  to  have,  were  invested.  The 
consent  of  Nobbatop  he  did  not  fear  to  gain ;  but 
then,  might  not  he,  as  the  fortune  was  to  come 
from  himself,  impose  some  conditions !     Oh  that 
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word  ! — The  lover  who  talks  of  conditions — 
who  hesitates — who  pauses — who  calculates  ! 
But  why  write  a  word  upon  the  subject  ? — We 
all  know  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce  pretty  well  by 
this  time. 

Correct  as  clockwork,  Mr.  Nobbatop,  senior, 
Mr.  Nobbatop,  jun.  and  Mr.  Saxby  Mumps, 
congregated  round  the  candle-lighted  breakfast- 
table  in  the  morning,  and  quitted  Slambury, 
as  ordered  and  ordained,  by  seven  o'^clock  ;  the 
great  object  being  to  receive  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  something  that  was  going  to  happen 
somewhere  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
but  in  which,  excepting  themselves  and  some 
other  set  of  people,  who  were  trying,  as  the  sailors 
say,  to  "  get  to  windward  of  them,^^  nobody  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth — ^at  least  British  earth — 
was  in  the  slightest  degree  either  concerned  or 
interested. 

After  a  more  than  usually  careful  toilette, 
Mr,  Peregrine  Bunce  proceeded  towards  the 
beakfast-room^  having  told  his  valet-groom  to 
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have  his  horses  ready  at  eleven,  dreading,  as  he 
did,  another  warning  from  Hobsnob,  and  sin- 
cerely wishing  him  in  advance,  in  that  place  to 
which  both  in  right  of  his  professional  pursuits 
and  private  character,  he  was  eventually  doomed 
and  destined. 

Maria's  morning  manner  was  in  just  accord- 
ance with  her  previous  evening  kindness — pro- 
portionably  less  ardent,  inasmuch  as  morning  is 
not,  as  Moore  says,  the  genial  hour  for  burning ; 
but  it  was  all  that  Peregrine  could  wish,  and 
infinitely  more  than  he  could  have  hoped.  The 
bright  eyes  that  the  night  before  had  sparkled 
with  pleasure,  while  she  listened  to  his  con- 
versation, now  rested  with  a  mild  and  gentle 
radiance  on  his  countenance,  and  the  thrice 
repeated  inquiry,  whether  he  really  mtut  go,  was 
made  with  a  quiet,  but  evidently  unaffected, 
earnestness,  which  seemed  only  mitigated  by  the 
equally  earnest  declaration  of  his  resolution  to 
return  "  the  day  after  to-morrow.** 

Mrs.  Nobbatop,  who  could  not  bear  whiit  is 
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cftUed  a  break-up  of  a  snug  little  party,  sug- 
gested fifty  plans  for  getting  all  the  business  he 
had  to  do  in  town,  transacted  for  him.  He  would 
be  so  missed — and  dear  Mr.  Nobbatop,  whose 
mind  was  all  day  harassed  by  important  occu- 
pations, was  so  delighted  with  his  society,  and 
80  on — little  suspecting  the  nature  of  the  affiiir 
to  which  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce'^s  attention  had 
been  so  peremptorily  attracted.    . 

This  kind  lady's  persuasions  and  entreaties, 
however,  were  vain  ;  and  after  luncheon,  (for,  in 
q>ite  of  aD  remonstrances,  they  would  not  permit 
him  to  start  before,)  Peregrine  took  his  depar- 
ture from  Slambury,  receiving  in  return  for  the 
eordial  shake  of  her  hand,  a  reciprocal  pressure 
from  that  of  Maria,  which  thrilled  through  his 
heart,  beating  as  it  did  at  the  moment  with 
indescribable  delight  at  having  secured  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds,  with  the  enjoyment, 
probably  for  many  years  t6  come,  of  such  an 
establishment  as  that,  which  malgri  lui  he  was 
compelled  temporarily  to   quit,  but  to  winch 
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he  meant,  having  disposed  of  his  little  diffi- 
culties in  re  Gatheral,  to  return  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

One  condition,  however,  was  positively  insisted 
upon:  namely,  that  he  mtut  be  the  bearer  of  an 
invitation  to  his  uncle.  Maria  seemed  extremely 
earnest  in  pressing  this,  and  gave  at  least  a 
dozen  reasons  why  Mr.  Oliver  Bunce  would  be 
so  happy  and  comfortable  at  Slambury,  and  the 
pleasure  her  uncle  would  feel  in  his  society. 
Mrs.  Nobbatop  seconded  all  these  soUcitations 
and  suggestions,  because  she'saw  Maria''s  anxiety 
on  the  point ;  an  anxiety  which  arose  out  of  the 
natural  solicitude  to  become  acquainted  with  so 
important  a  branch  of  a  family,  with  which  it 
seems  she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind  to 
become  shortly  connected. 

It  was  impossible  for  Peregrine  to  do  anything 
but  express  his  gratitude  for  their  attentions, 
and,  of  course,  promise  to  convey  their  kind 
welcome  to  the  old  gentleman;  hinting,  however, 
that  he  did  not  think  he  would  venture  upon  a 
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new  engagement,  as  the  year  was  closing,  and 
he  made  a  point  to  be  at  his  own  home  at 
Christmas.  In  fact.  Peregrine  was  not  at  all 
anxious  that  NoU  should  come  to  Slambury 
until  he  had  made  his  ''  (zssurance  doubly  sure,^ 
and  perfectly  secured  his  prize ;  for  up  to  the 
present  moment,  nothing  had  been  said  to  pre- 
yent  Marians  rejection  of  him,  if  unfortunately 
she,  or  her  uncle,  or  her  aunt,  or  her  cousin, 
should  take  a  dislike  to  Noll.  To  such  a  man 
as  Dumbledore,  Peregrine  had  been  perfectly 
safe  in  introducing  him  ;  but  even  there  he  kept 
him  upon  thorns  as  long  as  the  short  visit 
lasted :  here  the  matter  was  totally  different, 
and  the  subject  required  consideration ;  so  he 
contented  himself  by  promising  to  use  all  his 
eloquence  to  induce  his  worthy  relative  to  accept 
their  kind  invitation;  and  so  professing,  he  made 
preparations  for  his  departure. 

And  then,  to  see  how  Mrs.  Nobbatop  took 
care  of  him — ^how  she  would  insist  upon  his  hav- 
ing an  extra  handkerchief  round  his  throat — and 
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mufTatees  on  his  wrists,  and  entreating  him  to  be 
sure,  if  he  should  get  wet  on  his  journey,  to  change 
his  clothes  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  home. 

Poor  Mrs.  Nobbatop! — Home,  Peregrine  had 
none — nor  was  it  until  he  had  ridden  some  six 
or  seven  miles  that  it  struck  him,  that,  as  all 
the  mischief  of  the  discovery  of  his  residence  in 
town  by  Kitty  had  been  done ;  and  as  he  had 
been  driven  into  making  up  his  mind  to  setUe 
that  affair,  he  might  as  well  go  straight  back  to 
his  old  lodgings,  whither  his  worthy  man  Tim 
could,  with  the  greatest  facility,  re-transport  his 
master''s  trunks,  and  where,  supposing  his  rooms 
were  not  let,  he  might  locate  himself  until  he 
became  a  i3enedick. 

Accordingly,  when  he  made  a  brief  halt  at 
Richmond,  to  give  his  favourite  bay  a  few 
minutes^  rest,  (having  resolved  upon  riding  to 
town,)  he  imparted  to  Tim*  his  intention  of 
going  straight  back  to  the  '^  place  whence  he 
came,"**  which  announcement  seemed  to  Tim 
somewhat  needless,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  aware 
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of  any  reason  why  v&  gentleman  leaving  his 
lodgings  for  a  country  excursion,  should  not 
return  to  them.  This  did  not  at  the  moment 
strike  Peregrine,  whose  whole  mind  was  occu- 
pied in  the  concoction  of  sinister  designs,  and 
the  contrivance  of  underhand  manoeuvres ;  and 
who  thought  that  Tim,  with  all  his  readiness  of 
comprehension  and  inquisitiveness  of  disposition, 
was,  in  fact,  in  ifull  possession  of  the  real  cause 
of  his  sudden  abdication. 

This  not  being  the  case,  the  return  to  the 
lodgings  was  duly  effected.  They  were  stiU 
vacant,  and  the  landlord  and  landlady  quite 
f^aA  to  see  Peregrine  back  again.  Tim  was 
despatched  to  put  up  the  horses  in  the  place, 
where  his  heart  was  already  installed,  and  if  he 
were  not  quite  so  soon  back  from  the  errand, 
the  reader  wiU  recollect  that  his  Dulcinea  dwelt 
over  the  stables,  and  that  his  affection  for  her 
might  be  well  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  any  little 
delay. 

Peregrine  cared  nothing  for  the  tardiness  of 
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his  return.  He  had  given  him  orders  to  get  bftck 
the  trunks  which  he  so  short  a  time  before  had 
directed  him  to  remove,  and,  in  fact,  to  replace 
him  in  his  old  apartments  :  all  which  operations 
could  be  performed  while  he  himself  went  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Hobsoob — an 
engagement  which,  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word, 
was  most  disagreeable  to  him ;  and  not  the  kas 
so,  because,  upon  calculating  and  "  totting  up,'' 
it  did  not  clearly  appear  to  him,  that  he  had 
anything  in  the  way  of  ready  cash  amounting  to 
a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  I  O  U  which  he 
had  given. 

He  knew  not  the  individual  character  of  Mr. 
Hobsnob,  but  he  knew  the  generic  merits  of  his 
class  of  practitioners  too  well  to  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  would  do  anything  and  everything 
to  annoy  him  on  the  part  of  Miss  Catheral,  (who, 
in  all  probability,  had  attracted  his  particular 
attention,  for  particular  reasons,  although,  as  has 
been  already  said,  the  creature  had  a  wife  and 
family  of  his  own,)  to  leave,  just  at  this  critical 
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juncture,  a  chance  of  an  exposure  which  might 
overthrow  all   his  brightest  expectations;  or, 
knowing  what  we  do  of  Miss  Grayson'^s  real 
*  feelings,  toe  may  say,  splendid  certainties. 

Therefore  did  Peregrine  Bunco  repair  to  his 
banker^s  book — find  himself  below  the  mark,  in 
the  way  of  balance ;  but,  with  his  prospects, 
the  securities  he  possessed,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  no  difficulty  could  possibly  occur,  on  account 
of  so  small  a  sum,  and  Peregrine  proceeded  to 
the  dirty  den  of  the  extortioner  with  four  nice 
new  one  hundred  pound  notes,  looking  by  far 
too  clean  and  delicate,  to  be  pawed  by  such 
hands  as  Hobsnob^s. 

In  his  way  from  his  banker'^s  to  the  harpy,  he 
thought  it  right,  and  prudent,  and  proper,  to 
&vour  his  uncle  with  a  call  at  the  Tavistock 
Hotel, — the  large,  wild,  rambling  house  or 
houses,  where  Noll,  in  company  with  hundreds  of 
other  worthy  and  respectable  people,  had  been, 
as  we  already  know,  for  several  years,  domesti- 
cated when  in  town. 
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Asa  proof  of  the  vastitude  of  the  affidrs  con- 
nected with  London  society,  in  its  diflerent 
classes  and  degrees,  and  of  the  possibility  of 
utter  seclusion  in  the  midst  of  all  its  various 
pursuits,  it  is  a  fact  on  record,  that  one  inhar 
bitant  of  that  popular  and  (to  a  great  extent) 
convenient  hotel,  lived  in  it  for  several  yean 
unknown  by  any  other  designation  than  that 
of  the  number  of  the  room  which  he  occupied. 
And  that  in  another  instance  of  a  similar  nature, 
but  where  the  inmate  had  not  been  so  long 
domiciled  there,  a  gentleman  having  destroyed 
himself  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  the  chambermaid, 
to  whom  the  care  of  his  apartment  was  con- 
fided, rushed  into  the  bar  with  a  countenance 
full  of  horror,  and  exclaimed  to  the  landlord, 
"  What  do  you  think.  Sir  {—Number  37  has 
shot  himself!'*^ 

At  this  hotel  Peregrine  Bunco  called — ^his 
uncle  was  from  home  ;  Peregrine  left  word  that 
he  would  call  again,  and  proceeded  to  the  mise- 
rable chambers,  as  Hobsnob  called  a  dirty  hole 
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on  a  third  floor  of  the  dirtiest  inn — nominaUy  of 
court — in  London.  He  was  not  from  home — 
not  he — he  sat  like  a  spider — (with  many  com- 
panions about  the  apartment,)  spinning  his  six 
and  eight-penny  meshes;  and  the  only  thing  that 
ever  cheered  up  his  death-like  countenance  was  a 
rap  at  the  door,  which  aniiounced  the  approach 
of  a  victim,  just  as  a  regular  Aranea  twiddles  and 
twitches  his  feelers  when  a  stray  fly  merely  hits 
upon  a  filament  of  his  dirt  constructed  web. 

As  a  striking  evidence  of  the  total  change  of 
manners,  and  the  relative  positions  and  condi- 
tions of  men  during  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
the  following  account  of  what  an  attorney  in  h,%» 
day  was,  from  the  pen  of  the  right  reverend  and 
right  learned  author  of  "  Microcosmography,'' 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  although,  it  is  pro- 
bable, well  enough  known  : — 

"  An  attorney ''s  ancient  beginning,''  says  the 
Bishop,  ^'  was  a  blue  coat ; — since  a  livery,  and 
his  hatching  under  a  lawyer;  whence,  though 
but  pen-feathered,  he  hath  now  nested  for  him- 
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self,  and  with  his  hoarded  pence,  purchased  an 
office.  Two  desks,  and  a  quire  of  pi^>er,  set 
him  up,  where  he  now  sits  in  state  for  all 
comers.  We  can  call  him  no  author,  yet  he 
writes  very  much,  and  with  the  infamy  of  the 
court  is  maintained  in  his  libels.  He  has  some 
smatch  of  a  scholar,  and  yet  uses  Latin  very 
hardly ;  and  lest  it  should  accuse  him,  cuts  it 
off  in  the  midst,  and  will  not  let  it  speak  out. 
He  is,  contrary  to  great  men,  maintained  by 
his  followers,  that  is,  his  poor  country  clients 
that  worship  liim  more  than  their  landlord,  and, 
be  they  never  such  churls,  he  looks  for  their 
courtesy.  He  first  racks  them  soundly  himself, 
and  then  delivers  them  to  the  lawyer  for  execu- 
tion. His  looks  are  very  solicitous,  importing 
much  haste  and  dispatch ;  he  is  never  without 
his  hands  full  of  business,  that  is,  of  paper.  His 
skin  becomes  at  last  as  dry  as  his  parchment, 
and  his  face  as  intricate  as  the  most  winding 
cause.  He  talks  statutes  as  fiercely  as  if  he 
had  mooted  seven  years  in  the  inns  of  court; 
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where  all  his  skill  is  stuck  in  his  girdle,  or  in 
his  o£Sce-window.  Strife  and  wrangling  have 
made  him  rich,  and  he  is  thankful  to  his  bene- 
ftctors,  and  nourishes  it.  If  he  Uve  in  a  country 
village,  he  makes  all  his  neighbours  good  sub- 
jects ;  for  there  shall  be  nothing  done  but  what 
there  is  law  for.  His  business  gives  him  not 
leave  to  think  of  his  conscience ;  and  when  the 
time  or  term  of  his  Ufe  is  going  out,  for  dooms- 
day he  is  secure  ;  for  he  hopes  he  has  a  trick  to 
reverse  judgment.**^ 

The  Bishop^s  lively  description,  taken  with  a 
just  and  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
manners  and  habits,  is  curious.  However,  Pe- 
regrine was  not  prejudiced  in  his  intercourse 
with  Hobsnob  by  any  such  "  foregone  con- 
dnsions,*^  but,  instinctively  and  inherently  mean 
and  8hu£9ing  as  he  was  himself,  he  almost 
shuddered  as  he  gave  a  rat-tat  with  the  little 
brass  knocker,  on  the  inner  door  of  the  vam- 
pyre'^s  rooms,  who,  expecting  a  dupe,  did  not  on 
that  day  sport  oak. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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The  dialogue  between  Peregrine  and  the 
harpy  was  short  and  not  sweet.  The  look  of  the 
lawyer — the  tone  of  his  voice — ^the  hypocritical 
seriousness  of  a  creature  who  was  a  regular  wag 
and  a  practical  joker  amongst  his  fellows  in 
society — the  interest  which  he  affected  to  take 
in  E^therine — the  smell  of  the  place  in  which 
he  lived — ^the  chilly  damp  of  it — ^the  whole  com- 
bination of  circumstances — hurried  Peregrine 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  at  which  it 
arrived  when  he  handed  over  to  the  vampyre  the 
four  hundred  pounds,  as  promised,  and  received 
a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands  from  him  on 
the  part  of  his  client,  Miss  Eatherine  Gatheral, 
together  with  the  I  O  U  which,  of  course,  she 
had  never  seen. 

^^  Would  you,*^  said  Hobsnob,  ^  like  to  see 
her? — after  so  intimate  an  acquaintance,  per- 
haps some  feeling  of  regard  may  remain/^ 

"  No,'"  said  Peregrine,  "  certainly  not.  I  do 
not  consider  that  I  have  been  fairly  treated  in 
this  business.     To  be  sure,  our  mfHrtiBg  «t 
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Brighton  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  as  it 
tamed  out,  disastrous ;  but  no,  tell  her  that  I 
diall  always  wish  her  well,  in  spite  of  what 
I  think  has  been  her  misconduct;  and  so,  Sir,  I 
wish  you  a  good  morning.'^ 

Hobsnob  rose  from  a  dirty  black  leathern 
chair,  through  the  much  worn  seat  of  which  a 
toft  of  grizzly  horse-hair  protruded,  and  rang 
a  bell  which  was  cracked,  and  upon  which  the 
twisted  and  rusty  wire  refused  to  act;  where- 
fote  it  did  not  awaken  a  wretched  scrub,  son  of 
a  neighbouring  shoe- black,  who  earned  two  shil- 
lings a  week  from  Hobsnob  for  sitting  on  a  high 
slool  in  the  outer  room  of  the  two,  and  acting 
derk  upon  any  day  whenever  any  body  was 
expected  to  call  upon  business.  Hobsnob,  how- 
ever, ushered  Peregrine  out ;  having  done  which 
he  gave  the  boy  a  waking  kick,  and  then  retired 
to  his  own  den,  where,  looking  over  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Miss  Catheral,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  having  compromised 
with  her  creditors  for  about  seven  shiUings  in 
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the  pound,  one  hiuidred  pounds  would  sdtb 
Ot«m,  while  by  Imnding  her  over  another  hun- 
dred, (short  his  bill,  which  amounted  to  for^- 
eight,  ten,  and  six,)  he  should  behave  noblf, 
and  pocket  the  other  two  hundred,  beyond  whM 
he  considered  hie  legitimate  costs,  as  a  just 
and  proper  remuneration  for  having  rdit^ 
his  fair  client  from  all  further  responabilit]', 
and  displayed  sufficient  generosity  on  the  put 
of  Peregrine,  to  secure  him  from  any  furtbef 
applications  from  "  the  damsel  all  forlorn,"  tlw 
being  even  a  better  bargain  for  her,  than  we  bad 
anticipated. 

If  the  attorney  felt  delighted  with  his  akiD, 
and  its  success,  Peregrine,  as  he  pac«d  the 
streets  towards  Covent  Garden,  to  re-voit  Im 
uncle's  domicile,  was  equally  satisfied;  he  W 
settled  (Uai  affair — he  was  safe,  Maria  Oraysu 
was  his  own,  and  after  all,  what  -rrere  four  hun- 
dred pounds  in  such  a  case,  when  cverytluig 
was  taken  into  consideration. 

Uncle  Noll  had  not  returned  when  P( 
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caDed  again  at  the  Tavistock,  but  he  saw  there 
the  faithful  Limpus,  and  learned  from  him  that 
he  did  not  expect  his  master  home  till  late  in 
the  evening,  for  that  he  was  gone  to  dine  some- 
where out  of  town,  and  more  than  that,  from 
something  he  had  said  when  he  set  forth,  it 
i^peared  highly  probable  to  Limpus,  that  he 
might  not  even  return  to  sleep. 

This  was  a  kind  of  damper  to  Peregrine,  whose 
great  object  was  always  to  enlighten  his  uncle 
upon  any  point  which  hehad  successfully  achieved. 
However,  the  disappointment  was  nothing  but  a 
delay  of  gratification,  and  therefore  he  left  word 
with  the  trusty  servant,  that  he  would  call  at 
four  o'^clock  the  next  day,  and  hoped  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  dining  with  his  uncle  somewhere 
— ^there  being  no  dinners  at  the  Tavistock — 
inasmuch  as  the  morning  after  the  next,  he 
must  return  to  Slambury  Park — which  he  always 
caUed  Nobbatop's  place,  although  Nobbatop 
himself  never  did — and  therefore  he  trusted  his 
*^  dear  uncle  ^  would  be  disengaged.     To  this 
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affectionate  message  he  added  the  information, 
that  he  had  returned  to  his  old  lockings,  and 
that  if  his  uncle  preferred  any  other  arrange- 
ment, or  had  any  other  proposition  to  make,  if 
he  sent  him  a  note,  his  wishes  should  be  obeyed 
in  every  particular. 

How  Uncle  Noll  passed  his  evaiing,  or  how 
his  nephew  Peregrine  passed  Au,  history  does 
not  inform  us ;  but  this  we  know,  that  about 
one  oVlock  the  next  day.  Peregrine  received  a 
note  from  Noll,  telling  him  he  should  be  giad 
to  see  him  at  his  hotel  about  half-past  five, 
and  there  they  could  settle  some  plan  for  the 
disposal  of  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  from  the 
scantiness  of  his  acquaintance,  and  as  it  seemed, 
his  total  want  of  friends  of  his  own  age  and 
standing.  Peregrine  had  nobody  in  the  world  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  grief,  or  rejoice  with 
him  in  his  happiness.  It  was  this  fact  which 
filled  him  with  anxiety  for  the  arriyal  of  the 
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boor  si  whiich  he  might  open  his  heart  and 
mind  to  his  nearest  relation,  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  time  of  their  meeting  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  beyond  that  which  he  had  suggested, 
yexed  him;  so  high  were  his  spirits,  and  so 
ardent  was  his  enthusiasm. 

Peregrine,  when  he  left  "  Slambury  Park,^ 
had  made  something  like  a  half  promise  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  say  how  he  got  to  town,  and  what 
hia  uncle  had  said  in  answer  to  the  invitation 
friiich  Mrs.  Nobbatop  had  sent  him,  and,  in 
fiict,  to  say  a  great  many  of  the  agreeable 
nothingnesses,  of  which  such  notes  are  ordinarily 
composed. 

Now  Peregrine  was  a  disciple  of  that  pruden- 
tial school,  the  leading  doctrine  of  which  is, 
**  never  to  write  a  letter  to  a  woman,  and  never 
to  destroy  a  letter  which  a  woman  has  written  to 
you  ;*"  and  although  in  the  present  case,  nothing 
could  come  of  his  writing  anything  he  pleased, 
he  nevertheless  resolved  if  he  did  write,  to 
write  to  Mrs.  Nobbatop. — Maria  might  think 
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it  presumptuous,  if  he  wrote  to  her;  besides, 
he  could  more  successfully  write  at  her  in  the 
letter  to  her  aunt,  than  he  could  io  her  in  a 
letter  to  herself;  whereupon,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, he  penned  the  following : — 

" Strea, 

" 1840. 

"  My  dear  Madam, 

''  I  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  my  old 
residence,  and  which,  till  I  had  tasted  the 
charms  of  Slambury,  I  used  to  fancy  exceed- 
ingly agreeable,  and  even  lively ;  but  now — and 
it  is  your  fault — every  thing  seems  duH,  and 
dreary,  and  dismal ;  and  I  wonder  how  I  could 
have  formed  so  false  an  estimate  of  its  advan- 
tages. 

"  I  really  have  no  words  to  thank  you  for  the 
hospitality  and  kindness  which  I  have  rec^ved 
from  you  and  Mr.  Nobbatop,  nor  the  pleasure- 
able  hours  which  I  have  passed  in  the  deli^tfiil 
society  of  your  family  circle.     Pray  tell  Miss 
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Grayson,  that  the  first  thing  I  did  on  reaching 
town  was  to  send  to  buy  those  two  beautiful 
songs  which  she  sang  so  delightfully  the  night 
before  last,  which  seems  an  age  ago.  However, 
thanks  to  your  kindness,  my  banishment  will  not 
be  of  long  duration. 

^^  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  uncle,  upon  whom  I 
called  twice  yesterday,  but  I  have  heard  from 
him  to-day,  and  am  to  dine  with  him  this  even- 
ing, when  I  shall  deliver  your  kind  message  to 
him.  I  wish  he  may  be  able  to  avail  himself 
of  your  friendly  offer,  for  I  should  very  much 
like  to  present  him  to  you,  as  a  most  worthy 
specimen  of  an  old  English  gentleman. 

"  I  look  forward  with  the  deepest  anxiety  to 
the  hour  when  I  am  permitted  to  return  to  your 
Paradise ;  and  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  bringing 
my  uncle  with  me,  I  trust  very  soon  to  have  the 
privilege  of  initiating  him  into,  what  to  me  is 
perfect  happiness. 

"  Do  me  the  favour  to  remember  me  most 
oncerely  to  Miss  Grayson,  who  has  set  me  raving 
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with  those  two  last  beaatifiil  songs,  which  I  can- 
not get  out  of  my  ears  ;  and  present  my  kind 
regards  to  Mr.  Nobbatop,  senior  and  junior. 
'^  Believe  me,  my  dear  Madam, 
^^  Yours,  most  sincerely  and  gratefully, 

'^  Peregrins  Bukce.^ 

This  was  in  due  course  despatched.  Peregrine 
subsequently  occupying  himself  in  re-establishing 
himself  in  his  lodgings,  or,  as  he  called  it,  in  his 
letter,  his  '^  residence,^  until  it  was  time  to  proceed 
to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  his  unde.  When 
the  heart  and  mind  are  fixed  upon  any  particular 
object,  the  day  seems  to  stand  still,  and  hours, 
which  ordinarily  flit  away  too  fastly,  hang  sadly 
on  hand.  Peregrine,  who  had  no  pursuits,  and, 
as  we  already  know,  no  acquaintance,  stayed  in 
his  own  den  until  the  clock  should  strike  Ato 
— the  weather  not  being  particularly  favourable 
for  excursion. 

That  wished-for  hour  at  length  came,  andat  last 
out  sallied  Peregrine  Bunco,  and  having  reached 
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the  Piazza  in  Govent  Gku*deii,  mounted  his  way 
to  the  Coffee-room,  where  he  found  his  uncle 
punctual  to  the  minute,  waiting  to  receive  him. 

"  Hey  gad,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  well, 
here  you  are — glad  to  see  you — capital  news 
—one  down  t'other  come  on — eh? — Pitched 
battle  by  two  men,  as  the  old  joke  goes. — No 
sooner  beaten  off  from  one  place  than  on  in 
toother.  However,  Perry,  as  we  may  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  to  each  other,  come  to  my 
room — all  snug  and  quiet — good  fire — double 
doors — ^fog  shut  out — fine  view  of  the  market — 
eome  along." 

Saying  which,  the  old  gentleman  led  the  way 
to  his  apartment — an  exceedingly  good  and 
comfortable  one — in  which  they  found  Limpus 
very  cosily  installed  in  his  master's  arm-chair, 
but  who  most  properly  and  dutifully  resigned 
the  post  of  warmth,  upon  the  approach  of  his 
said  master  and  nephew,  and  then  forthwith 
bowed  himself  out  of  the  chamber. 

"  Sit   down.    Perry — sit  down,"  said  Uncle 
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Noll — "  there,  there,  draw  in — snug  and  com- 
fortable— no  bad  quarters  for  me,  eh? — I  like 
them — ^there — well  now — ^and  so — youVe  made 
another  hit  ?" 

"  Yes,'^  said  Peregrine,  "  such  a  hit — ^and  if 
you^ll  pardon  a  pun — such  a  Miss — nothing  in 
the  world  can  be  more  charming.^ 

"  And  the  fortune,  eh  f"  said  Noll. 

^'  The  best  that  has  ever  yet  presented  itsdf 
to  me^'^saii  Peregrine — "  forty  thousand  pounds 
at  the  least.^ 

"  Pretty,  you  dog,  eh!""  said  Uncle  Noll, 
poking  out  his  right  foot,  with  the  view  of 
hitting  Peregrine^s  shins. 

"  Pretty  as  I  have  described  her,**  said  Pere- 
grine,— ^^  and  such  a  temper — so  good  natured 
— BO  unaffected;  and,  as  I  have  told  you  in 
my  letters,  so  far  and  away  superior  to  the 
widow." 

" 1  say,*"  interrupted  Uncle  Noll,  "  have 

you  quite  cleared  off  Kitty,  eh? — Oh  you  sly 
dog — ^you  never  told  me  of  ikaiJ*^     ' 
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**  It  waj9  a  youthful  indiscretion,  Sir,**^  said 
Peregrine ;  "  but  I  would  not  worry  you  about 
it.  Thank  heaven,  without  annoying  you,  I  have 
settled  the  whole  of  that  business,  and  placed 
the  poor  dear  girl  in  a  position  of  comfort — I 
may  say,  happiness.*^^ 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow.  Perry ,""  said  the 
uncle, — "  and  I  tell  you  what,  Perry,^ — and 
here  the  old  gentleman  wiped  a  tear  from  his 
eye — "  you  sha'^nt  lose  by  that^  my  boy — good 
fellow — good  fellow.*" 

And  as  he  repeated  these  words,  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  his  nephew,  and  took  his  nephew^s 
hand  in  his,  and  shook  it — ^ay,  and  pressed  it. 

"  Very  excellent  people,  the  Nobbatops,"  said 
Peregrine,  (acting  remarkably  weU,  so  aa  to 
infer  his  wish  that  his  uncle  should  not  load 
him  with  praise  for  doing  an  act  of  common 
justice,)  ^'  they  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Slambury  Park — 
they  really  are  the  kindest,  most  hospitable,  and 
friendly  family  upon  earth.^ 


'»     fl 
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"  Hey  gad,  what  !*"  said  Oliver  Bunce,  "  I 
shall  be  very  glad — but,  I  say,  Perry — no  more 
stray  governess  —  what  I  hate,  those  sadden 
bursts,  upsets — don't  you  see  f" 

"  I  am  now  confident,'^  said  Per^frine,  "  no- 
thing more  of  that  kind  can  happen — stiU  I 
should  advise  you  not  to  go  down  there  just 
yet.  It  is  a  charming  place,  and  nothing  can 
be  nicer  ;  but  I  think  it  is  raather  damp  in  the 
autumn.''" 

"  Hey — gad — damp,*"  said  Unde  Noll,  as  ne- 
phew Peregrine  knew  he  would  say, — "  no,  no- 
then  make  my  excuses.  I  can't — no-— changing 
beds — and  in  the  country — no,  no ;  you'll  ma- 
nage for  me.  Of  course,  when  business  renders 
it  necessary,  and  all  that,  Fll  go ; — but,  I  say, 
when  do  you  think  things  will  come  to  a  head 
— as  the  old  cockney  joke  goes,  when  will  be  the 
bridle  day,  to  lead  her  to  the  haUer^  eh  f 

'^  That,  I  think,  depends  upon  circumstancesi^ 
said  Peregrine,  '^  but  it  would,  as  I  look  at  the 
matter,  be  desirable,  and  I  see  no  diifficutty,  li^ 
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in  arranging  matters,  George  Nobbatop^s  mar- 
riage  with  Miss  Screecher,  and  mine  with  Maria 
Grayson  might  take  place  simultaneously.^^ 

"  You  are  sure  you  have  bagged  your  bird  r* 
said  Noll. 

"  Why,""  said  Peregrine,  "  it  has  generaUy 
seemed  to  me,  that  so  much  in  the  way  of  ac- 
ceptance is  done,  before  one  word  of  proposal  is 
q>oken,  that  I  have  always  wondered  at  hearing 
that  any  man  was  ever  refused  by  a  woman. 
Surely  nobody  would  make  an  offer  until,  by 
continued  association  with  the  object  of  his 
affections,  and  by  an  appreciation  of  her  man- 
ner towards  him,  he  was  quite  sure  of  being 

* 

accepted ;  as  for  myself ''" 

" Why,''     interrupted    Noll,    "  Miss 


Dory '^ 

'^  Oh,''  said  Peregrine,  ^^  that  is  quite  a 
different  matter.  I  cared  for  neither  of  those 
creatures,  and  I  could  hardly  be  surprised  at 
the  pert  rejection  of  such  a  girl ;  but  I  am 
speaking  of  things  generally;  and  I  have  no 
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doubt — nay,  my  dear  uncle,  I  am  perfectly 
certain,  that  the  amiable,  pretty,  lively,  and 
accomplished  black-eyed  Houri '*^ 

"  What  d'ye  call  her  ?"  cried  Uncle  Noll. 

"  Houri,'*'  said  Peregrine,  "  is  entirely  my 
own/' 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Uncle  Noll,  "  we  shall 
be  all  happy  together ;  that  isy  if  her  uncle  con- 
sents, and  we  can  come  up  to  his  mark ;  and 
I  shall  see  you,  as  I  wish,  '  settled  at  last,^ 
And  now  what  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  to- 
day ? — where  shall  we  dine ! — no  dinners  here, 
as  you  know ; — you  don't  belong  to  any  club — 
that's  bad ;  however,  we'll  see  about  that — two 
or  three  good  houses  close  by — under  our  Piazza 
^-all  dry  and  domestic — so,  if  you  will  just  go 
into  the  coffee-room,  and  wait  while  I  make  a 
slight  change  in  my  dress,  we  can  arrange  our 
future  plans  without  much  difficulty;  and  Fll 
stand  treat.  Perry,  for  as  much  claret  as  you 
can  drink  in  toasting  your  pretty  black-eyed 
Maria — what  f 
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"  Ghrayson,**  said  Peregrine. 

**  Grayson,'"  echoed  Uncle  Noll,  "  you  won't 
find  me  flinch,  my  fine  fellow,  neither  in  that, 
nor  in  trying  to  make  you  comfortable  with  her. 
I  have  taken  care  to  inquire  about  Nobbatop — 
great  man  in  the  city — splendid  concern — he 
an  excellent  fellow — and  you,  a  lucky  dog.  So, 
go— you  can  find  your  way,  and  I  won't  keep 
you  a  quarter  of  an  hour.'' 

So  Peregrine  went,  and  Noll  rang  for  his 
trusty  Limpus,  and  Peregrine  betook  himself 
to  the  coiTee-room,  as  every  room,  whether  in  a 
dub  or  hotel,  is  called,  in  which,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  coffee  is  seldom  or  never  drunk, 
and  so,  by  way  of  whiling  away  the  time,  he 
asked  one  of  the  waiters  for  an  evening  news- 
paper. The  paper  was  with  obsequious  civility 
supplied  to  the  "  fortunate  youth,"  who  caring, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  own  happiness,  very 
little  for  what  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
doing,  skimmed  over  the  fates  of  empires,  the 
destinies  of  monarchies,  and  the  disgraces  of 
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ministers,  which  are  piloted  off  hand  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press ;  and  carelessly  cast  his 
eyes  over  the  nmnerous  rail-road  aceidenta,  and 
lists  of  missing  heads  and  limbs  for  which 
rewards  had  been  offered ;  as  well  as  oter  the 
philanthropic  appeals — ^personal  applications  to 
the  editor,  to  state  that  Mr.  Wallis^s  name  was 
spelt  ^'  Walys,**^ — that  the  plaintiff^s  name,  in 
such  a  case,  was  HoUoway,  instead  of  H<dway ; 
and  a  variety  of  other  equally  interestii^  com- 
munications, and  listlessly  threw  down  the  jour- 
nal, when,  in  its  fall  from  his  hand  towards  the 
table,  one  word  caught  his  eye,  which  suddenly 
rivetted  his  attention.  The  word  was  a  name — 
the  name  of  a  friend — he  caught  up  the  fafet 
again,  and  read — 

"  City. — We  are  deeply  concerned  to  state, 
that  in  consequence  of  some  sudden,  severe,  and 
unexpected  losses,  the  eminent  house  of  Nob- 
batop,  Snaggs,  and  Widdlebury,  was  compdled 
to  stop  payment  this  morning.  The  confusion 
this  unlooked-for  event    has  caused,  is  inde- 
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scribaUe  in  the  mercantile  world.  It  is  st  the 
moment  impossible  to  calculate  the  liabilities 
of  the  firm,  nor  the  extent  of  ruin  which  its 
&ilttre  must  involve ;  but  we  fear,  from  its  very 
extensive  engagements,  that  the  results  will  be 
most  disastrous.  We  ought  to  state,  upon 
authority,  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Nobbatop's 
having  absconded,  is  wholly  unfounded.'*^ 

"  Well,'^  said  Uncle  Noll,  entering  the  cofiee- 
ro<Hn  at  this  precise  moment,  and  coming  up  to 
Peregrine  in  his  most  cheerful  and  lark-like 
mood,  ^'  come,  Fm  ready — ^we**!!  go  to  Bichard- 
son^s — get  our  dinner — ^best  house  in  London 
for  a  rump-steak — and  then,  hey  gad,  if  you 
like,  go  to  the  play— as  the  old  joke  says,  ^all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,^ — 
what!^ 

"  Play,  Sir,"'  said  Peregrine,  "  there  is  no 
{day  for  me,  now  but  a  tragedy.^ 

"  Hey  gad,"^  said  Noll,  "  what^s  in  the  wind 
now! — another  governess — ^more  Kitty  Gathe- 
nb!— whatr 
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"  Read  that^  Sir,'^  said  Peregrine,  throwing 
the  paper  to  his  uncle. 

"  Read;'  said  Noll,  "  I  can't— I  hav'nt  got 
my  barnacles — read   it  to  me,   eh  ? — what  is 

itr 

"  I  cannot  read  it.  Sir,*"  said  Peregrine, — "  I 
should  expose  myself  if  I  attempted  to  do  so.'' 

"  Well  but  tell  me,  eh  ?— tell  me,"  said  Unde 
NoU. 

"  In  a  word,  Sir,"  said  Peregrine,  "  my  excel- 
lent friend  Nobbatop  is  ruined. — House  stopped 
payment — misery,  wretchedness,  and  all  that — 
as  for  dining  anywhere,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
— I  must  go  home — I  must — ^what  next  to  do 
I  scarcely  know." 

*'  Well,  weU,"  said  Noll,  "  but  that's  all  non- 
sense— if  your  friend  has  broke,  you  can't  mend 
him  again  by  not  eating — gad,  as  the  old  joke 
goes,  '  a  man  who  has  no  stake  in  the  country, 
can't  do  without  a  chop  when  he  is  in  town.' — 
So,  he's  squashed,  eh  ? — that's  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Peregrine,  "  I  am  not  surprised 
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— ^the  wasteful  style  of  his  living — ^his  expensive 
table — his  fine  wines,  which  his  position  in  life 
certainly  did  not  justify  —  his  pictures  —  his 
horses — ^his  carriages ;  the  whole  establishment. 
Failures  like  these  are  little  better  than  frauds ; 
besides,  the  man  himself  was  not  two  removes 
from  a  fool,  taken  out  of  his  own  sphere,  in  which, 
as  it  seems,  he  was  little  better.  I  always  thought 
things  were  going  wrong ;  certainly,  as  far  as 
civility  went,  they  were  all  remarkably  kind  in 
that  way.  However,  my  dear  uncle,  I  must  beg 
off,  as  to  dinner ;  for  I  must  get  home  to  my 
lodgings,  where  I  left  a  letter  for  the  post,  which, 
if  I  could,  I  would  rather  stop.**^ 

"  Too  late,  Perry,^  said  Noll,  "  since  the 
convenient  alterations  in  the  post-office,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  you  have  two  hours  less 
time  to  write  in — ^your'*s  must  be  gone.'^ 

"  At  all  events,''  said  Peregrine,  who  was 
dead  beat  by  this  Sclairdssementy  ^^  I  really  can- 
not dine  anywhere  ;  forgive  me — but  it  requires 
|i  little  serious  consideration,  as  to  what  is  the 
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best  step  to  take ;  and  I  most — ^I  most  intmt 
you  to  excuse  me  till  to-monow.'^ 

One  of  the  most  painfiil  jmrto  of  Penegrine's 
mislu^  appears  to  be  the  fiiet,  that  whenewer 
he  £suieied  himself  at  the  ifex  of  gninceaB»  he 
always,  as  we  have  just  obsenred,  exerted  hnn- 
self  to  bring  the  triomphant  issue  of  his  pro- 
ceedings under  the  immediate  notice  of  Unde 
Noll.  Here  again  was  a  defeat— -decided,  on  the 
fiice  of  it ;  but,  he  still  must  have  felt  that  he 
had  won  the  heart  of  Maria  Chayson ;  for  of 
that  fact,  there  could  be  no  question. 

''  Now,""  said  Uncle  Noll,  ''  I  can  make  all 
allowances  for  the  strength  of  your  fedii^ 
Perry ;  and  I  don'^t  want  you  to  do  a  violence  to 
them,  by  dining  with  me  in  a  public  ooflbe- 
room ;  but  tell  me — tell  me  now — how  do  you 
really  feel  about  the  black-eyed  girl,  Maria  t-^ 
what  d^ye  call  her  T 

**  Ghrayson,''  said  Peregrine,  "  Grayson  is  her 


name.'" 


"  Well  but,  you  say  she  likes  you,''  said  NoD. 


ii 
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I  think  she  does,^  replied  Peregrine. 
And  you  like  her  f"  asked  the  uncle. 
Why  that  is  just  ft,*^  said  Peregrine, — "  I 
do  like  her,  and  if  this  infernal  afiair  had  not 
baj^iened,  I  might,  in  time,  have  loved  her ;  but, 
aecustomed  as  she  has  been  to  a  certain  line  of 
life,  and  a  style — not  perhaps  of  society — ^but 
of  establishment,  she  would  only  be  made  mise- 
rable now,  by  being  brought  into  the  sphere  in 
which,  as  my  wife,  she  could  only  move.*" 

"  Ah,''  said  Noll,  "  then  you  would  sacrifice 
your  own  aflection  for  her  comfort ; — ^there. 
Perry,  you  show  yourself  what  I  have  always 
thought  you,  a  disinterested,  kind-hearted  fellow 
— ^to  be  sure — to  be  sure — she  Aoa  lived  splen- 
didly." 

"  Absurdly  so,"  said  Peregrine,  "  I  wrote  to 
you  about  their  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war— 
and  the  stables — and  the  shooting — and  the 
boating — and  the  carriages ; — it  is  all  quite  dis- 
gusting ;  and  if  other  people  are  to  be  ruined  by 
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such  failures,  I  go  the  length,  Sir,  of  caUing 
them  felonious.'''* 

"  You  are  rights  said  Noll,  "  that's  the  hi^ 
principle ;  you  may  have  your  errors,  Perty ; 
but  you  take  the  true  view  of  matters ;  and  so 
do  as  you  like  this  evening,  and  let  me  see  you 
in  the  morning,  and  then  we  wiD  talk  more 
of  this  a&ir ;  more  will  come  out,  and  you 
will  then  see  your  way  better ;  so,  good  bye — 
don''t  worry  yourself — things  are  not  always  so 
bad  as  they  look  at  first;  as  the  joke  goes, 
^  old  Nick  sometimes  is  not  so  black  as  he  is 
painted/ 

So  parted  the  uncle  and  nephew ;  the  uncle 
to  his  dinner — the  nephew  to  his  lodgings.  The 
letter  was  gone — but  Tim  was  at  hojne ;  and  to 
Tim  was  entrusted  a  special  mission  to  be 
executed  forthwith,  by  means  of  the  South- 
ampton rail-road  that  evening,  or  early  the  next 
morning,  which  had  for  its  object  the  bringing 
away    from    Slambury    Park,    Mr.    Per^rrine 
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Bimce^s  doihes,  dressing-case,  and  other  efiects, 
which  he  was  to  get  from  the  superintending 
servant  of  the  house,  without  the  knowledge,  of 
comrse,  of  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  or  anybody  else,  and 
by  which  extrication  of  his  worldly  goods,  he 
might,  on  the  following  day,  be  completely  clear 
of  the  wreck  of  which  he  had  so  feelingly 
descanted  to  bis  jovial  relation. 

What  the  newspaper  announced  with  regard 
to  the  failure  of  the  house  of  Nobbatop,  Snaggs, 
and  Widdlebury,  was,  strange  to  say,  true.  It 
was  a  fiiilure  most  tremendous,  and  complete 
— a  continued  perseverance  in  speculation  upon 
fl|>eculation,  holding  thiSj  for  a  rise  in  price, 
to  effect  which,  came  the  necessity  of  selling 
Aai  at  a  loss, — enormous  dealings  in  funds, 
beautiful  to  look  at,  but  fatal  to  touchy-enter- 
prises of  a  character  and  to  an  extent  scarcely 
conceivable  by  ordinary  minds,  had  at  last 
brought  them  to  an  end  from  which  there 
certainly  appeared  no  redemption. 

Mrs.  Nobbatop — and  how  women,  good  ex- 

▼OL.  II.  L 
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cellent  women,  bear  these  tremendous 
received  the  news  of  their  faU  as  she  would  any 
ordinary  intelligence  of  the  day.  Her  husband 
was,  although  unfortunate,  honoured  and  honest. 
Not  a  shadow  of  blame  was  cast  upon  him,  and 
her  first  movement  upon  the  occasion  wbs  to 
inquire  whither  they  were  to  remove  firom  Slanir 
bury — what  furniture  might  remain  at  their 
disposal,  to  be  useful  in  a  smaller  residence;  and 
her  first  remark  was,  that  all  reasonable  people 
preferred  small  rooms  to  large  ones,  even  in 
large  houses, — that  wealth  was  the  parent  of 
innumerable  responsibilities,  and  that  servants 
were  plagues  and  torments. 

^'  My  dear  husband,""  said  she,  ^^  I  certainly 
love  this  place,  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  dear^ 
to  me^  because  it  has  been  chiefly  made  by  you ; 
but  when  we  began  life,  we  had  no  such  h<Hne 
or  establishment.  Why  should  we  care  about  it 
now! — Thank  God,  my  good  kind  dear,  you 
are  well  in  health;  no  man  accuses  you  of 
wrong ;  you  have  an  affectionate  wife,  who  wiO 
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do  all  she  can  to  cheer  and  comfort  you ;  and 
Providence  will  be  just  if  we  deserve  its  good- 
ness. Come — ^here  is  our  Maria,  ready  to  aid 
me  in  any  and  every  work  that  is  necessary  to 
be  done.'' 

^^  Ah  I*"  said  the  agitated  master  of  the  house, 
taking  Maria's  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
^  our  dear  Maria  I'' 

Never  perhaps  was  such  a  scene  of  rivalry  in 
domestic  affection  exhibited,  as  when  the  real 
truth  was  developed ;  nor  ever  a  display  of  sin- 
eerer  regret  and  respect  made,  than  by  the 
numerous  servants  of  the  establishment,  when 
the  break-up  was  announced  to  them.  Of  course 
an  establishment  like  that  of  Slambury  naturally 
idb  on  its  usual  course  for  a  week  or  so,  with- 
out any  visible  change,  whatever  may  be  the 
alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  its  head,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  immediate  ejection  or 
overthrow,  although,  when  the  fact  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy had  been  proclaimed  in  the  public  papers, 
further  concealment  was  impossible. 

l2 
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The  high  eulogiums  upon  the  mercantile  md 
private  characters  of  all  the  partners  in  the  firm, 
and  the  miqualified  testimonies  to  their  honour- 
able dealings,  of  course,  alleviated  the  fiJl ;  bat 
Mrs.  Nobbatop,  cheered  and  delighted  by  such 
evidence  in  favour  of  her  beloved  husband,  could 
not  help  murmuring  to  Maria,  that  she  believed 
the  whole  of  their  misfortunes  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Saxby  Mumps,  a 
man  she  never  could  endure,  and  whose  power 
over  Mr.  Nobbatop  she  had  always  dreaded. 

It  may  sound  strange,  but  it  is  not  more 
strange  than  true,  that  there  is  an  intuitive 
intelligence  in  women,  which  directs  their  at- 
tention to  points  of  character  and  attributes  ih 
the  minds  of  men  which  do  not  strike  their 
male  associates.  Nobbatop  looked  upon  Saxby 
Mumps  as  his  tutelar  deity ;  and  thai^  with  aD 
his  mercantile  experience  and  extensive  know- 
ledge. From  the  moment  Mrs.  Nobbatop  first 
saw  him,  she  pronounced  her  opinion  of  him  to 
Maria.     She  set  him  down  for  a  douUe-fiK^ 
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under-handed  speculator,  and  was  never  so  well 
pleased  as  when  he  did  not  honour  Slambury 
with  a  visit. 

The  £Bulure  of  our  poor  dear  friend  Nobbatop 
and  his  partners  was  a  plain  straight-forward 
fiulure;  nothing  contrived  or  connived  at,  in 
the  way  in  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
most  admirable  painter  of  nature,  Foote,  such 
matters  were  managed  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago. 

In  Foote's  comedy  of  the  "  Bankrupt^'"  one 
of  his  plays  which  might  be  acted  in  the  most 
fiuitidious  times,  occurs  the  following  scene, 
dependent  upon  the  embarrassments  of  one 
Sir  Bobert  Biscounter.  It  is  quite  worthy  of 
attention,  not  only  as  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  day,  but  of  the  talents  of  the 
writer. 

In  a  room  we  find  two  worthies  of  the  names 
of  Pillage  and  Resource,  tite-i-tSte : — 

*^  Take  my  word  for  it,^  says  Mr.  Resource, 
**  in  the  whole  round  of  the  law,  and,  thank 
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Heaven,  the  dominions  are  facetty  extensiTe — 
there  is  not  a  nicer  road  to  hit,  than  the  refpaa 
of  bankrupts  J^ 

'^  I  should  have  thought  it  a  turnpike,'*^  says 
Resource,  ^^  for,  you  see  how  easQy  a'  oountiy 
attorney  can  find  it.*" 

^'  Pshaw  !^  cries  PiUage,  ^^  what^  amongst  ma- 
nufacturers and  meagre  mechanics! — fellowB  not 
worth  powder  and  shot :  and  yet  these  paltzy 
provincials.  Master  Resource,  are  often  obliged 
to  solicit  my  aid."^ 

"  Indeed  l"^  says  Resource. 

"  Why,  t'other  day,''  says  Pillage,  "  a  poor 
dog,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  firom  the  ooim^ 
try,  was  reconmiended  to  me  by  a  elicit.  JlSb 
fellow  had  scraped  together  all  he  could  get, 
with  a  view  of  running  beyond  sea,  but  I  stopped 
him  directly." 

"  ReaUy  ! " 

"  Yes,"  says  Pillage,  ''  in  a  couple  oi  months 
washed  him  as  white  as  a  sheep  just  shorn — 
made  him  take  a  house  in  Gheapside,  called  him 
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a  citizen  in  the  London  GsuSdtte^  and  his  name 
ci  John  Mudge  being  as  common  as  carrots, 
not  a  soul  in  ihe  country  suspected  it  was  he — 
passed  a  iew  necessary  notes  to  get  him  number 
and  value,  white-washed  him  and  sent  him  home 
to  his  wife."*^ 

*^  Cleanly  and  cleverly  done,"*^  says  Besouroe. 

^*  When  the  country  chaps,^  says  Pillage, 
**  brought  m  their  bills,  he  pulled  out  his  certi- 
ficate,  and  gave  them  a  receipt  in  full  of  all 
demands^  and  now  he  is  in  business,  and  doing 
oneommonly  well,  for  I  left  him  two  hundred 
pounds  out  of  the  six  he  brought  with  him 
to  begin  the  world  with  credit  again ;  but,"*^ 
continues  he,  ^'  I  see  you  have  found  a  remedy 
for  Master  Monk  of  the  Minories— how  did  you 
manage  thatT 

"  Qot  some  friends,'^  says  Besource,  "  to  ad- 
vance him  cash  on  a  project  to  monopolize 
q>ratB  and  potatoes.""  « 

"  And  it  tookr  asks  Pillage. 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  answers  Besource,  "  the 
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people  of  this  country  are  always  ready  to  bite 
at  a  bubble;  but,  as  a  body,  we  shall  break 
before  the  season  for  sprats;  and  as  to  the 
potatoes,  of  which  we  laid  in  a  ship-load  or  two, 
they  are  all  in  our  cellars  in  Southwark,  and 
have  shot  out  branches  as  tall  as  the  trees  in 
the  park.*" 

At  this  pleasing  description  of  probable  re- 
sults, the  worthy  Pillage  laughs,  and  inquirea  of 
his  friend,  apropos  des  boUeSy  what  he  thinks  the 
object  of  Sir  Robert  Biscounter^s  invitation  is ! 
— ^apon  which  point,  Resource,  being  aware  of 
what  he  calls  ''  a  pretty  laige  crack,^  satisfies 
his  friend;  and  a  minute  or  two  after.  Sir  Bob^ 
himself  appears,  and  states  that  he  has  sent  for 
them,  to  ask  their  assistance ;  that  his  affiyrs 
have  come  to  a  crisis,  and  that,  without  some 
speedy  and  substantial  aid,  his  credit  will  be 
gone. 

Upon  which  this  conversation  ensues : — 
^^  You  surprise  me,^  says  Pillage,  ^^  I  ner^ 
guessed  at  a  danger.    Pray,  Sir  Bobort,  what 
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bfooght  on  the  disease  I — ^was  it  an  alley-fever, 
Hft  gradual  decayT 

^*  A  complication  of  causes,^  says  Sir  Robert. 
^  I,  however,  could  have  weathered  them  all, 
had  ihe  house  in  Holland  but  stood:  their 
fittlure  must  be  followed  by  more.  Have  you 
heard  of  anything  to-day  T 

*^  No  doubt  of  their  stopping,^  says  Pillage; 
^  their  bills  were  ofiered  at  Garraway^s  under 
fcrty  per  cent.  As  your  name,  Sir  Robert,  is 
not  blown  upon  yet,  suppose  you  coin  a  couple 
of  quires — don'^t  you  think  the  circulation  might 
your 
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No,^  says  Sir  Robert,  ^^  that  mint  is  ex- 
hausted, and  private  paper  is  reduced  to  its 
primitive  value.  My  real  case  can  be  no  longer 
•oncealed — I  must  stop,  and  should  be  glad  of 
your  advice  how  to  manage  this  matter.*" 

•*  Why,  Sir  Robert,''  says  Pillage,  "  there 
are  two  methods  in  use — the  choice  will  depend 
on  how  your  affiEurs  stand  with  the  world.'' 

''  Bitter  bad,  Mr.  Pillage,"  says  Sir  Robert. 
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^^  I  guessed  as  much  by  your  sending  for  ««,** 
answers  Pillage ;  ^'  they  treat  us,  Master  Re- 
source, like  a  couple  of  quacks — ^never  apply  but 
in  desperate  cases — Now,  Sir  Robert,  if  you 
find  you  are  pretty  near  on  a  par,*  with  a  smaD 
balance  per  contra — sununon  your  creditors,  lay 
your  condition  before  them,  convince  them  you 
have  a  fund  to  answer  all  their  demands,  and 
crave  a  respite  for  three  or  four  years.*" 

"  This,"  says  Sir  Robert,  «*  will  only  be  de- 
laying the  evil.*" 

"  That,''  replies  Pillage,  "  depends  upon  how 
you  manage  the  cards.  Don't  you  see,  the 
length  of  time,  with  the  want  of  money  (or 
trade,  will  induce  the  bulk  of  your  creditors  to 
sell  their  debts  at  a  loss  of  thirty  or  forty  per 
cent."  •    • 

''  But,"  says  Sir  Robert,  ''  how  shall  I  profit 
by  that?" 

"  How  !"  cries  Pillage,  "  what  hinders  you 
from  privately  buying  them  up  yourself ! — m  fine 
fortune  saved  out  of  the  fire;  and  talking  of 
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fires,  for  a  present  supply,  you  may  bum  a  ware- 
house or  two  after  they  have  been  gutted  of 
their  contents,  and  so  recover  the  full  amoimt 
of  the  insurance.'" 

To  all  these  suggestions,  and  that  of  secreting 
all  the  portable  stuff— such  as  jewels,  and  cash. 
Sir  Robert  gives  a  decided  negative,  and  con- 
cludes his  negotiation  with  his  councillors  by 
denouncing  the  system  of  fraudulent  bankrupt- 
cies, which  at  that  period  appear  not  to  have 
been  unconmion,  and  declaring  that,  however 
much  men  may  sufier  from  his  calamities,  they 
never  shall  suffer  by  his  crimes ;  a  declaration 
which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  draws  down 
upon  him  the  most  violent  invectives  from  his 
advisers. 

Butler'^s  notions  of  bankrupts  and  bankrupt«> 
cies  in  his  days  were  not  very  widely  different 
firom  those  of  the  modem  Aristophanes.  BuUer 


"  A  bankmpt  is  made  by  breaking,  as  a  bird 
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18  hatched  by  breaking  the  shell.  He  gains 
more  by  giving  over  a  trade,  than  he  ever  did 
by  dealing  in  it.  He  driyes  a  trade,  as  (Hiver 
Cromwell  drove  a  coach,  till  it  broke  to  pieces* 
He  is  very  tender  and  careful  in  preservii^  his 
credit,  and  keeps  it  as  reguUirly  as  a  raoe^nag 
is  dieted,  that  in  the  end  he  may  ran  away  with 
it ;  for  he  observes  a  punctual  curiosity  in  pov 
forming  his  word,  until  he  has  proved  his  credit 
as  far  as  it  can  go ;  and  then  he  has  catched 
his  fish,  and  throws  away  his  net ;  as  a  butcher, 
when  he  has  fed  .his  beast  as  fat  as  it  can  grow, 
cuts  the  throat  of  it. 

'^  When  he  has  brought  his  design  to  per* 
fection,  and  disposed  of  all  his  materials,  he 
lays  his  train,  like  a  powder-traitor,  and  gets 
out  of  the  way  while  he  blows  up  all  those  that 
trusted  him.  After  the  blow  is  given,-  there  is 
no  manner  of  intelligence  to  be  had  of  him  for 
some  months,  until  the  rage  and  fiiry  is  some- 
what digested,  and  all  hopes  vanished  of  ef& 
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leooTering  anything  of  body  or  goods,  for  re- 
tenge  or  restitution ;  and  then  propositions  of 
treaty  and  accommodation  appear  like  the  sign 
of  the  hand  and  pen  out  of  the  clouds,  with  con- 
ditions more  unreasonable  than  thieves  are  wont 
to  demand  for  restitution  of  stolen  goods.  He 
shoots  like  a  fowler  at  a  whole  flock  of  geese 
at  once,  and  stalks  with  his  horse  to  come  as 
near  as  possibly  he  can,  without  being  perceiyed 
by  any  one,  or  giving  the  least  suspicion  of 
his  designs,  until  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  it ; 
and  then  he  flies  from  them  as  they  should  have 
done  before  from  him.  His  way  is  so  com- 
monly used  in  the  city,  that  he  robs  in  a  road 
like  a  highwayman,  and  yet  they  never  will 
arrive  at  wit  enough  to  avoid  it ;  for  it  is  done 
npon^  surprise,  and  as  thieves  are  conunonly 
better  mounted  than  those  they  rob,  he  very 
easily  makes  his  escape,  and  flies  beyond  pur* 
aoit,  and  then  there  is  no  possibility  of  over- 
taking him.*^ 
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Infinitely  more  like  the  conscientious  baronet 
in  the  play,  than  the  imaginary  bankrupt  of 
Butler,  was  our  worthy  fiiend  Nobbatop,  who, 
when  the  blow  fell,  received  it  firmly  but 
meekly,  and  immediately  proposed  to  his  nearest 
relations  all  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  in 
their  altered  situation. 

Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce^s  servant  Tim  arrived 
at  Slambury  Park  quite  safe  by  tiie  morning 
train  or  rail-road,  and  returned  with  his  master's 
^'  things  '*'*  and  dressing  case,  umbrella,  &c.  &c^ 
all  which  were  carefully  delivered  to  him  by 
Mr.  Nobbatop^s  own  man,  but  ^o  nevertheless 
thought  it  his  duty  to  i^prize  his  mistress,  to 
whom  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the  servants  were 
devoted,  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

Maria  Grayson  was  in  the  room  with  her 
aunt  when  the  man  stated  the  case.  Mrs.  Nob- 
batop  merely  smiled  and  said,  *^  Oh,  very  weO 
— you  did  quite  right.*^  Maria  struggled  with 
the  strong  feelings  of  a  warm'heart  and  generons 
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mind,  till  he  had  shut  the  door,  when,  by  an 
effort,  she  stammered  out  as  it  were — '^Gracious 
Heaven!— is  that  possible T'— and,  throwing 
herself  on  a  sofa,  turned  her  almost  convulsed 
countenance  on  one  of  the  pillows,  and  moistened 
it  with  her  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

One  cannot  wonder  at  this  natural  burst  of 
passion.  The  announcement  of  the  callous  heart- 
lessness  of  Peregrine^s  practical  proceeding, 
following  so  closely  as  it  did  the  receipt  of  hiB 
exceedingly  affectionate,  friendly,  and  compli- 
mentary letter,  was  not  to  be  borne  by  a  giri  ci 
high  spirit  and  strong  feeling  like  Maria,  who 
had  taught  herself  to  look  up  to  the  venal  for- 
tune-hunter as  an  agreeable  and  accomplished 
person,  who,  without  premeditation  or  dee%n, 
^^  prepense  and  aforethought,*"  had,  as  the  reonlt 
of  their — to  her  most  agreeable — aasodatioii, 
learned  to  esteem  and  regard  him,  and  whose 
longer  acquaintance  with  him  would,  most  pro- 
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Ittbly,  haye  induced  a  more  serious  affection  on 
Ai$  part,  which  her  heart  had  ahready  admitted 
its  readiness  to  reciprocate. 

And  that  this  bright  vision  should  be  dissi- 
pated and  dissolved  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
—that  the  devotion  with  which  he  had  addressed 
and  treated  her  should  have  thus  suddenly  been 
forgotten,  nay,  that  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  ordinary  society,  by  which  Peregrine^s  letter, 
that  very  day  received,  was  characterized,  should 
have  curdled  in  a  few  hours  into  a  cold-blooded 
anxiety  about  a  few  clothes,  a  dressing-case, 
and  an  umbrella,  seemed  &r  beyond  anything 
she  could  have  expected  in  the  conduct  of  any 
man,  but,  least  of  all,  from  the  favoured  and  the 
favourite  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunco. 

A  woman  has-— can  have — no  notions  of  such 
debasement;  she,  with  her  generous  disposi- 
tion, her  confiding  nature,  and  her  utter  igno- 
xaooe  of  worldliness,  full  of  feeling  and  reliance, 
would  risk  all,  lose  all,  worldly  advantages,  to 
I»ove  her  devotion  to  the  being  who  had  once 
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established  a  preference  in  her  heart,  founded 
npon  what  she  considered  a  jnst  estimate  of  his 
qualities.  If  this  Mr.  Peregrine  Bonoe  had 
remained — not  faithful,  for  that  is  not  the  word 
— ^but  remained  as  he  toas^  eight  and  fimrty  hoorB 
before,  Maria  Ghrayson,  in  spite  of  the  sodden 
blow  that  had  fallen,  would  have  been  as  happy 
to  be  his  ^^  co-mate  in  ezile,^  or  to  have  lived 
upon  the  means  they  might  together  have  com- 
manded, as  if  she  had  been  a  queen.  Bless  her 
_*weet  girl-her'8  ^  a  heart  worth  wimuDg, 
and  this  calculating  sUye  had  nearly  won  it: 
but  happy,  probably,  was  it,  that  this  unexpected 
blight  had  fallen  upon  the  fortunes  of  Slambory. 
Who  knows  but  that  when  once  in  possession 
of  the  ease  and  comforts  after  which  he  was 
always  hunting,  he  might  have  neglected  quali- 
ties which  he  had  not  the  taste  or  feeling  to 
appreciate,  and  have  driven  a  being,  sach  as 
Maria  was,  full  of  intellectuality,  into  desptit 
and  misery,  by  the  indifference  which,  in  such  a 
person  as  Peregrine,  was  not  at  all  unlikely  to. 
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foDow  the  attainment — ^not  so  much  of  his  idol — 
as  of  her  money. 

It  is  hard,  very  hard  to  drive  from  the  mind 
and  heart — if  the  heart  have  been  touched — 
of  such  a  girl  as  Maria,  the  thought,  the  me- 
mory, the  love  (!)  which  has  been  registered 
and  established  there.  Marians  pride,  amount- 
ing almost  to  anger,  for  the  moment  placed 
Peregrine  exactly  in  his  right  position — ^but  then 
^ould  she  not  find  some  excuses  for  him  ?  Might 
lie  not  have  sent  for  these  things  of  his,  for 
some  reason  altogether  disconnected  with  the 
great  cause  of  their  ruin ! — The  truth  is,  if  she 
were  not  what  is  called  in  love,  she  was  as  near 
it  as  young  lady  ever  was,  and  no  stronger  proof 
oould  be  adduced  of  Mrs.  Nobbatop^s  combined 
judgment  and  feeling,  than  the  fact  that  she 
never  once  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  Peregrine 
Bunce,  the  real  character  of  which  (she  not 
being  in  love  with  him)  was  evident  to  her^  from 
the  moment  the  butler  mentioned  the  history  of 
•the  removal  of  his  ^^  things.*^ 
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And  now  that  Peregrine  has  gotten  his 
^'  things,^  and  is  again  installed  in  his  *^  resi- 
dence,'^ what  is  to  happen !  It  may  perfai^ 
have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  wh^i  Unde 
Noll  first  heard  of  what  is  conventionally  called 
the  *^  smash''"  at  NobbatopX  his  impulse  was 
to  secure  Maria  Grayson  for  Peregrine — ^his 
look,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  evoi 
more  than  what  he  said,  conveyed  the  idea 
— and  Peregrine  himself  was  aware  that  it  did. 
Sut  that  was  a  fancy  on  the  part  of  the  old 
gentleman  not  to  be  cherished  by  his  nephew. 
Maria  was  pretty,  and  nice,  and  accomplished, 
and,  moreover,  as  he  knew,  attached  to  Am, 
but  he  also  knew  enough  to  know  that  all  \ub 
imcle  had  to  bestow  would  not  be  sufficient,  ac- 
cording to  his  notions  of  things,  to  ^*  carry  on 
the  war,"'*  without  a  corresponding  *^  come  down^ 
on  the  other  side. 

Peregrine,  practised  as  he  was,  not  only  in 
enterprise,  but  defeats,  felt  rather  uncomfortable 
as  to  his  morning  interview  with  Uncle  NoIL 
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He  could  not  endure  his  '^  gibes  and  jeers,^ 
and,  strange  to  say— or  perhaps  not  so  strange 
— ^whenever  any  one  of  these  discomfitures  took 
place,  the  greatest  relief  he  found  was  in  hurry- 
.  ing  away  from  the  scene  of  hid  disaster,  and 
flying  across  the  country  in  some  near  direction. 
However,  the  interview  with  Uncle  Noll  was 
what  a  modem  lexicographer  would  call  ^*  tm- 
gehukfahU ;'"  so  he  therefore  made  up  his  mind 
to  the  worst,  and  walked  himself  off  to  the 
Tavistock  Hotel. 

^'  WeU,*^  said  Noll,  as  his  hopeful  nephew 
entered  the  room,  '^  how  are  you.  Master  Perry! 
— *•  well  as  can  be  expected,^  as  the  old  joke 
goes ! — All  true-— dreadful  crash — terrible  tum- 
ble—ehr 

"  Yes,''  said  Peregrine,  "it  is  a  very  sad 
thing.'' 

Did  you  stop  your  letter  f  said  Noll. 
No,"  answered  Peregrine,  "but  I  sent  off 
my  servant  early  this  morning." 

"  Bight — bright,"  said  Noll,  "  to  be  sure,  com- 
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miseration  and  condolence  may  do  no  real  good ; 
but  such  attentions  are  felt.  I  anticipated  ^idiat 
you  would  do  ;  people  who  have  treated  you  ao 
well  deserve,  at  least,  all  the  little  kindneaaes 
which  you  can  pay  them.  Theyll  fed  it, 
Perry — rely  upon  it,  they  will  appreciate  your 
conduct.*" 

Nothing  is  more  grating  to  the  ear,  or  more 
discordant  on  the  tongue,  than  unmerited  praise 
or  an  undeserved  compliment ;  and  what  added 
to  Peregrine^s  uneasiness  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, was  the  recollection,  through  NdiTs 
observation,  that  he  might  just  as  well  have  been 
civil,  and  apparently  solicitous  about  the  fiutnify 
at  no  expense,  and  just  as  safely  and  sordiy 
recovered  his  dressing  case,  umbrella,  &e.  &c 
&c. 

"  However,  Perry,'**  continued  the  old  gentle- 
man, ''  this  is  no  fault  of  your's ;  you  did  not 
induce  your  friend  Toppanob,  or  whatever  you 
caU  him,  to  monopolize,  and  being  in  no  degree 
accessary  to  the  ruin  of  the  family,  I  canH  see 
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why  you  should  link  yourself  to  its  fortunes, 
or  rather  misfortunes.  The  girl,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  oyer  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
you.'' 

"  Not  exactly  thaiy'"  said  Peregrine,  "  I  think 
she  might  have  been  won,  and  the  thing  perhaps 
settled ;  but  there  is  a  certain  flightiness  about 
her  manner,  and  a  freedom  in  her  conyersation, 
which  consoles  me .*" 

"  What  r  cried  Noll,  "  for  the  loss  of  your 
friend's  fortune  f 

"  No,"  said  Peregrine,  "  not  for  thaiy  but 
for  the  breaking  off  of  the  connexion.  It  cer- 
tainly is  flattering  to  be  well  received;  and 
certainly  forty  thousand  pounds  are  something 
in  the  scale ;  but  still,  my  dear  uncle,  with  my 
feelings  of  devotion  to  simplicity  and  diffidence, 
m  be  hanged  if  I  think  I  could  endure  what 
may  be  called  a  ^  show-wife.'  " 

"  Ah,  Perry,"  said  Noll,  "  our  tastes  are 
deneedly  alike — I'm  all  for  quiets— demure-— eh 
gad,  you — don't  you  know  what  I  mean,  Perry ! 
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— timid,  gentle,   retiring,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing."" 

''  I  quite  enter  into  your  feelings,^  said  Pere- 
grine, '^  and  therefore  it  is,  that  I  less  r^rret— 
I  mean  as  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,^  (whoi 
did  he  care  for  anybody  else !)  ^*  that  circmn- 
stances  have  so  turned  up  as  to  hinder  the  con- 
clusion of  an  afiair  which  I  b^in  to  think  might 
have  led  to  future  unhappiness.^ 

"  IVe  a  notion,  Perry,""  said  Noll,  "  that  you 
have  a  little  touch  of  jealousy  in  your  composi- 
tion, eh  r 

^'  No,""  said  Peregrine,  ^^  not  exactly  jealousy; 
but  I  don"t  think  I  should  like  to  see  my  wile 
looking  too  much  pleased  while  talking  to 
another  man.  What  they  do  with  their  eyes 
is  what  would,  as  a  husband,  worry  me.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  matter  of  their  conversa- 
tion as  the  manner ;  and  now,  even  with 
Maria  Grayson,  whom  I  suppose,  in  all  proba- 
bility, I  shall  never  fall  in  with  again — I  have 
sat  upon  thorns  when  I  have  seen  her  look 
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kindly  at  a  fellow  called  Towsey,  a  neighbour 
of  their^s,  for  whom  she  don^t  care  one  single 
sixpence,  and  at  whom  she  laughed  whenever  he 
was  absent — I  can't  bear  that  sort  of ^ 

"  Ay,  ay,''  interrupted  Noll, "  that's  it— that's 
the  *  green-eyed  monster.'  " 

"  Who,"  said  Peregrine,  "  Towsey  f 

"  No,  no,"  said  Noll,  "  Shakspeare's  green- 
eyed  monster,  as  the  old  joke  goes ;  rely  upon 
it,  you  must  be  careful,  cautious,  wary,  and  wise, 
in  your  choice  of  a  partner  for  life." 

"  I  feel,"  said  Peregrine,  "  that  marriage 
must  be,  when  there  exists  a  congeniality  of 
feeling,  a  sympathy  in  tastes,  a  sort  of " 

**  I  know,"  interrupted  Noll,  "  I  understan 
—you  are  right — ^rely  upon  it  you  are  right — 
and  it  was  because  I  never  could  hit  upon  any- 
thing suitable  to  myself,  that  I  never  married. 
— *  Bachelors'  wives,'  as  the  old  joke  goes,  eh 

g»dr 

And  during  this  dialogue,  the  old  gentleman 
believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  hopeful  nephew, 
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and  ended  by  rejoicing  tiut — ^however  advene 
in  themselves — circmnstanees  should  have  oc- 
curred to  break  off  a  matdi  in  whidi  that 
amiable  young  gentleman  now  declared  himseif 
doubtful  of  securing  the  happiness  he  so  dis- 
interestedly sought  to  obtain. 
As  Spenser  says — 

**  What  man  bo  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware 
As  to  descry  the  crafty  cmmmg  traiiiy 
By  which  Deceit  doth  mask  in  Tizor  &iry 
And  cast  her  colours  dyed  deep  in  grain 
To  seem  like  truth,  whose  shape  she  can  wiril  Mgiiy 
And  fitting  gestures  to  her  purpose  frtanep 
The  guileless  man  with  guile  to  entertain  t" 

Never  did  there  exist  upon  earth  a  better 
practical  illustration  of  Spenser'^s  text,  or  a  more 
apposite  reply  to  his  pertinent  question,  than  in 
the  case  of  the  two  men  now  before  na. 

Well — ^but  now  came  the  next  point  to  be 
settled — what  was  now  to  be  done !  Now  Peie- 
grine  regretted  that  he  had  re-betaken  Umsdf 
to  his  lodgings — ^what  was  to  happen! — here  was 
winter  approaching,  and  tiiat  dull  time  oT  the 
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year  in  which  London  is  perhaps  the  duHest  of 
a&  miserable  fJaces  cf  refuge.  The  natural 
answ^  to  that  inquiry  would  have  been  the  cor- 
dial invitation  of  Uncle  Noll  to  his  comfortable 
home,  the  use  of  his  horses,  carriages,  dogs, 
guna,  or  whatever  eke  he  possessed,  and  the 
rational  enjoyments  of  that  oddly  shaped  little 
parlour,  in  which  the  reader  was  first  introduced 
to  them ;  but  no — that  was  now  tabooM  ground 
to  Peregrine.  There  were  the  Mintons  in  force 
«— the  magistrate  hknself — his  wife — and  if  not 
Mrs.  Grout,  at  least  Captain  M^Larrup— '^  the 
boy  with  the  bugle  hom.'*^ 

There  is  something  like — ^at  least  poetical — 
justice,  to  place  the  feeling  on  no  higher  prin- 
ei{de,  in  finding  that  the  meanness  and  selfish- 
ness of  our  hero  had  not  only  lost  him  the  object 
of  his  affections — as  he  called  his  anxiety  for 
pelf — but,  had  even  had  the  efiect  of  excluding 
him  from  the  hospitable  residence  of  his  too 
partial  rdation.  As  for  Uncle  Noll,  he  would 
not  have  cared  for  his  coming  down,  and  biav- 
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ing  the  storm ;  but  Peregrine  could  not  faring 
himself  up  to  the  conflict,  and  so,  for  the  first 
time  for  nuuiy  years,  he  saw  Christmas  approadi 
without  having  any  very  defined  notion  as  to 
'^  whereabouts^  he  might  enjoy  its  festivities ;  a 
consideration  not  rendered  the  more  agreeable 
by  an  anxious  feeling  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  that  his  best  chance  of 
securing  his  nucleus  post-mortem  bounty,  in  case 
of  his  not  being  '^  settled^  previous  to  his  death, 
consisted  in  a  perpetual  attendance  upon,  and 
attention  to  him,  carried  to  the  fiill  extent  of 
shutting  out  the  civilities  of  eveiybody  eke, 
he  being  fully  aware  of  the  devotion  and  assi- 
duity with  which  worldly  men  sacrifice  eveiy 
other  pursuit  to  that  of  pressing  their  visits  and 
civilities  upon  their  rich  and  sinj^  acquaint- 
ances, as  they  advance  in  age. 

'^  I  can't  stand  Twigglesford,  Sir,^  said  Pere* 
grine. 

^'  Whatnot  come  to  me  at  Christmas,  Penyr 
cried  Oliver — *^  why  if  you  never  come  again, 
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oome  then — '  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,^ 
as  the  old  joke  goes ;  you  must  come  too."*^ 

*^  The  renewal  of  my  intercourse  with  the 
Mintons  would  be  the  death  of  me,^  said  Pere- 
grine. 

"  But  we  dotft  visit,''  said  Noll;  "  it  was  only 
on  your  account  that  I  cared  about  making 
their  acquaintance  anything  more  than  it  had 
been  for  some  time — pshaw  !— come  !'' 

*'  If  you  will  forgive  me,**  said  Peregrine,  "  I 
would  rather  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  go  somewhere 
further  a-field.'*' 

"  Forgive  l^  said  Noll,  "  hey  gad — yibai  d'ye 
mean  by  forgive  !-do  as  you  like-I  have  no 
doubt  you  find  me  a  dull,  and  prosy,  and '^ 

"Ah,  there  it  is,"  interrupted  Peregrine, 
"  that  is  exactly  what  I  thought  you  would  say 
— ^you  know,  my  dear  Sir,  it  is  not  so— one  has 
feelings,  and " 

"  There,  there,"  said  Noll,  "  I  quite  enter 
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into  your  views.  It  would  be  uiqileasaiit  fi»r  jwk 
to  be  subjected  to  the  remarks — and  sD  that— 
so — don'^t  worry  yoursdf,  and  I  teU  you  how  FD 
remedy  the  whole  aflair.  i  won^t  go  home  this 
Christmas  myself — there  now  ; — here  we  oan 
meet  whenever  we  like.  London^s  a  large  vfl- 
lage,  and  ^  nobody  knows  what  his  neighbour 
does."  As  the  old  joke  goes,  ^  London  is  thebesl 
place  in  the  winter,  and  there  is  no  better  |4aoe 
in  the  summer^ — so  here  I  stay — ^but,  d*ye  see, 
I  don'^t  confine  you ;  but  relieve  your  mind  as 
to  my  not  being  down  at  Twigglesford.  I  have 
plenty  of  folks  in  town  that  I  know,  and  being  i 
better  health  than  usual,  FU  stay — ^keq>  up  my 
hospitalities  in  the  country  as  usual — >^  dispense 
my  presents  without  being  present  myself,^  as 
the  joke  goes ;  and,  in  short,  make  a  vrinter  in 
London,  giving  you  fiill  leave  to  wing  your  flight 
in  whatever  direction  you  please,  always  hojMi^ 
upon  the  old  principle  of  ^  bad  luck  now,  better 
another  time,"*  you  may  still  find  somettiiog  suit- 
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aUe,  for,  by  Jove^  in  the  last  three  trials,  it 
does  seem  as  if  there  had  been  something  like  a 
tuibd  abont  it."" 

^  You  are  too  kind  to  me,  my  dear  unde,^ 
said  Peregrine ;  ^'  but  now,^  added  he— a  bright 
thoiq^t  suddenly  ^ancing  through  his  brain,  ^^  if 
you  really  do  mean  to  stay  in  town,  why  not  take 
nsy  loc^^gs — there  they  are,  perfectly  at  your 
ararvioe.  The  people  of  the  house  know  me — 
know  you,  and  respect  you ;  surely,  it  would  be 
more  comfortable  than  a  hotel,  and ^^^ 

"  You  are  a  good  feUow,^  said  Noll,  "  an 
ezoellent  fellow  ;  and  I  thank  you  tor  the  ofier : 
bat  I  like  this  best;  here  I  am  wholly  inde- 
pendent ;  my  room  and  my  servant  are  always 
ready; — ^a  capital  break£Eust — ^no  necessity  for 
dining  at  home,  if  you  choose  to  dine  out.  No 
questions  as  to  when  you  come  in  at  night— or 
hcyw  long  you  are  gone  away — all  free  and  easy, 
and  bating  the  smeU  of  the  market,  which  at 
this  time  of  the  year  comes  to  nothing,  I  like 
ft  amazingly  ."^^ 
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Now,  here  the  by-play  between  the  two  wor- 
thies is  deserving  of  notice  by  those  who  care 
about  looking  a  little  closer  than  ordinary  into 

human  nature.     Peregrine^s  exceedingly  Cberal 

« 
oifer  to  his  uncle  of  his  excellent  lodgings,  (or 

residence,  as  it  was  called  at  Slambory  Paris,) 

had  its  origin  in  his  desire,  under  the  change 

which  had  taken  place  in  his  circumstances,  to 

get  them  off  his  hands.     Uncle  NolTs  evasion 

of  the  generous  proposition  involved  a  point  of 

considerable  importance  to  Peregrine,  inasmudi 

as  the  old  gentleman  laid  considerable  streas 

upon  the  independence  of  the  hotel-life,  in  the 

course  of  which  '^  no  questions  were  asked  as  to 

when  you  came  home  at  night — as  to  how  long 

you  were  likely  to  stay  away — ^wh^e  you  were 

going,'"'*  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Peregrine  had,  as  we  know,  obtained  a  sort 

of  vague  intimation  from  Limpus,  as  to  the 

erratic,  hebdomadal  habits  of  his  unde,  when  he 

was  in  London,  and  had  never  since  been  quite 

at  his  ease,  as  to  the  influence  which  he  fancied 
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might  be  in  secret  operation  over  his  mind — 
his  doubts  and  apprehensions  upon  the  point 
were  not  at  all  weakened  by  the  readiness  with 
which  Noll  gave  up  his  prescribed,  and  regularly 
acted  upon,  rule  of  rusticating  at  Ghristmas, 
nor  by  the  reasons  which  he  offered  for  declining 
the  lodgings ;  in  which,  if  he  had  accepted  the 
^^^^9  (p&yiog  f^^  ^6  same,  be  it  observed,) 
Tim  would  have  been  left  with  instructions 
to  ascertain  at  all  hazards  the  destination  of 
Mr.  Oliyer  Bunco,  wheneyer  he  thought  proper 
to  ruralize. 

This  scene  was  not  unworthy  of  notice,  but 
neither  Peregrine  nor  the  reader,  is  likely  to 
get  one  inch  nearer  the  real  objects  of  these 
periodical  visits  to  some  ^^  undiscovered  bower^ 
by  anything  that  the  elder  gentleman  of  the 
two  is  likely  to  let  out.  What  preyed  upon 
Peregrine^s  imagination,  was  the  apprehension, 
knowing  as  he  did,  that  something  unpleasant 
had  happened  in  early  life  to  some  member  of  the 
fiunily,  that  the  object  of  his  uncle'^s  punctual 
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and  confidential  attentiooB,  (bdng,  as  indeed 
Limpushad  hinted,  a  rdbtion  of  that  said  onde,) 
might  be,  aB  to  oonsaDgoinity,  i>ett«r  to  the 
old  gendeman'^s  fortune  than  himself ;  or,  at  aD 
events,  likely  (because,  in  a  fiunily,  the  crimi- 
nality of  any  of  its  members  is  aniversally  con- 
sidered as  a  misfortune,)  to  be  finvoured,  mudi 
to  his  disadvantage,  by  Noll,  in  the  maUDg.  hk 
will,  provided  that  he  could  not  bring  about  h» 
''  settlement "^  before  the  old  gentleman  died. 

So,  here  again  was  a  new — ^indeed  a  doubito 
excitement — a  positive  and  negative  irapube  t9 
fresh  exertions.     But  which  way  was  he  to  go ! 
— ^where  again  was  he  to  throw  the  handker* 
chief,  where  so  few  seemed  willing  to  pidc  iq>  I 
In  the  heartlessness  of  the  man  himself  was  to 
be  found  the  perfect  readiness  for  a  new  start  if 
the  line  of  proceeding  could  be  pointed  out; 
and  as  for  Ihat  heartlessness,  can  a  stroager 
proof  be  required  of  it,  that  nevet  once  did  the 
thought  of  all  his  past  happiness  at  StBokiwPf 
cross  his  mind,  except  when  he  felt  inclined  to 
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anathematize  his  unlucky  stars  for  leading  him 
into  such  a  disappointment. 

And  what  was  doing  at  Slambury !  As  we 
have  before  said,  such  an  establishment,  by  its 
own  force  and  weight,  must  go  on  for  some  days 
without  change  or  alteration.  But  the  blow 
had  fSdlen ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been 
met  nobly  by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  She — 
noble  splendid  woman— did  not  even  adopt  that 
which  18  supposed  to  be  the  wisest  course  in 
misfortune,  bow  her  head  to  the  coming  wave ; 
DO,  she  held  up  against  it,  and  let  it  dash  past 
her  unmoved  and  unhurt. 

The  scene  at  home,  when  Nobbatop  imparted 
the  whole  history  of  the  failure,  occasioned  by 
tile  resolute  and  determined  monopoly  main- 
tained and  persisted  in,  under  the  advice  of 
)fr.  Saxby  Mumps,  was,  as  may  be  imagined, 
dreadfully  painful,  more  especially  to  him  whose 
devotion  t»  his  wife  and  children — for  child  he 
called  his  adopted  Maria — ^was  earnest  and  ex- 
emplary.    He  endeavoured  to  qualify  the  abeo- 
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lute  necessity  for  their  relinqaiahment  of  their 
beautiful  house,  by  saying  that  such  a  measure 
was  not  immediately  necessary;  that  they  would 
have  time  to  look  out  for  some  other  residence; 
and  that,  although  the  arrangement  of  the 
voluminous  accounts  of  the  firm  would  inevi- 
tably occupy  a  considerable  period  of  time,  stiD 
he  hoped  eventually  something  might  be  saved 
for  them  from  the  wreck. 

His  tenderness  towards  Maria,  whoiBe  conduei 
had  been  beyond  all  praise  during  the  first  dark 
/days  of  distress,  was  more  than  even  that  of  a 
father,  had  he  really  stood  in  that  relation  to 
her.  The  nobleness  of  her  heart,  and  the  i^en- 
did  generosity  of  her  character,  had  displayed 
themselves  in  a  manner  even  yet  beyond  the 
reader's  imagination.     She  vxis  a  treasure. 

^^  Have  you  heard,''  said  Nobbatop,  seeming 
more  alive  to  domestic  matters  than  he  ever 
had  been  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  ^^  from 
our  friend  Mr.  Bunco!  —  I  am  exceeding^ 
sorry        ■"*' 
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*^  Never  be  sorry  about  him,^  said  Mrs.  Nob- 
batop,  ^^  he  has  shown  Atmself.^j 

^^  But,^  said  the  worthy  husband,  ^'  surely  you 
told  me  that  Maria '^ 

^^  Dearest,  dearest  uncle,^  interrupted  Miss 
Grayson,  ''never  mention  his  name  again. 
The  experience  of  the  last  three  days  has 
shown  me  how  easily  confidence  may  be  mis- 
placed, and  how  completely  appearances  may 
deceive.*" 

"  But  what r  asked  Nobbatop. 

*'  Ask  nothing,^  said  Maria ;  ''  as  he  banished 
himself  from  this  house  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, so  is  he  banished  eternally  from  my 
mind.  Had  he  ever  possessed  himself  of  my 
heart,  I  would  have  died  rather  than  he  should 
now  retain  it.*" 

''  But  his  heart,^^  said  Nobbatop ;  ''  I  am  no 
judge  of  these  things.'" 

''  Heart,  uncle,^  said  Maria,  ''  he  has  none  ; 
it  is  useless  to  worry   you   with  the  details 
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of  his  conduct ;  all  I  hope  is,  that  nerer^  nerer 
again  shall  I  hear  his  name.'" 

Poor  Mr.  Nobbatop,  who  came  home  tired 
and  worried,  and  whose  head  was  distracted 
with  the  complication  of  his  diflSculties,  readily 
acceded  to  Marians  request,  to  hear  no  Baoxe  of 
his  worthy  young  friend ;  and  after  a  slight  half 
dinner,  half  supper,  retired  to  rest—- or  at  least 
to  bed — being  obliged  early  in  the  morning  to 
be  again  in  the  city. 

And  was  it  not  painful  and  pitifid  to  hear  him 
and  his  amiable  exceUent  wife  ^iacusring,  as 
they  looked  round  their  splendid  rooms,  whidi 
a  few  days  since  had  blazed  with  lights,  and  ruaag 
with  sounds  of  music,  joy,  and  pleasure,  how 
afiairs  had  better  be  arranged,  as  to  the  dis- 
posal  of  the  furniture,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  advantageous  to  have  the  sale  of  the 
pictures,  and  objects  of  virti^  in  London;  And 
is  not  the  elasticity  of  the  human  mind  one  of 
the  greatest  wonders  of  our  composition! — One 
little  week  before,  the  idea  of  being  turned  out 
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of  this  darling  fi^>ot — ^the  place  of  their  own 
creation— *the  happy  retreat  from  worldly  care — 
tbe  home  of  peace  and  comfort— would  have 
gone  well  nigh  to  break  tiieir  hearts.  The  i^ock 
of  ruin  had  destroyed  them  with  an  earthquake 
suddenness,  and  yet  their  minds  sunrived  tbe 
infliction,  and,  wounded  as  they  were,  contracted 
-^-Hir  perhaps  one  had  better  say,  expanded-*- 
themselyes  into  a  calm  and  rational  calculation 
of  what  was  best  to  be  done  under  ^^  existing 
circumstances.^ 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Nobbatop  again  went  to 
town;  but,  his  own  carriage,  which,  with  the 
others  of  his  establishment,  was  still  at  Slambury, 
Uxjk  him  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rail- 
road station. — It  was  a  wet — a  dreary — sleety^ 
snowy  day ;  what  then !  he  cared  not  for  himself. 
His  wife — his  niece,  were  both  at  the  door  to  see 
him  off— to  coiqure  him  to  take  care  of  himself ; 
for  although  to  the  world  he  had  now  become 
nothing,  he  was  more  than  ever  all  the  world  to 
them. 
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It  was  indeed  a  dull  and  dreary  morning,  and 
the  ruts  made  by  the  wheels  of  the  carriages, 
which  had  brought  the  kind  and  smiling,  gnite- 
ful  visitors  to  Slambury  during  the  preceding 
week,  were  flooded  by  the  rain,  which  pattered 
against  the  windows,  and  rattled  upon  the  roof 
of  the  conservatory,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
sorrow  which  prevailed  within.  Still,  the  atten- 
tive gardener  was  training  and  pruning,  and 
turning  round  theur  frames,  the  choice  plants, 
so  recently  the  favourites  of  Maria,  and  still — 
justice  be  done  to  them,  and  praise  be  to  them 
for  it — the  servants  were  more  attentive  to 
their  mistress  and  Miss  Maria  than  ever,  and 
more  solicitous  to  meet  their  wishes  and  obey 
their  orders,  than  they  had  shewn  themsdves 
before. 

The  sound  of  a  carriage  aroused  the  attention 
of  the  fair  inmates.  No  carriage  appeared ;  but, 
upon  an  enquiry,  it  turned  out  that  two  gentle- 
men— and  the  kind-hearted  butler  called  them 
gentlemen,  without  any  particulariy  strong 
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jdiasis,  wished  just  to  look  over  the  '^  premises.'^ 
— Who  they  were,  or  what  they  were,  Mrs. 
Nobbatop  never  inquired.  She  concluded  that 
the  visit  was  something  connected  with  the 
general  overthrow,  and  directed  that  they  might 
be  admitted  to  see  all  that  they  required  to  see 
of  the  house  and  its  appurtenances ;  she  and 
Maria  retiring  to  their  sanctum,  which  even  the 
law  could  scarcely  invade ;  which  was  a  sort  of 
boudoir,  a  charming  little  octagon  room,  with 
which  Mrs.  Nobbatop^s  dressing  room  and  that 
of  Maria  conmiunicated,  and  in  which,  when 
there  was  no  company  in  the  house,  they  gene- 
rally passed  their  mornings. 

What  parts  in  the  play  the  two  mysterious 
gentlemen  performed,  we  know  not.  They  cer- 
tainly came  with  an  air  of  authority,  and 
certainly  visited  the  best  apartments  of  Slam- 
bury,  and  looked  at  the  furniture  sagaciously 
and  appraisingly ;  and  one  of  them  made  me- 
mcMnanda  in  a  book  which  he  lugged  out  of  a 
side  pocket.    However,  whether  their  intentions 
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were  good  or  evil,  time  alone  can  waaoffni ;  fioc, 
having  taken  their  superficial  survey,  they 
thanked  the  trusty  butler,  who  never  left  theni, 
and  retired. 

Their  departure  was  duly  announced*  Maria 
felt  relieved — she  scarcely  knew  why ;  but  her 
heart  seemed  lighter  when  they  were  gone^ 

It  was  not  long  after  their  secessicm,  that  the 
sound  of  horses^  feet  again  awakened  her  atten- 
tion— somebody  was  iq)proaching — and  then  tiie 
noise  died  away.  Whoever  the  visitors  were, 
they  had  gone  round  to  the  stable  yard.  In  a 
moment  the  thought  flashed  into  her  mind,  tihat 
it  was  Peregrine — she  had  been  decmved— <« 
rather  she  had  not  been  deceived  in  him ;  but 
those  who  doubted  him  were  the  deluded  ones. 

It  will  do  her  no  harm,  poor  dear  girl,  to 
admit  that  the  thought,  the  hope,  the  ezpeetar 
tion,  that  she  had  formed  a  just  estimate  of  his 
qualities,  cheered,  animated,  and  ddig^ted  hm^ 
Some  mistake  of  servants,  so  common  of  oo» 
currence,  had  caused  the  confusbn-— >hft  never 
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Hieant  to  desert  and  abandon  them-^he  merely 
sent  for  his  dressing-case  because  he  wanted  it, 

and  would  have  brought  it  back  the  next  day ; 

« 

and  his  note  was  so  kind,  so  good  ;-<-no,  no — 
it  was  quite  impossible.  She  had  been  mistaken 
—she  had  been  led  into  renouncing  and  de- 
nouncing him ;  but  here  he  was,  to  vindicate 
bimself  against  any  charge  of  heartlessness  or 
worldliness,  and  much  did  she  rejoice  in  the 
hmppy  result. 

Scarcely  had  she  satisfied  herself  that  Pere« 
grine  had  proved  himself  equally  true  in  sun- 
shiiie  or  in  storm,  when  the  butler — still  acting 
prime-minister,  entered  the  loom,  and  muttered 
mysteriously,  almost  in  a  whisper,  something  to 
Mrs.  Nobbatop. 

**  Dear  me,  dear  me,^  said  the  lady, — "  but — 
you  know  we  do  not  receive  visitors.  We  are 
not — don%  you  see? — why  did  you  let  him 

^*  He  said,  Ma^am,"^  said  the  butler,  ^Hhat  he 
knew  you  would  not  let  in  company,  and  there- 
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fore  he  came  round  through  the  stable  yard  to 
the  servants^  door.  He  says  he  won^t  detain  joa 
five  minutes,  Ma^am.*" 

^^  Who  is  it,  aunt  T  said  Maria. 

"  Mr.  Towsey,''  was  the  answer. 

^^  Oh,^  said  Maria,  walking  to  the  window  to 
hide  the  disappointment  which  she  could  not 
have  concealed  had  her  countenance  been  visible, 
that  it  was  not  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunco. 

"  WeU,^  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  "  have  thqr 
lighted  any  fire  in  the  Kbrary  T 

^'  Oh  yes,  Ma'am,^*  said  the  butler. 

^^  Show  Mr.  Towsey  into  the  library,  thoi,^ 
said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  ^'  what  he  can  have  to  say 
to  me^  and  alone,  I  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree 
comprehend." 

^'  So  as  he  does  not  want  anything  to  say  to 
mey  aunt,"^  answered  Maria  Grayson,  **  I  am  not 
much  interested  in  the  affiur."  And  again,  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Nobbatop  had  left  the  room, 
Maria  fell  into  a  reverie,  the  object  of  idiich 
was  a  discussion  with  herself  as  to  the  proba- 
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bility  or  rather  possibility,  that  Peregrine  coul 
really  be  the  heartless  creature  which  the  prima 
facie  appearance  of  things    seemed  to  prov 
him. 

When  Mrs.  Nobbatop  entered  the  library,  she 
found  her  visitor,  looking  not  altogether  as  was 
his  wont.  He  advanced  towards  her  as  she  ap- 
proached him,. and  held  out  his  hand,  which  she 
took,  and  felt  to  be  remarkably  cold — nay  more 
than  cold,  tremulous. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Towsey,''  said  the  lady,  with  her 
usual  air  of  cheerfulness,  ^^  sad  things  have  hap- 
pened since  we  last  parted.  Probably  you  have 
not  heard  of  my  poor  dear  husband^s  sudden 
misfortunes.'' 

'^  Indeed  I  have,''  said  Mr.  Towsey,  in  a  tone 
unusual  in  his  voice,  ^^  and  that  is  what  brings 
me  here  to-day.'' 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  "  we  are  the 
more  obliged  to  you  for  your  visit ;  the  world 
generally  keeps  aloof  from  a  falling  house." 

"  My  object,"  said  Towsey — faltering  in  his 
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Bpeech,  and  nervonalj  agitated  in  lus 
— ^^  my  object,  my  dear  madam — I — naBf— 
scarcely  dare  venture  to  eiqplain  myadf,  far  fair 
of  offending  you.*" 

^^  Aflsnre  yooredf^^  said  hk  conqiaiiion,  who 
saw  how  natural  and  unaflfected  his  agilatioa 
was, ''  assure  yourself  that  there  is  no  dymoe  cf 
offending  me,^ 

^^  I  am  placed,*"  said  Mr.  Towaey,  ^  in  aa 
awkward  and  delicate  positioii — and  I  feel  the 
difficulty  I  have  to  encounter.  You  are — ^yoo 
must  be — ^aware  that  for  some  time  I  have  wb- 
garded  Miss  Grayson  with  feelings  of  admintMi 
— affection.^ 

'^  I  certainly  am  not  ignorant  of  your  t&A- 
ings  towards  my  niece,^  said  Mrs.  NoUbatop, 
«  but ^ 

"  Permit  me  to  stop  you  for  one  rnqnent,^ 
interrupted  Mr.  Towsey, — *^  permit  me  to  add, 
that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  natore  of  Miss 
Grayson'*s  feelings  towards  me.  I  imow  ihai  nrjr 
attentions  would  be  ill  received,  tke  ofo  of 
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my  hand  rgected.  I  have  therefore  abandoned 
nrjr  hopes  mih  my  expectations  of  success ;  and 
that  very  circumstance  it  is  that  ^nbarrasses 
me  at  this  moment.^ 

"  I  really  do  not  see  what ***  said  Mrs. 

Nobbatop. 

**  Why  that  it  is,^  continued  the  visitor,  ''  our 
friends — nay  yourselves — ^^o  may  be  more  or 
ksB  aware  of  the  ieelings  I  entertained  for  your 
charming  niece,  may  attribute  to  other  motives 
than  those  which  really  actuate  me  at  the 
moment,  the  ofhr  I  am  about  to  make  to 
you.'' 

^*  I  still  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,^  said 
the  lady. 

**  I  — ,^  and  here  again  his  voice  faltered,  ^^  I 
— ^my  object  in  calling — my  only  fear  is  o£^id- 
ing  by  taking  so  great  a  liberty — my  object  in 
calling  was  merely  to  say,  that  if — if,  and  I  feel 
I  am  taking  a  liberty  in  supposing  the  case — if 
there  should  be  a  necessity  for  your  removing 
bom  this  house — mine  is — for  as  long  a  period 
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as  may  suit  your  conyeni^ice,  entirely  at  your 
service  ;  it  does  not  emulate  this  charmiiig 
place  in  accommodation  or  attractions,  but  as 
you  have  honoured  me  by  visiting  it,  yon  know 
its  merits  and "" 

^^  My  dear  Sir,^  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop. 

^'  Let  me  conclude,^  said  Towsey,  **'  in  order 
to  prove  to  you  that  I  have  no  personaDy  in- 
terested feelings  in  this  ofler,  and  that  Miss 
Grayson  may  be  convinced  that  I  have  no  un- 
worthy motives,  and,  moreover,  that  none  of 
our  kind  friends  and  acquaintances  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  their  remarks,  I  propo0e 
to  leave  it  entirely  at  your  disposal, — that  is  to 
say,  I  intend  quitting  home  for  Brighton  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  I  hope,  during  my 
absence,  you  will  find  everything  agreeable  and 
comfortable  at  Blackford.^^ 

'^  Sir,"^  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  '^  what  have  we 
ever  done,  to  deserve  such  generous  condnct  on 
your  part  f* 

'^  You  have  permitted  me  the  pleasure  of 
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your  acquaintance,'"  said  Towsey,  ^'  I  have  been 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  receiving  your  hospit- 
able attentions, —  I  have  passed  some  of  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life  under  this  roof.  The 
ofier  I  make  is  nothing.  I  should  have  felt  no 
earthly  difficulty  in  proposing  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  consciousness  of  a  more  than  implied 
feeling  towards  your  niece,  which,  however,  my 
sense  and  just  valuation  of  my  own  qualities, 
joined  to  a  conviction  that  her  affections  were 
otherwise  engaged,  have  enabled  me,  if  not  to 
conquer  altogether,  at  least  to  control.  This 
it  was  made  me  nervous  at  first,  but  appre- 
ciating your  kindness,  and  having,  I  hope,  made 
you  understand  my  real  feelings,  I  am  now  able 
to  press  you  to  come  to  Blachford  whenever  it  is 
most  agreeable,  and  consider  it  your  own  until 
/  give  you  '  notice  to  quit.**  '^ 

Mrs.  Nobbatop  was  completely  overcome  by 
the  plain  simplicity  and  natural  earnestness  of 
Towsey^s  words  and  manner.  She  struggled 
with   her   feelings,   which  had    been  fearfully 

VOL.  II.  N 
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worked  upon  during  the  last  eight  and  forty 
hours.  Clasping  her  hands,  and  lifting  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  she  said,  or  rather  sobbed,  for  tears 
hindered  her  utterance, — ^^  Thank  Gtod,  we  have 
at  least  one  iriend  left  !^' 

Towsey  walked  to  one  of  the  windows  to  hide 
his  emotion. 

^'  Come/'  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  ^^  come  with 
me  to  our  poor  Maria ; — let  me  tell  her  of  yoor 
kindness — let  me '* 

"  Not  for  the  world,""  said  Towsey.  "  It  is 
the  struggle  of  my  Ufe  to  conquer  the  unfor- 
tunate affection  I  once  suffered  myself  to  encou- 
rage. My  object,  therefore,  is  fio^  to  see  her, 
especially  under  our  present  circumstances.  I 
fear  she  is  as  dear  to  me  as  ever ;  but  I  know 
my  fate.  I  know  my  duty.  It  is  in  pure  and 
sincere  friendship  I  have  paid  you  this  visit. 
We  must  leave  love  to  happier  men ;  and  so, 
my  dear  Madam,  what  I  shall  do  is  this:-— 
send  over  my  man  tb  receive  your  orders.  To- 
morrow I  start  for  Brighton. — ^Do  whatever  yoo 
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please.  Whenever  it  is  convenient  or  desirable 
for  you  to  go  to  Blaehford,  go; — consider  me 
present ; — I  hope  mj  housekeeper  will  treat  you 
wdl^  and  that  my  excellent  friend  Nobbatop  will 
find,  if  not  such  veiy  good  wine  in  the  cellar  as 
I  have  tasted  here,  my  butler  will  set,  at  least, 
the  best  I  have  before  him.^^ 

"  But,'^  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  taking  him  by 
the  hand, "  I  can  accept  no  such  offer ; — indeed, 
kindest  of  friends,  I  am  unable  to  answer  you. 
I  know  nothing  of  my  poor  husband'^s  engage- 
m^its,  or  what  may  happen ;  or  —-^  '^ 

"  I  do,**^  said  Towsey ;  "  I  know  that  if  no- 
thing else  comes  out  of  the  fire,  his  honour  will, 
porified  by  the  process;  but  I  know' that  some 
temporary  inconveniences  must  inevitably  occur. 
Therefore,  give  my  regards  and  respects  to 
him,  and  press  him  to  do  what  I  ask.  I  have 
no  relations — no  cares — ^no  debts-;-no  respon- 
sibilities ; — what  I  suggest  to  you  is  therefore  to 
be  considered,  as  I  have  just  said,  only  a  mark 
of  friendship,  esteem,  and  gratitude.^ 

n2 
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^^  And  you  will  not  ask  poor  Maria  how  she 
IB  r  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop. 

^'  No/^  said  the  excellent  man  with  the  iin- 
romantic  name,  ^^  I  dare  not ;  it  is  incompatible 
with  what  I  consider  just  and  right ; — present 
my  compliments  to  her,  and  — ""  here  again  his 
voice  faltered,  and  passing  his  hand  almost  oon- 
Yulsively  across  his  lips,  he  repeated — ^*  I  will 
send  my  man  over  to  you  to-morrow,  to  take 
your  commands.^ 

''  But  indeed,""  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  ''  till 
my  husband  has  authorized  me  to  accept  yoor 
kindness '^ 

"  He  tcill  accept  it,"  said  Towsey,  "  as  wlqr 
should  he  not !— and  if  he  do  not,  threaten  him 
with  my  anger,  and  tell  him  that  he  is  no  fnend 
of  mine." 

After  some  more  parleying,  Mr.  Towsey 
shook  hands  affectionately  with  the  old  lady 
and  departed,  leaving  her  quite  overcome  by 
his  generosity.  Not  a  moment  did  she  lose, 
as  may  be  supposed,  in   hurrying   to  Maria 
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Ghrayson,  and  imparting  to  her  the  whole  of  the 
affiur. 

The  disinterested  generosity  of  his  conduct, 
the  delicacy  yet  clearness  with  which  he  had 
distinguished  his  affection  for  her  from  his  friend- 
ship for  the  family,  had  their  effect  upon  the 
noble-hearted  girl.  And  she  began  to  recollect 
the  various  good  traits  in  his  character,  which 
she  had  noticed  during  their  acquaintance,  qua- 
lified as  they  always  had  been  by  the  thoughts 
of  his  exceedingly  unpicturesque  person  and  re- 
markably uneuphonic  name,  and  to  contrast  them 
with  the  various  agreeable  sallies  of  Mr.  Pere- 
grine Bunce,  which,  though  very  fascinating,  and 
doing  great  credit  to  his  head,  afforded  little,  if 
any,  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

^'  Isn^t  it  uncommonly  kind  T^  said  Mrs. 
Nobbatop. 

"  Indeed  it  («,  aunt,^  said  Maria,  '^  and  if  I 
could  separate  it  from  any  feeling  towards  us 
not  stronger  than  friendship,  I ^ 

"  Well,"^  interrupted  the  aunt,  "  but  I  have 

n3 
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toM  you  all — be  does  not  meaa  to  remain  in  tlie 

house — gives  it  aD  up "^ 


^^  It  is  generous,^  said  Maria ;  and  a  host  of 
recollections  flashing  into  her  mind,  of  his  oon- 
stant  devotion  to  her,  and  her  equally  eonstant 
scorn  and  neglect  of  him, — '^  it  is  nobles,^— and 
the  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks. 

Some  adepts  in  the  art  of  lady Jdlluiig  say, 
that  if  a  man  can  make  a  serious  woman  kng^ 
he  has  carried  his  point  to  a  great  extent.  To 
us  it  seems  that  he  who  can  make  the  volatSe 
lively  woman  weep,  has  even  yet  a  better  chanee. 
In  thinking  over  poor  Mr.  Towsey^s  condiiet, 
which,  be  it  always  remembered,  she  ooold 
not  believe  quite  disconnected  from  her  own 
influence,  she  forgot  his  ungraceful  figure,  his 
uninteOectual  countenance,  his  plebeian  name 
— she  saw  him,  thought  of  him  only  aa  the 
sincere  and  generous  frigid  of  the  &mily,  such 
a  one  as  she  had  hoped  Mr.  Peregrine  Bonce 
might  have  been. 

The  question  for  consideration  was,  how  Bfr. 
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Nobbatop  might  think,  as  to  the  propocotion. 
He,  poor  dear  man,  had  no  more  idea  that 
Towsey  was  in  love  with  his  niece,  than  he  had 
that  his  niece  was  in  love  with  Peregrine  Bunco. 
Nothing,  during  his  great  career,  either  moved 
or  excited  him  which  was  not  somehow  connected 
with  his  various  schemes  and  innumerable  specu- 
lations, and  therefore  Towsey'^s  offer  would  come 
to  him  unshaded,  unalloyed,  and  untainted,  by 
any  suspicion  of  a  sinister  design  upon  the^girl, 
from  any,  the  slightest  imputations  of  which  he 
had  in  his  morning  visit  completely  acquitted  and 
exonerated  himself.  So  that  his  wife,  satisfied 
m  her  own  mind  of  Towsey^s  honour  and  pro- 
priety, did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  preface 
her  account  of  his  proceedings  with  any  reference 
to  his  admitted  and  self-avowed  predilection  for 
hear  niece. 

^'  It  is  very  kind  of  him,^^  said  the  bankrupt 
merchant,  "  and  his  attentions  are  most  season- 
able ;  for  at  the  moment,  so  sudden  has  been 
the  blow,  that  I  really  do  not  know  how  I 
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should  have  been  able  to  place  you  so  oomfoit- 
ably " 

'^  But,  Sir,*"  said  Maria,  '^  you  know  I  haye  a 
mode  of *" 

''  Be  quiet,  my  dear  child,^  said  Nobbatc^ 
'^  never  mind  your  mode  of  doing  things ;  al- 
though you  are  arrived  at  what  are  called  yean 
of  discretion,  you  are,  as  far  as  the  world  is 
concerned,  a  child ;  so,  be  patient,  and  quiet. 
The  Screechers  have  shown  themselves,  not 
quite  as  I  expected.  I  believe — I  don't  know — 
but  from  what  I  can  gather,  it  seems  pretty 
certain,  that  the  marriage  between  George  and 
Miss  Screecher  will  not  take  place ;  so  he  tells 
me,  judging  from  letters  he  received  this  mom* 
ing.  If  it  is  so,  it  shows  how  much  Qf  aflfection 
there  was  in  the  attachment.*" 

The  words  rang  through  Maria's  ears — it  was 
a  parallel  case  to  that  of  Peregrine. 

"  For  my  own  part,''  continued  Nobbatop, 
^^  ruined  as  I  am — probably  without  a  dianoe 
of  redemption — I  would  sooner  Geoige  should 
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sweep  the  crossings  of  the  streets,  than  accept 
the  trumpery  fortune  which  the  girl  can  bri^g 
him,  under  the  circumstances.  Our  position  is 
one  in  which  real  feeling,  and  real  friendship, 
are  tested;  and  I  hope  he  will  act  upon  the 
principle  which  I  have  advocated.**^ 

Again  the  words  thrilled  through  Marians 
ears.  What  was  this  exclamation  of  her  uncIe^s 
but  praise  ? — indirect,  to  be  sure,  of  his  worthy 
and  considerate  friend,  Mr.  Towsey.  She  could 
not  help  admitting  the  justice  of  what  Mr. 
Nobbatop  said,  and  murmured  almost  audibly, 
^*  What  a  pity  he  is  stAch  a  man,  and  with  8W^ 
a  name !"" 

And  what  a  pity,  the  reader  may  exclaim, 
that  Maria  should  suffer  such  considerations  to 
qualify  the  esteem  and  regard  which  such  dis- 
interested conduct  demanded. 

Nobbatop,  who,  although  anxious  to  conceal 
the  extent  of  his  misfortunes  from  his  fond 
fiunily,  was  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  his  neigh- 
bour's prompt  offer,  which  it  is  therefore  needless 

n5 
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to  say,  he  determined  first  gratefiiDy  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  then,  thankfully  accept.  It  seemed 
a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  upaa  which,  for  some 
time  at  least,  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him  would  be  out  of  the  range  of  fire,  and 
where,  without  a  sudden  transiti<m  to  some 
exceedingly  confined  residence,  they  might  be 
removed  firom  the  scene  of  spoliation  which  poor 
Slambury  was  legally  destined  to  become  in  a 
few  more  days. 

But  Nobbatop  even  then — and  when  he  dis- 
patched his  letter  to  Mr.  Towsey,  was  not  aware 
— ^nor  did  his  provident  wife  even  comprehoid, 
the  extent  of  their  neighbour's  ofier.  It  is  true 
he  had  hinted  at  his  intentions,  but  she  had 
not  understood  his  meaning.  Not  only  was  the 
house  to  be  at  their  service  during  the  unsetlkd 
period  of  their  migration,  but  the  establishmait 
as  it  existed.  He  had  said  as  much ;  but  utfl 
his  answer  to  Nobbatop's  letter  arrived^  it  had 
not  been  made  clear  to  the  family,  that  they 
were  to  consider  themselves  his  visitets  in  the 
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most  Uberal  and  extensive  acceptation  of  the 
word,  he  absenting  himself  merely  to  leave  them 
more  at  their  ease. 

When  Maria  heard  this  letter  read,  her  lipe 
trembled,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes.  This  con- 
duct was  so  splendidly  disinterested.  And  yet 
she  could  not  blind  herself  to  the  truth,  that  it 
was  for  her  sake  it  had  been  adopted.  She 
made  an  effort  to  speak  collectedly,  in  vain — 
she  struggled.     Her  aunt  saw  her  emotions. 

^'  What,  are  you  ill,  Maria  V  siud  she. 

'*  No,  no,*"  said  the  agitated  girl,  ^^  this  man^s 
generosity  is  above  praise.  Why  should  he  le^ve 
his  house  to  make  way  for  us  ! — if  we  are  to  be 
his  visiters,  why  should  he  not  remain !  /  can- 
not say  this ;  but  surely  you  may.  Such  a  heart 
and  disposition  should  be  treasured  and  wor- 
shipped. I  am  not  blind,  nor  insensible.  Aunt, 
I  know  why  he  proposes  abandoning  his  home 
while  we  are  to  occupy  it*  He  thinks — he  feels, 
tJnat  I  shall  consider  the  invitation  as  giv^n  for 
mjf  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  my  soeiety, 

k6 
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with  which — I  do  not  speak  yainly — ^he  has  told 
me,  he  is  pleased  and  gratified.  I  will  answer  fiur 
his  being  superior  to  any  such  view  or  motiYe. 
He  has  proved  himself  so.  Why  should  he  leave 
his  home !  If  we  are  to  be  his  visiters,  why 
should  we  be  left  without  our  host; — entreat 
him  to  stay.**^ 

"  You  are  an  extraordinary  giri,  Maria,*"  said 
her  uncle,  ^^  but  your  feelings  here  are  right, 
just,  and  proper." 

"  I  only  emulate  Aw,"  said  Maria ;  ^*  write 
then,  and  beg  him  to  remain  and  receive  us." 

^'  Maria,"  said  Nobbatop,  looking  at  her  as  if 
astonished  at  the  energy  of  her  manner,  ^*  wiB 
you  write  in  our  name !" 

Maria,  after  the  pause  of  a  minute,  daring 
which  she  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  her 
feelings,  said,  in  a  firm  and  decided  tone, 
striking  the  table  emphatically  with  her  hand, 
"  Yes,  Uncle,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will." 

''  But  wiU  it  be  right,  Mr.  N.  T  said  Mrs. 
Nobbatop. 
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^^  Leave  her  alone,  mj  dear  woman,^  replied 
her  husband,  '^  the  heart  that  can  suggest  such 
conduct  will  never  go  wrong.'*'* 

'^  No,  aunt,^  said  Maria,  ^^  I  should  not  have 
adopted  this  course  without  consideration.  I 
have  been  taught  a  lesson  within  the  last  few 
days,  from  which  I  may  benefit  much,  and, 
which  will  never  be  eradicated  from  my  mind. 
My  motives  are  good,  therefore  my  conduct 
cannot  be  ill.  Dictate,  my  dear  uncle,  and  I 
will  write.*" 

"  No,  Maria,*"  said  her  uncle,  "  write  by  my 
direction,  but  supply  the  words  yourself.  Women 
are  greater  adepts  in  the  art  of  correspondence 
than  men,  except  indeed  in  that  style  of  corre- 
spondence to  which  my  mind  and  labour  have 
been  for  so  many  years,  as  it  now  turns  out, 
most  unprofitably  devoted.'" 

^'  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,^'*  said  Maria. 
^^  Upon  the  question  of  his  leaving  his  house  at 
a  season  when  his  hospitalities  are  remarkable,  I 
know  I  may  speak ;  and,  putting  aside  all  other 
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feeliDgB,  I  am  sure,  besides  being  more  agree- 
able and  convenient  to  him,  it  would  be  more 
satis&ctory,  and  I  may  say  respectable,  that  we 
shoold  be  really  his  guests,  in  his|>re8ence,  than 
his  tenants  in  his  absence.^ 

^'  Write  what  you  please,*"  said  Nobbatop, 
«  and  say  I  authorize  and  desb«  H." 

Away  went  Maria  to  perform  the  task,  to  tlie 
fiilfilment  of  which,  in  its  highest  degree,  she 
was  resolved. 

^^  That  girl,^**  said  her  uncle  to  his  wife,  as  she 
quitted  the  room,  "  that  giri  has  a  mind  fit  for 
an  empress.  God  bless  her,  poor  child,  how 
diflerent  are  her  prospects  now,  from  what  they 
were  seven  days  ago!  Settled  not  only  com- 
fortably, but,  as  I  may  say,  in  compamtive 
affluence  for  a  woman.  All  is  lost ! — and  her 
fortune  shares  the  fate  of  ours.  At  present  I 
see  no  ray  of  light ; — ^however,  let  us  hc^  for 
the  best."" 

"  /  always  do,^  said  the  amiable  la^  of  the 
house. 
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And  what  was   Maria  doing! — writing  the 

following  letter  to  Mr. .   Why  had  he  such 

a  name ! — Mr.  Towsey : — 

^^  Slamiury. 

^*'  Dear  Sib, 

^'  My  uncle  and  aunt  have  desired  me 
to  say,  that  in  their  grateful  acceptance  of  your 
kind  ofiRer  of  a  temporary  home  at  Blachford, 
they  forgot  to  press  upon  you  one  point  which 
is  essential  to  their  enjoyment  of  your  friendly 
proposition. 

^'  They  consider  that  your  quitting  your  house 
to  make  room  for  us,  is  a  sacrifice  which  they 
cannot  permit  you  to  make.  Nor  would  they 
feel  half  so  comfortable,  half  so  happy,  or  half 
so  much  at  their  ease,  while  you  were  away, 
as  they  should  be  if  you  were  present,  I  will 
scarcely,  under  our  circumstances,  say  doing 
the  honours— but  affording  the  kmdnesses  of 
Blachford. 

^'  I  am  directed  to  beg  you,  if  you  wiO  fiD 
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the  measure  of  your  friendship  and  considera- 
tion, to  remain  at  home — ^to  receive  us — since 
you  have  been  so  good  as  to  make  the  oflfer, — as 
you  would,  in  our  better  days  have  done;  and 
so  I  write,  secretariaUy;  but  if  my  own  hmnUe 
request  can  have  any  effect  upon  you,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  entreat  you  to  remain  at  Blachford, 
which  would  be  to  us  a  desert  if  deprived  of 
the  presence  of  its  master,  whose  nobleness  of 
generosity  and  disinterestedness  of  feeling,  have 
given  us  all  the  highest  opinion  of  his  heart 
and  character. 

"  In  the  name  of  my  uncle  and  aunt, 
"  And  in  my  own, 
"  Believe  me.  Dear  Sir, 
^^  Yours,  faithfully  and  gratefully, 

"  Maria  Grayson.'* 

Maria  showed  this  letter  to  her  unde,  who 
read  it,  re-folded  it,  kissed  her  cheek,  and 
desired  her  to  put  it  in  an  envelope,  and  send  it 
directly. 
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Now,  there  are — for  in  the  constitution  of  the 
world  and  society,  there  are  minds  capable  of  such 
dirty  imaginings — there  are  people  who  would 
think — or,  think  is  hardly  the  word — surmise, 
or  suspect,  that  Maria  Grayson,  finding  her  for- 
tunes fallen,  was  glad  to  reconcile  herself  to  a 
match  with  the  rich  man  whom  she  before  had 
ridiculed.  They  who  ventured  so  to  guess,  or 
insinuate,  knew  her  not.  No,  with  a  high  spirit 
and  strong  feelings^  the  heartless  conduct  of 
the  man  to  whom  she  had  conceded  so  much^ 
forcibly  as  it  struck  her  at  first,  when  it  came 
to  be  so  suddenly  placed  in  juxta-position  with 
the  unexpected  liberality  of  his  inferior  rival, 
worked  the  miracle,  and  wrought  the  change. 
Maria,  with  all  her  pride  and  dignity,  would 
in  the  very  next  week  after  the  fall  of  her 
uncle'^s  hbuse,  have  applied  all  her  accomplish- 
ments to  the  nuuntenance  of  their  establishment, 
had  it  been  necessary.  Rely  upon  it,  there  are 
very  few  mercenary  women  in  the  world ;  when 
they  are  mercenary,  they  are  not  the  women  to 
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be  spoken  of,  or  written  of.  Woman,  with  aD 
her  power  and  influence  oyer  man,  ia  the  moat 
patient,  enduring,  toiling,  safifering  being  that 
ever  was  created.  What  words  are  there  to  be 
found  in  any  language  sufficiently  stroi^  or  em- 
phatic, to  express  our  obligations  and  gratitude 
to  them !  Mark  then — of  such  Maria  Gbnayson 
was  one. 

Our  poor  bankrupt  merchant  was  f<nroed  to 
return  to  London  in  the  morning,  not  as  hereto- 
fore welcomed  into  the  city  as  the  great  director 
of  all  things  to  be  done,  and  the  great  orade  of 
all  that  was  to  be  suggested.  He  was  to  be 
examined,  and  questioned,  and  placed  before  a 
meeting  of  creditors,  in  company  with  his  part- 
ners, of  whom,  let  it  be  observed,  Mr.  Saxbj 
Mumps  was  not  one.  He  had  been  the  advise, 
councillor,  and  "  friend,*"  ^and  to  his  exceed- 
ingly clever  calculations  and  sapieqt  suggestions, 
the  downfall  of  the  great  firm  of  Nobbatc^, 
Snaggs,  and  Widdlebury,  was  most  unquestion- 
ably owing. 
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The  result  of  eight  hours^  labour  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory ;  it  appeared,  after  work- 
ing  like  horses,  and  wading  through  aU  sorts  of 
documents,  that  the  affitirs  of  the  house  stood 
thus: — 

&.        s,      d, 
LiabiUties    .   964,382  13    4| 
Assets   ...   471,219     6  11^ 
Doubtful  .  .    118,714    3    84 
Leaving  upon  the  good  and  supposed  recover- 
able   debts,  a  deficit   of   493,1632.    6«.    B^d. 
which  mi^t  be  further  reduced,  supposing  the 
doubtful  debts  were  paid,  to  375,449/.  29.  9d. ; 
but  thai  was  the  best  to  be  made  of  it.     The 
dividend,  therefore,  did  not  look  promising ;  al- 
though, as  Saxby  Mumps  said  when  he  heard  of 
the  wind-up, 

-  "Good! — six  in' pound — do,''  and  out  he 
walked,  pale,  cold,  and  unmoved,  as  if  he  had 
had  no  share  whatever  in  advising  the  enormous 
speculation,  under  which  his  dear  friend  and  pupil 
had  fallen  into  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin. 
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It  should  be  observed,  in  this  calculation  of 
assets,  the  private  estates  of  the  partners  had 
been  included,  and  Sbimbury,  with  its  fiimitare, 
^^  appurts,  &C.'"  had  been  s^  down  at  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  The  chances  were,  it  would 
not  fetch  so  much;  but  being  doomed,  poor  Nob- 
batop,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  naturally  thou^t, 
with  redoubled  gratitude,  of  the  handsome  and 
liberal  offer  of  his  neighbour  Mr.  Towsey. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  our  poor 
merchant,  almost  sneered  at  by  his  cold-blooded 
adviser,  came  home  that  night,  not  in  very 
good  spirits ;  but  it  was  beautiful  to  see,  and 
highly  honourable  to  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  the  praise  is  due,  how  devotedly  kind- 
nay,  we  should  say  more  than  kind— devotedly 
civil  and  attentive  to  him,  were  all  his  servants, 
of  whose  conduct  we  have  before  spoken,  who 
were  fiilly  aware  of  the  value  of  their  tenure  of 
office  in  the  house  where  they  had  been  so  loiog 
and  so  liberally  maintained  and  treated;  but  such 
was  his  nature,  such  was  his  character,  that  the 
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very  pressure  of  his  misfortune  seemed  to  raise 
the  afiections  of  the  subordinates  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded. 

The   next    morning  brought,   of  course,  an 
answer  to  Marians  letter.    Bead  it : — 

"  Blackford, 
" 18—. 

^'  Dear  Miss  Grayson, 

"  Your  letter,  written  by  direction  of 
your  uncle  and  aunt,  has  given  me  much  plea- 
sure. I  felt  that  by  leaving  this  house  at  their 
disposal,  I  should  best  consult  their  convenience; 
but,  assured  as  I  am,  not  only  on  their  parts, 
but  your  own,  that  they  would  not  object  to  my 
receiving  them,  as  I  should  at  any  other  period 
of  our  acquaintance,  I  shall  most  gladly  abandon 
my  journey  to  Brighton,  and  endeavour  to  render 
my  humble  home  as  agreeable  to  my  friends  as 
possible. 

"  Still,  dear  Miss  Grayson,  make  your  uncle 
and  aunt  understand,  that  they  are  not  in  the 
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fliigfatest  degree  to  be  interiSefed  with,  in  their 
iRBiigeiiients,  and  thai,  althongfa  I  dudl  hate 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  actii^  hosi,  at  aH  aeft- 
flonaUe  and  reasonable  times,  yon  are  all  of  joa 
to  consider  yourselyes  whoDj  independent  of  He 
very  humble  person  who  hi^pens  to  be  master 
of  the  house. 

^^  With  sincere  regards  to  your  ande  and 
aunt,  and  very  best  compliments  to  yooneli^ 
^^  Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Grayson, 
^«  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  J.  TOWSBY." 

The  tone  and  language  of  this  kind  and 
sensible  letter  sufficiently  proved — at  least,  so  it 
iqipears  to  us — that  Mr.  Towsey  uidenatood 
Marians  letter,  as  it  also  I4>pear8  most  probable 
she  meant  he  should.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
she  was  not  dissatisfied  with  it,  but,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  all  selfishness  ^part,  felt  gratified  by  his 
determination  of  remaining  at  Bbefafoidy  be- 
cause she  was  assured  that  the  amngemeot 
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would  more  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  relieve  them  of  a  restraint  which 
must  be  inseparable  from  the  gratuitous  occupa- 
tion of  a  friend'^s  house  in  his  absence. 

But  Maria  was  destined  to  receive  another 
agreeable  letter  on  the  same  day,  and  one  which 
really  made  her  heart  glad,  not  only  for  the 
news  it  contained,  but  because  it  exhibited 
human  nature  in  a  more  &vourable  light  than 
that  in  which  her  uncle  had  viewed  it  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  because  it  announced  the 
certainty  of  an  event  upon  which  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  her  favourite  cousin  Qeorge  de- 
pended. As  we  are  shewing  letters,  perhaps 
we  may  let  that  of  Miss  Harriet  Screecher 
speak  for  itself : — 

'^  Splaydon^ 
" 184-.. 

^^  Mr  DEAR  Maria, 

^^  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  you 
the  sufTerings  I  have  endured  for  the  last  three 
days,  the  dread  and  suspense  in  which  I  have 
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lived)  or  rather  existed,  on  account  of  oor  dear 
George.  Knowing  my  iather^s  extreme  pimo- 
tuality  in  matters  of  business,  and  the  proverlMal 
prudence  of  all  his  mercantile  transactifHiB,  I 
saw  nothing  but  the  wreck  of  all  my  hopcB  in 
the  melancholy  event  which  has  occurred  ;  and 
although  he  said  nothing  to  me  on  the  subject, 
and  I  dared  not  say  anything  to  him,  I  felt 
assured  that  George  and  I  were  separated 
eternally. 

^*  Poor  dear  George  has  written  me  two  ot 
the  kindest  letters  that  man  could  write ;  but 
I  could  trace  his  desponding  spirit  in  every 
line — his  certainty  equal  with  my  own,  that  we 
were  doomed  to  be  parted  for  ever.  Indeed, 
poor  fellow,  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters, 
or  rather  in  a  postscript,  that  he  sees  no  chance 
for  him  but  going  to  Australia,  where  some 
speculation — a  word  I  have  just  now  learned  to 
hate — offers  itself. 

*'  Think  then,  my  dear,  dear  Maria,  of  the  joy 
which  filled  my  heart  this  morning,  when  my 
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kind  father  called  me  into  his  own  room,  and  told 
me,  that  having  so  long  sanctioned  the  addresses 
of  Greorge,  and  having  consented  to  our  mar- 
riage, he  felt  that  he  should  be  acting  cruelly, 
and  doing  me  and  Greorge  the  greatest  injustice, 
if  he  now  revoked  his  decision.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  to  you  what  I  felt  at  that  moment. 
The  announcement  was  so  unexpected — the  de- 
cision so  unhoped-for:  how  I  expressed  my 
grratitude  I  cannot  even  recollect ;  for  all  I  know 
18,  when  I  recovered  from  the  shock,  I  found 
my  dear  tender  mother  bathing  my  temples, 
while  my  father  held  my  hands  clasped  in 
his. 

"  When  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  listen 
to  details,  my  father  explained  to  me  the  ar- 
rangement which  he  proposes,  and  which,  I  am 
sure,  you  wiU  think  as  kind,  and  generous,  and 
honourable,  as  I  myself  consider  it.  Our  dear 
George,  from  not  havmg  been  in  partnership 
with  his  father,  is  not  personally  involved  in  the 

VOL.  II.  o 
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insolyency  of  the  fiim ;  he,  theieftxe,  is  free ; 
and  mstead  of  fulfilling  the  mtentions  whidi  we 
had  formed  when  he  should  become  a  partner, 
which  he  was  to  have  been  upon  our  marriage, 
my  father  takes  him  as  junior  partner  into  his 
own  house,  leaving  the  fortune  which  was 
destined  for  me,  in  the  business,  and  suggeetiii^ 
our  residing,  for  some  time  to  come,  here  and 
in  town  with  him  and  Mamma. 

*'  This  is  too  much  joy,  dear  Maria*  The 
habits  of  business  for  which  our  dear  George 
is  so  remarkable,  and,  as  my  father  saya,  are  so 
exemplary,  will  enable  him  to  relieye  his  firtore 
Paparin-hiyf  from  a  great  share  of  the  labour 
which,  after  a  long  life  of  successful  toil,  b^ins 
to  tell  upon  his  constitution,  and  I,  dearest 
Maria,  am  made  the  happiest  girl  in  the 
world. 

^^  And  won't  you  come  to  us,  and  stay  wHh 
us,  whenever  dear  aunt  and  nnde  can  qpare 
you! — won't  they  come  too!    It  la  a  bdjght 
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pirospect  that  opens  to  my  imagination ;  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  be  worse  off;  for  if  ever 
there  was  devotion  in  a  lover,  your  9wain  Mr* 
Peregrine  Bunce — I  wish  he  had  a  more  agree- 
ably sounding  nanae — possesses  it  in  a  most 
eminent  degree.  I  ask  no  questions,  but  I  can 
give  some  answers.  Papa  says  that  his  uncle  is 
as  rich  as  Croesus,  and  so  devoted  to  his  ne- 
phew, that  he  only  waits  his  bidding  to  do  all 
that  is  noble  and  generous  towards  bis  niece 
elect. 

**  If  I  write  nonsense — or  what  I  should  not 
write — pray,  pray  forgive  me.  I  am  too  h^py 
— just  at  the  moment  too  wh^  all  my  anticipa- 
Uoos  were  defeated,  aU  my  fondest  expectations 
blighted.  I  believe  George  will  come  down  with 
my  &tber  to-day,  at  least  be  told  me  before  he 
W(9nt,  that  he  would  ask  him  to  do  so. 

**  Write  me  a  line,  dearest  sister — for  so  I 
jilmost  consider  you.  Acc^t  all  our  afifectionate 
regards,  and  present  them  to  aunt  and  unde. 

o2 
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I  leave  you  to  detail  my  deligbtftil  news  to 
dear  Mr.  Nobbatop,  and  entreat  you  to  beUefe 
me,  dearest  Maria, 

*^  Your^s,  a£fectionateIy, 
*^  Haeeiet  Sceeechse. 

*^  We  heard  this  morning  that  you  were  all 
going  on  a  visit  to  little  Towsey^s — is  it  so ! — 
Poor  dear  little  man,  how  happy  and  proud  he 
mU  be !" 

Maria  read  this  letter  with  infinite  pleasure. 
It  exhibited  a  noble  generosity  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Screecher,  and  promised  happiness  to  the 
bar  writer,  and  to  her  cousin  George.  Of  course 
she  lost  no  moment  in  reading  it  to  her  aunt, 
omitting,  however,  two  passages— one,  that,  in 
which  allusion  was  made  to  the  devotion  of  Mr. 
Peregrine  Bunco — and  the  other,  that  in  which 
Mr.  Towsey  was  spoken  of  slightingly,  and  in  a 
tone  of  ridicule.    Nothing  could-HKit  of  sevece 
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misfortune — ^have  turned  out  better,  than  things 
seemed  to  have  hitherto  done.  Before  the  end 
of 'the  week,  the  Nobbatops  were  safely  lodged 
at  Blachford,  and  there  were  visited  by  the 
Screechers,  while  the  attentions  of  the  worthy 
host  were  exactly  of  the  character  which  marks 
high  breeding.  Everybody  under  his  roof  was 
left  perfectly  independent,  until  the  daily  meet- 
ing at  the  dinner  table,  and  during  the  domes- 
tication of  the  week  which  followed,  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  temper  and  character, 
and  the  assurance  of  his  generosity  of  heart 
and  kindness  of  disposition,  had  rendered  him 
in  Marians  eyes  an  object,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
of  esteem. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  tells  us,  that  *'  handsome 
people  are  usuaUy  so  fantasticaUy  pleased  with 
themselves,  that  if  they  do  not  kill  at  first  sight, 
(as  the  phrase  is,)  a  second  interview  disarms 
them  of  all  their  power.*" — Taking  the  reverse 
of  this,  and  moreover,  bearing  in  mind  the 
often  quoted  axiom  of  Sheridan,  the  reader  may 
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Ikncy  tluit  the  constant  association  of  Maria 
with  Towsey — the  daily  eridence  aSbi^ded  of  his 
kindness  and  consideration  towards  his  firiends, 
and  his  benevolence  and  charity  towards  Ins 
poor  neighbours,  began  to  work  a  wMderfU 
alteration  in  her  opinion  of  him.  To  be  sure, 
his  nose  was  not  aqaiKne — his  eyes  were  not 
sparkling  black — ^his  dark  locks  did  not  duster 
over  a  high  white  forehead,  atid  his  Httle  wkips 
of  whiskers  were  not  particularly  gracefuL  His 
figure  was  as  unlike  that  of  the  ApoDo,  or  the 
Antinoiis,  as  may  be  imagmed.  He  was  what 
would  be  familiarly  and  colloquially  called,  a 
"  potty  man  ;^'' — bift  what  should  we  care  for 
the  material,  or  shape,  or  workmanship  of  the 
casket  that  contains  such  an  inestimable  jewel 
as  an  honest  heart  ? 

While  all  th^se  arrangements  were  in  pro- 
gress, and  while  the  sun  stiU  seemed  to  shine 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Nobbatops, 
their  friend  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunco  was  still  in 
London — rather  at  fault  as  to  his  next  exploit, 
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but  stiU  inestimably  dear  to  his  uncle,  who 
thought  him  not  only  sharp  and  cleyer,  but — 
which  he  valued  more — good. 

"  m  tell  you  whatr  said  Noll,  "  you  have 
behaved  in  this  last  business  well — unwilling  to 
drag  a  poor  girl  into  uncertainty  and  difficulty ; 
besides,  by  your  own  account,  I  don'^t  think  she 
would  have  suited  you,  eh  f* 

"  I  really  think  not.  Sir,**  said  Peregrine,  "  as 
I  have  before  said,  she  is  somewhat  too  lively 
in  her  manner,  and,  I  should  say,  must  be  extra- 
vagant in  her  habits.  You  know  my  taste — the 
quiet,  unpresuming— eh  r 

"  Your  nucleus  fancy  to  a  tittle,*"  said  NoH, 
^^  that^s  my  fancy,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  or 
rather  was — for — ^ha !  ha !  ha ! — ^it  is  rather  gone 
by  with  me.  My  pleasure  now  is  to  see  the  en- 
joyment of  others ;  and  I  do  hope.  Perry — to  be 
sure,  you  have  been  somehow  unfortunate — ^but 
I  do  hope  to  see  you  settled  before  I  go.**^ 
'  "  Everything  seems  to  show,^  said  Peregrine, 
^  that  Nobbatop's  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of 
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his  partners,  has  been  hig^y  honomiMe.  I 
hear  the  place,  Slamburjr,  is  to  be  dismantled, 
and  all  the  furniture,  and  wines,  and  pictures, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  sold — a  great  portion 
of  the  furniture  on  the  spot — now,  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  I  should  think  things  would  not 
fetch  much,  and  there  are  two  or  three  objeU^ 
as  the  French  say,  which  I  think,  my  dear 
uncle,  would  suit  you.  The  billiard  taUe  is  a 
good  one,  and  you  want  a  billiard  table;  and 
there  are  two  cabinets,  which  Miss  Grayson 
used  to  call  her  s — poor  girl-— exceedingly  hand* 
some.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  go  dlieap ; — 
and  he  has  got  a  pony,  the  best  trotter  I  eyer 
crossed,  which  I  always  used  to  ride  as  a  [^>ecial 
favour.  I  think  we  might  nab  that  for  next  to 
nothing.*" 

'^  €rad,^^  said  Noll,  ^'  I  see  you  have  an  eye 
to  everything.^** 

"  And,"  continued  Peregrine, "  their  favouiite 
dinner  service  is  just  the  thing  for  you.  You 
were  going  last  year  to  buy  one  at  Copeland's. 
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— You  wiD  get  this  for  half  the  money. — Only 
we  must  send  some  agent  down,  so  that  it  may 
seem  that  no  gentleman  is  bidding.^** — {GeniU- 
ma/n!) — ^^TU  take  care  and  get  a  catalogue,  and 
mark  the  lots — for  I  know  them  well  enough  to 
know  what  you  would  like."*" 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  succeeding  this 
characteristic  dialogue  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Pere- 
grine Bunce,  in  crossing  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields, 
happened  suddenly  to  encounter  Mr.  Oeorge 
Nobbatop.  Their  meeting  was  accidental,  but 
their  greeting  was  cordial.  Greorge  had  been  too 
much  engaged  in  business,  to  have  thought  of, 
or  if  he  had  thought  of,  to  have  comprehended 
the  exact  state  of  af&irs  between  Peregrine  and 
his  cousin  Maria. 

As  inquiries  are  cheap  commodities,  and  a 
question  of  ordinary  civility  binds  a  man  to 
nothing  serious,  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunco  asked 
warmly  and  enthusiastically  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nobbatop,  and  Miss  Grayson ;  in  reply  to  which 
he  received  for  answer,   the  information,  that 
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they  had  left  Slambnry,  and  had  gone  on  a 
yisit  to  Mr.  Towsey^s,  at  Blachford.  Peregrine 
aflkctionately  pressed  ibe  hand  of  Mr.  CreOfge 
Nobbatop,  and  requested  him  to  present  fais 
kindest  compliments  and  regards  to  the  fimily, 
all  of  which  Mr.  Greorge  Nobbatop  prcMoaiaed  to 
do.— ^ And  so  they  parted. 

The  break-up,  or  rather  the  biMk-dolm,  of 
such  an  establishment  as  that  of  Messrs.  Nob- 
batop, Snaggs,  and  Widdlebury,  naturaUy  esaosed, 
not  only  much  confusion  in  the  mercantile  irtMrld, 
but  much  conversation  in  circles  not  imiliediatdy 
connected  with  the  failure,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  something  did  not  come  before 
the  public,  relating  to  what  fO€U  to  be,  or  what 
was  not  to  be,  done  in  the  affitir.  Howelrer,  as 
we  know  Peregrine  had  made  up  his  mind — he 
had,  to  use  a  familiar,  but  very  expressiTephi^Bse, 
'^  cut  the  connexion,^  and  thai  too  with  his 
uncle^s  full  consent,  obtained,  mider  the  ifti- 
pression  which  hehimsdf  had  made  upon  the  old 
gentleman^s  mind — ^By  so  mneh  the  more  mean 
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and  hypocritical  was  the  warm  reception  which 
he  gave  George  Nobbatop  when  he  met  him. 

Peregrine  Bunce  was  one  of  those  half-and- 
half  gentlemen  who  get  their  information,  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  society,  from  the  news- 
papers. All  the  ^^  we  understands,^  and  *^  we 
haye  heards,^  were  imbibed  by  him  as  pure 
knowledge,  and  he  pored  over  the  list  of  ^*  fSeuah- 
ionable  arrivals,^  including  that  of  ^^  Mr.  Henry 
IBIpsh,  at  the  Gatanpan  Hotel,'*''  or  the  departure 
of  "  Lady  Slobberly  from  the  Dodberry,^  with 
the  deepest  possible  interest.  However,  in  plod- 
ding over  the  Morning  Post,  which,  besides  all 
the  chit-chat  of  the  town,  gives  the  parliament- 
ary debates  and  law  proceedings  better  than 
any  paper  going,  about  three  days  after  his 
encounter  with  Greorge  Nobbatop,  he  found  a 
report  of  a  short  case  in  the  Gourt  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. Knowing  nothing  of  law,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  object  of  this  particular  matter, 
he  merely  read  it  because  the  peculiarity  of  the 
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name  of  the  party,  cangfat  his  eye.  The  ques- 
tion  raised,  was  one,  as  to  the  liability  of  our 
poor  Maria  Grayson^s  fortune,  to  the  sweeping 
operation  of  the  insolvency  of  her  uncle — it  was 
decided  in  her  favour — ^her  fortune  was  oat  of 
the  reach  of  all  claimants ;  and  so  honourably, 
in  her  favour,  as  regarded  Nobbatop  biTiuM^^ 
that  the  creditors,  if  they  couldj  would  not  have 
touched  a  shilling  of  it. 

Peregrine  read  the  decision  —  read  Maria 
Grayson's  name  all  printed  and  published  at  full 
length,  together  with  the  announcement  of  her 
possession  of  the  capital  sum  of  thirty-one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  (instead  of  the  stated 
forty  thousand)  thereimto  annexed,  and  of  her 
legal  and  actual  vested  interest  in  it. 

Then — and  at  that  moment — did  the  love 
which  had  not  been  quite  extinguished  by  the 
damp  of  Nobbatop'^s  distress,  begin  to  crackle, 
and  almost  blaze  again. — ^^  I  have  won  her,^ 
said  Peregrine — ^^  she  loves  me. — I  have  retired 
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because  I  had  not  the  means  to  support  her 
as  she  ought  to  be  supported.  She  will  appre- 
ciate those  feelings ;  and  I  will  lose  not  a  mo- 
ment in  flying  to  her — sweet  innocent.  What 
a  blessing  to  such  a  creature  must  this  decision 
be ;  and  how  happy  shall  /  be,  if  I  am  not  too 
late,  the  first  to  announce  this  happy  result.^'' 

Peregrine  was  again  on  the  alert.  Tim  was 
ordered  to  have  everything  ready  for  a  start ; 
and  as  his  master  knew  from  G^rge  that  the 
family  was  domesticated  at  ^'  Spooney  Tow- 
seyX^  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  road  he 
had  to  take. 

He  did  take  the  road,  and  arrived  at  Blach- 
ford  in  due  time.  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  for  whom  he 
first  enquired,  received  him  with  aU  her  usual 
courtesy,  and  acknowledged  his  kindness  in 
coming  to  ask  after  them.  She  knew  that  Maria 
had  received  him  favourably.  She  had  also 
heard  her  censure,  and  even  denounce  him ;  but 
she  only  looked  at  him  as  the  agreeable  visiter 
at  Slambury,  and  thought  he  would  be  an  ao- 
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quisition  to  their  little  party ;  and,  moreoffet^  as 
the  quarrels  of  lovers  are  but  the  renewab  of 
love,  there  was,  as  she  fancied,  every  probability 
that  Maria  and  he  would  be  friends  again.— 
Whether  with,  or  without  the  performance  of 
a  certain  process,  which  proverbially  forma  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  such  reconciliations,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  surmise. 

Mrs.  Nobbatop,  dear  soul,  when  she  so  kindly 
received  the  hypocritical  sneaking  Peregrine,  was 
not  aware  of  what  had  taken  place  that  morning 
before  his  arrival  at  Blachford. 

On  that  morning  Mr.  Towsey  had  heard  the 
decision  in  favour  of  Maria  and  her  fortune. 
Details  of  love  scenes,  since  the  world  has 
gotten  beyond  the  mawkishness  of  mock  so- 
lemnity, are  dull  and  tiresome ;  and  even  if 
they  be  not,  to  the  lovers  of  sentimentality, 
such  a  scene  as  occurred  between  Mr.  Towsey 
and  Miss  Grayson  would  afford  no  kind  Of 
gratification. 

After  breakfast,  the  homely  host  and  the  fisur 
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visitor,  were  left  alone.  In  his  manner,  at  the 
best  of  times  shy  and  embarrassed,  there  was 
something  at  the  moment  which  she  remarked 
as  pecidiarly  strange,  and,  accordingly,  she  made 
some  common  place  observation,  and  was  leaving 
the  room. 

^  Miss  Grayson,^  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  ^^  will  you  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you  r 

"  Of  course,'*'  said  Maria,  **  why  should  I 
notr 

«  I  feel,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  violating  a 
rule  which  I  laid  down  for  my  conduct  when 
you  first  honoured  me  with  your  company  here. 
I  admitted  to  your  aunt,  the  strength  of  my 
feelings  towards  you,  and  I  assured  her  that 
that  strength  of  feeling  should  never  eihibit 
itself  during  your  stay,  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  annoying  you,  I  suggested 
my  leaving  the  house.  Forgive  me — pray  fo^ 
give  me — when  I  say  that  your  kind  letter— 
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to  me  the  meet  valuable  letter  I  ever  received 
— gave  me  hopes,  that  after  a  longer  acquaint- 
ance, you  might  be  mduced  to  think  better  of 
me  than  you  had  previously  don^.^ 

^^  Indeed,^  said  Maria,  ^^  you  quite  mktake 
my  feelings.  Nobody  do  I  more  esteem  and 
regard  than  yourself;  and  each  succeeding  day 
that  I  am  here,  affords  new  proo&  of  your  kind- 
ness and  liberality.'*^ 

^'  Maria,^  said  he,  looking — as  sincere  love 
will  make  even  a  plain  man  look-^inspired, 
^^  Maria,  if  I  may  so  call  you,  our  letters  to-day 
announce  the  blessed — for  so  it  is  to  me — 
decision,  that  your  fortune  is  secured  to  you.**^ 

Maria  fixed  her  dark  penetrating  eyes  on  his 
countenance,  with  something  like  wonderment  at 
this  allusion. 

^'  You  are  therefore  safe  from  the  ruin  of 
your  house,**^  continued  he,  ^^  and  mistress  of  an 
ndependent  property.'' 

Maria  turned  pale — her  lips  quivered — and 
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she  asked  herself,  '^  Have  I  again  been  deceived! 
— are  all  men  mercenary  alike  f 

"  That,^  said  her  companion,  ^^  to  me  is  every- 
thing. Thank  heaven  !  my  fortmie  is  ample — 
my  income  far  beyond  my  expenditmre.  Yes, 
Maria  Ghrayson,  1  am  rich.  On  my  knees  I 
implore  you  to  accept  my  heart,  which  has 
so  long  been  devoted  to  you,  and  afford  me, 
besides  the  blessing  of  calling  you  my  own, 
the  happiness  of  appropriating  the  whole  of 
your  income  to  the  use  of  your  excellent  uncle 
and  aunt,  so  long  as  they  live.  I  want  none 
of  it ;  and  if — if  I  am  so  fortunate,  with  a 
perfect  sense  of  all  my  personal  demerits,  to 
obtain  your  sanction  to  this  hope  of  my  heart, 
I— I "^ 

Maria  Orayson,  as  the  tears  streamed  firom 
her  eyes,  faltered  out,  '^  I  was  not  deceived  in 
you.*"  She  could  say  no  more ; — her  head  sank 
upon  his  shoulder^— he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 
— He  deserved  the  prize  he  had  gained. 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  brief  scene,  and  of 
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its  necessaxy  resoHs,  Mrs.  NobbBik^  Umb  in 
perfect  ignorance,  when  o«ir  firiend  Pengnie 
made  his  i^ppearance. 

^^  Charming  place,^  said  Peregrine  to  tlie  old 

* 

lady,  ^^  not  quite  up  to  Slambmy,  but  yefy 
pretty. — Maria  quite  well! — I  8q>pO0e  fitde 
Towsey  is  at  home,  eh  !"** 

*'  We  will  rin^,  and  see  where  they  are,^  said 
Mrs.  Nobbatop.  **  Mr.  Towsey  has  got  two  or 
three  friends  down  here  to-day ;  so  if  he  should 
ask  you  to  stop,  you  wiD  find  it  livdier  than 
usual.'' 

When  the  senrant  was  dispatched  to  Maria, 
to  announce  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce's  risii,  her 
first  resolution  was  not  to  see  him;  but  Mr. 
Towsey,  whose  confidence  had  naturally  grown 
with  success,  entreated  her  to  accompany 
him  to  the  drawing-room,  to  see  this  fiplen- 
did  specimen  of  humanity,  whose  ^>pearanee 
there,  Maria,  as  weQ  as  Towsey,  instantly  and 
properly  attributed  to  the  decision  as  to  the 
young  lady's  fortune. 
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Mrs.  Nobbatop,  whose  mind  was,  as  we  know, 
the  purest  and  most  unsophisticated  imaginaUe, 
could  not  at  all  account  for  the  exceedingly  warm 
and  rather  fecetious  manner  in  which  her  niece 
and  Towsey  treated  Peregrine.  They  affected  to 
be  so  delighted  to  see  him,  wondered  where  he 
had  been  so  long,  and  enquired  after  his  uncle 
with  a  sort  of  preternatural  affection.  Peregrine 
was  too  quick  not  to  perceive  that  he  had 
decidedly  ^^  missed  his  tip,*^  and  that,  although 
the  aunt  was  still  as  seriously  kind  as  ever,  the 
niece  and  her  companion  were  acting  upon  quite 
another  plan.  He  began  to  get  proportionably 
fidgetty,  and  made  some  sign  of  going. 

"  Oh,^  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  "  you  won't  go 
till  you  have  had  some  luncheon.  To  be  sure, 
I  am  taking  a  great  liberty  in  your  house,  Mr. 
Towsey ;  but "*' 

"  Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nobbatop,'' 
said  Towsey,  ^'  we  shall  be  too  happy.  I  am 
only  waiting  for  the  retutn  of  our  friends  from 
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their  walk.     These  new  married  people  are  so 
loving.'*' 

^^  Talking  of  your  uncle,  Mr.  Bunce!^  said 
Maria,  ^'  when  are  we  likely  to  see  himr* 

*^  Why,'*'  said  Peregrine,  quite  aware  that  he 
was  somehow  found  out,  ^^  I  told  you  I  thought 
it  not  very  likely  he  would  be  prevailed  upon  to 
leave  London  just  at  this  season  of  the  year.^ 

^^  Is  there  any  news  in  town  f  said  Towsey, 
with  an  air,  and  in  a  tone,  which  a  person  so 
quick  as  Peregrine  could  not  fail  to  understand 
and  appreciate. 

^^  Not  that  I  have  heard,''  said  Peregrine,  irfio 
knew  too  well  the  expression  of  Maria's  bright 
eyes,  to  be  at  all  comfortable,  when  he  saw  a^ 
certain  exchange  of  looks  between  her  and  his 
host. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Towsey,  "  you  might  have 
heard  something  of  the  law  reports  of  yester- 
day." 

"  No,"  said  Peregrine,  "  feeling  himself  bum- 
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ing  with  blushes,  while  his  hands  and  feet  were 
icy  cold,—"  No;' 

"  I  hope,'*'  said  Miss  Orayson,  "  you  got  your 
dressing-case  and  umbrella,  safe  from  Slambury, 
Mr.  Bunco.*" 

This  did  not  improve  Peregrine's  position. 
He  merely  stammered  out  something  like  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  attention. 

"  Well,"  said  Towsey,  **  where  are  my  honey- 
mooners  I  we  must  get  them  in.  Mrs.  Nobba- 
top,  luncheon  time  is  past.*" 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  turning  to  Pere- 
grine, not  even  yet  alive  to  the  brutality — for 
that  is  the  only  suitable  word — of  his  conduct, 
"  and  you  enjoy  luncheon  so^" 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Peregrine,  "  I  merety 
came  over  just  to " 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  a  key  bugle, 
tuning  up  "  Molly  put  the  kettle  on,"  or  some 
such  classical  melody,  struck  upon  Peregrine's 
ears — it  was  annihilation — too  surely  did  he 
recognize  the  sound. 
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''  What  is  that  musicr  aaid  Mre.  Nobbiiop. 

^*  It  is  the  way  my  friend  McLarrup  has  of  an- 
nouncing his  approach  to  the  hoose,^  said  Tow- 
aey,  ^^  so  now  we  may  get  to  oar  refrsshmwit ; 
he  and  his  charming  wife  will  be  here  directly.^ 

^  Why,"*^  said  Per^prine,  getting  op  hastfly, 
and  gathering  together  his  hat,  ^rem^  and 
whip,  '^  I  never  eat  luncheon,  and  besides,  I 
must  get  back.  I  only  rode  down  to  pay  my 
respects,  and "^ 

Tootle  tootle  went  the  key  bugle,  ekise  to  the 
windows. 

^'  Well,  then,**^  said  Maria,  rising  from  the 
sofit,  with  a  coolness  of  manner  which  it 
required  a  powerful  struggle  to  assume  and 
maintain,  ''  we  will  not  detain  you  any  longer. 
I  understand  that  Captain  and  Mn.  McLairup 
iMiv  friends  of  yours\  Perluqis  yoa  have  no 
particular  desire  now  to  meet  them.  That  desire 
on  your  part  towards  th^m  is  prmsely  equal. 
Sir,  to  my  desire  as  regards  found/.  Aunt^ 
ring  the  bell  for  Mr.  Bunco's  hofses/' 
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How  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, effected  his  retreat,  history  does 
not  tell ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  as  he  took  his 
final  departure,  the  key  bugle  of  Captain  McLar^ 
rup  did  sound  forth  '*  Stole  away,""  in  a  tone 
which,  however  brilliant  in  itself,  rang  most 
discordantly  in  the  defeated  pretender^s  ears. 
His  abdication  was  followed  by  a  loud  laugh,  of 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  was  unconscious; 
and  the  cause  of  which,  even  then,  the  amiable, 
good  Mrs.  Nobbatop  did  not  quite  comprehend. 
A  more  signal  defeat  never  fell  upon  a  meaner 
or  more  despicable  hero. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


Never  did  huntsman  sound  a  ^^  mort^  more 
effective  than  the  last  blast  of  McLarrup''s  bugle, 
as  it  rang  in  the  ears  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce. 
That  he  should  have  been  found  out  by  Maria, 
and  consequently  chass^ed ;  that  he  should  have 
been  so  justly  defeated ;  these  were  events,  im- 

» 

portant  as  they  unquestionably  were  to  his  views 
and  prospects,  that  were  light  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  miseries,  compared  with  the  astounding 
and  overwhelming  fact,  that  the  McLamips 
were  actually  in  at  the  death. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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It  was  a  combination  of  miseries — a  regular 
concatenation  ;  and  never  did  man  mount  a 
horse,  (so  ordered  too,  as  his  had  been)  with 
spirits  more  requiring  that  "  stimip-cup,''  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  or  sung — ^than 
Peregrine  Bunce. 

A  halt  at  Ditton  was  his  only  chance — really 
and  truly  he  had  not  the  power,  the  animal 
power  of  "  holding  on ;" — ^his  knees  trembled — 
his  hands  sliook — and  while  he  tried  to  retain 
his  seat,  and  the  bridle,  the  recollections  that 
crowded  into  his  mind  nearly  incapacitated 
him  from  doing  either.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  strike  into  a  gallop — that  was  beyond  him ; 
a  canter  was  equally  disagreeable ;  a  trot  was 
even  worse;  and  the  exiled,  repudiated,  de- 
graded, and  exposed  schemer,  pulled  lip,  and, 
in  a  walk,  which,  however  much  it  might  con- 
duce to  his  safety,  certainly  did  not  qualify  his 
sickness,  he  proceeded  to  '^bait^^  at  the  Swan 
< — once  the  scene  of  all  his  hopes — or,  as  the 
cockneys  say,  *4iigh  aspirations,'*''  himself  looking 
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even  more  like  a  goose  than  the  bird  on  the 
sign-board. 

Much,  as  Peregrine  Bunco  thought  he  knew 
of  the  world — ^and  he  did  know  a  good  deal- 
Peregrine  was  not  altogether  prepared  for  that, 
to  which  a  man  who  mixes  much  in  general 
society  is  nothing  extraordinary,  although  it 
may  for  a  moment  startle — we  mean  the  almost 
certainty  of  finding,  wherever  he  goes,  or  how- 
ever frequently  he  changes  his  circle,  some 
link,  some  clue,  some  history  to  connect  it  with 
some  other  in  which  he  has  remotely  or  recently 
moved  before.  That  McLarrup  should  be  an 
acquaintance  of  Towsey's  was  perfectly  natural, 
more  especially  as  in  the  outset  of  his  career  the 
kind  and  worthy  Towsey  had  been  a  soldier.  He 
had  entered  the  army  full  of  zeal  and  ambition, 
but  having,  by  virtue  of  the  length  of  his  father's 

■ 

purse,  selected  a  crack  cavalry  regiment  as  the 
arena  for  his  military  display,  the  combined 
busts  that  his  name  was — 

^  Unpleanng  to  the  Lanoen*  ear,** 
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and  that  no  ingenuity  of  the  regimental  ridii^- 
master  ever  could  effect  the  much  desired 
object  of  keeping  the  gallant  comet  on  his 
horse,  after  he  Iiad,  with  inconceivable  difficulty, 
mounted  it,  induced  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
circumstance  of  his  respectable  father^s  death, 
to  supersede  tlio  necessity  of  being  "  gotten  rid 
of,^'  by  selling  out,  as  he  had  bought  in,  and 
beating  his  unfleshed  sword  into  a  plou^- 
share,  becoming,  as  we  know  him  to  be,  a  gene- 
rous, noble-hearted  private  gentleman. 

It  did  so  occur,  tliat  Captain  McLaimp 
happened  to  be,  not  of  the  same  regiment  with 
Towsey,  but  to  liave  been  quartered  in  the 
same  city  with  him ;  and  perceiving  tliat  Tow- 
sey^s  paucheries^  coupled  with  his  exceedingly 
good  temper,  placed  him  in  a  most  awkward 
position  with  the  officers  of  his  own  crack  corps, 
had  determined,  in  all  the  warmth  of  Hibernian 
generosity,  to  be  his  friend,  not  only  in  the 
worldly  and  philosophical  acceptation  of  the 
word,  but  as  it  is  used  with  reference  to  the  in- 
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dispensable  meetings  of  men  of  honour,  (espe- 
cially  military  men,)  in  which  capacity,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  gallant  captain,  that  in  spite  of 
the  urbanity  and  endurance  of  Cornet  Towsey, 
his  services  would  probably  be  some  fine  morn- 
ing required.   McLarrup  saw  enough  of  Towsey 
to  know,   that  the   spirit  was  not  wanting  to 
maintain  his  character,  although  his  mind  was 
so  generous  and  his  temper  so  admirable,  that 
he  was  neither    ready   nor  willing  to  look  at 
the  conduct  of  his  high,  if  not  well-bred  com- 
panions in  arms,  in  a  serious   point  of  view ; 
conscious    that    he  himself  was    incapable   of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  his  associates,  or  if  he 
had  any  object  to  gain,  in  coming  to  open  war 
with  them,  equaUy  incapabk  of  carrying  that 
object,  by  ironical   playfulness,  or  hypocritical 
civility,  which  were   the  weapons  adopted  by 
those  who,   in  the  present  instance,  wished  to 
worry  our  poor  comet  out  of  the  corps. 

McLarrup  believed,  and  justly  too,  that  his 
young  and  persecuted  friend  would,  whenever  it 
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was  necessary,  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  doth 
he  had  chosen  to  assume.  He  thought  mtik — 
(although  perhaps  the  gallant  bugler  had  never 
heard  of)  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  say — 


^  An  honest  soul  is  like  a  ship  at 
That  deeps  at  anchor  upon  th'  oecaaioa'a  oabn. 
But  when  it  rages,  and  the  wind  blows  hi^ 
She  cuts  her  way  with  skill  and  majeety." 

And  so  it  proved ;  for,  as  he  had  anticipated, 
the  run  against  poor  Tow,  as  they  called  him, 
became  so  marked,  that  just  previous  to  his 
fiither^s  death,  and  his  quitting  the  service,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  not  only  to  follow  McLairup^s 
advice,  but  avail  himself  of  his  attentions,  in 
a  meeting  with  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
aspiring  heroes  of  the  regiment ;  the  result  of 
which  was  the  out-knocking  of  four  of  the 
whitest  teeth  that  had  ever  shewn  themsdves 
to  fine  ladies,  together  with  the  lodgment  of  the 
ball  that  had  so  efficiently  superseded  Spence,  in 
the  dexter  shoulder  of  his  distinguish^  ^'PP^ 
nent.     What    other    proceedings    might  have 
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taken  place,  had  our  comet  remained  where  he 
was,  and  his  father  had  longer  lived,  we  know 
not ;  all  yfe  do  know  is,  that  as  Towsey  joined 
the  crack  regiment  an  honourable  man,  and  a 
man  of  honour,  so  he  left  it. 

The  feelings  and  ruminations  of  Peregrine 
Bunce,  when  he  found  himself  ^'  alone  in  his 
glory ,'*^  at  Ditton,  are  not  to  be  described.  The 
civility  of  the  attentive  host  and  hostess  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  him ;  any  piscatorial 
allusion  to  the  prospect  of  barbel-sport  next 
season,  drove  him  to  wish  almost  that  his  assi- 
duous landlord  might  never  hear  his  own  bar-bell 
ring  again ;  he  paced  the  small  apartment  in 
which  he  was  located,  compared  his  position 
and  views  with  those  by  which  he  had  been 
cheered  and  encouraged  when  he  last  was  there, 
wholly  undetermined  what  next  to  do. 

Rapidity  of  motion  was  his  ordinary  remedy 
for  all  his  ills ;  but  at  this  juncture,  or  rather 
disjuncture  of  affairs,  he  was  more  than  usually 
puzzled,  inasmuch  as  having  prevailed  upon  his 
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unde  to  remain  in  London  daring  the  usual 
season  of  his  rural  festivities,  he  felt  exceedin^y 
unwiUing  to  leave  him  there,  without  his  com- 
pany, inasmuch  as  he  was,  as  we  know,  living 
in  constant  apprehension  of  the  prevalence  of 
some  counter-influence  over  the  old  gentle- 
man's mind,  or  rather  his  will.  To  stay  in 
town  was  not  a  desirable  proceeding  for  Pere- 
grine, yet  the  ''  main  chance  ^  was  always  to 
be  looked  to. 

Could  he  contrive  to  persuade  Uncle  Noll  to 
take  a  middle  course — neither  to  stay  in  Lon- 
don, nor  go  to  Twigglesford*  If  he  could  ma- 
nage this,  he  fancied  he  could  make  a  hit.  The 
watering  places  which,  in  Nolly's  youth,  were 
visited  in  summer,  were  now  the  resort  of  com- 
pany in  winter ;  and,  judging  from  the  old  gen- 
tleman's candid  and  unconcealed  anxiety  to  stay 
and  see  more  of  Brighton,  when  they  were 
there  upon  the  last  failing  enterprize  together, 
Peregrine  entertained  some  hopes  of  getting 
him  to  undertake  a  constitutional  trip  to  the 
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tea-kettle  in  the  valley,  Bath,  or  Leamington, 
or  Cheltenham,  where,  away  from  the  vicinities 
which  began  to  be,  as  the  saying  goes,  "  rather 
too  hot  to  hold  him,^  he  might  still  pursue  his 
vocation,  having  with  him  his  opulent  relation, 
safe  and  snug,  while  the  exhibition  of  his  care 
and  attention  to  the  old  gentleman  might  inspire 
confidence,  and  excite  respect  and  admiratign  in 
the  visiters,  against  whom,  if  he  found  any- 
thing to  suit,  (or  rather  to  match,)  he  might 
feel  inclined  to  play  off  his  amatory  battery. 

The  luncheon  which  was  put  down  for  him 
was  scarcely  touched;  but,  upon  the  principle 
of— 

**  Keeping  spirits  ap  by  pouring  spirits  down," 

more  than  one  or  two  draughts  of  mahogany 
brandy  and  water  were  called  into  play  by  our 
vanquished  hero.  It  required  at  least  those  to 
varnish  up  his  imagination,  so  far  as, to  awaken 
in  it  some  of  the  visions  of  the  future,  upon 
the  realization  of  which  he  could  hope  to  exist. 
All  that  in  the  outset,  and  at  the  moment,  he 
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bargained  for,  being  a  change  of  acene — a 
decided  change  of  scene — a  far  remove  from 
his  present,  or  rather  late  field  of  action ;  tis 
question  was,  how,  taking  all  the  precautions 
which  we  have  just  seen  he  considered  so  essen- 
tial to  his  benefit,  he  was  to  woric  hb  plans  into 
a  state  of  practicability. 

It  was  just  as  Peregrine  had  consoled  himself 
into  a  more  pleasing  prospect  for  the  future, 
than  had  presented  itself  to  his  mind  before 
his  imbibition  of  the  brandy  and  water,  that 
''  mine  hosf'  made  his  appearance  in  the  room. 
He  had  taken  a  liking  to  Peregrine,  as  it 
was  natural  he  should  do,  inasmuch  as  Pere- 
grine was  exceedingly  plausible  and  pleasant, 
especially  when,  feeling  or  fancying  his  implied 
superiority,  he  mixed  condescension  with  his 
conversation  and  conviviality,  and  patronized 
while  he  pleased  his  associates ;  thus  enjoying 
the  highest  gratification  of  the  lowest  minds, 
that  of  being  what  is  vulgarly  called  ^^  cock  of 
the  company  ;'^  a  propensity  which  must  inva- 
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riably  degrade  the  said  ''  cock,^  let  his  posityin 
in  society  be  what  it  may,  inasmuch  as  to  secure 
his  much  envied  pre-eminence,  he  must  inva- 
riably associate  with  his  inferiors. 

Lord  CJhesterfield  says,  "  Choose  the  com- 
pany of  your  superiors  whenever  you  can  have 
it, — ^that  is  the  right  and  true  pride.  The  mis- 
taken and  silly  pride  is  to  primer  among  in- 
feriors ;" — and  let  thia  be  observed,  that  when- 
ever you  find  one  of  these  men,  who  love  to 
*'  primer  over  inferiors,^'  in  good  society,  where 
he  is  scarcely  known,  and  rarely  recognized* 
you  will  always  see  in  him  the  most  subservient 
deference  to  rank  and  quality,  which  probably 
has  its  origin  in  the  feelings  of  gratification, 
derivable  to  himself  from  the  adulation  of  the 
groundlings  over  whom  he  happens,  at  other 
times,  to  have  the  privilege  of  presiding. 

No  matter  just  now ; — in  came  "  mine  host,*' 
smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands,  as  if  he  were 
perfectly  sure  that  what  he  was  going  to  say, 
and  the  announcement  he  was  about  to  make, 
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would  gladden  the  heart  of  our  friend  Pere- 
grine Bunce,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  and 
said,  in  that  sort  of  smirking  manner,  which 
conveys  an  idea,  that  the  smirker  knows  more 
than  he  means  to  say — 

"  I  believe.  Sir,  you  knew  Mrs.  Atkins  T 

If  ^^  mine  host""  had  at  the  moment  stabbed 
his  guest  to  the  heart,  he  would  have  done  him 
not  a  much  greater  injury. 

"  Mrs.  who  V  said  Peregrine,  pretending  not 
to  understand  the  question,  in  order  to  gain 
»time  for  a  reply;  as  crafty  pohticians  often  aflfect 
deafness,  so  that  if  anything  sharp  or  unplea- 
sant happen  to  be  said,  they  may  seem  not  to 
hear  it,  and  if,  choosing  to  hear  it,  and  it  may 
be  something  puzzling,  they  may,  by  begging 
that  the  question  may  be  repeated,  gain  time  to 
answer  it. 

"  Atkins,  Sir,"'  said  the  Swan, — "  she  has 
been  staying  here.  Sir,  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
mentioned  your  name, — and  Mr.  Hobsnob,  her 
solicitor,  was  here  too, — and  so,  I 
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"  WeD,''  said  Peregrine,  "  and  what  of 
her!" 

"  I  hope.  Sir,"  said  the  "  Swan,  we  are  likely  to 
have  her  for  a  neighbour.  I  hear — only  I  don^t 
know — that  she  is  about  to  take  Diana  Lodge 
— the  best  establishment  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  the  reception  of  young  ladies." 

"  What,"  said  Peregrine,  *'  do  you  mean  ? — 
a  seminary — a V 

"  No,  pardon  me,  Sir,"  said  the  Swan,  "  semi- 
nary means  a  young  gentleman''s  academy. — 
Establishment,  I  believe,  is  the  proper  term  for 
the  female  school.  It  has  been  carried  on  for 
some  years  very  successfully,  by  the  two  Miss 
DoUyrags.  All  nice  and  neat.  Sir — white  dimity 
curtains — wash-hand  stands  in  the  sleeping 
rooms — the  young  ladies  brought  up  economi- 
cally— make  their  own  beds— excellent  exercise 
— good  meat,  and  plenty  of  pudden,  as  I  know, 
and  all  for  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum." 

'^  But  is  Mrs.  Atkins  in  a  treaty  for  this 
establishment,  ^  you  call  it !"  said  Peregrine. 
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''  I  think  so,^  said  the  Swan ;  "  I  bdieve  I 
have  brought  it  about — ^hoped  to  please  ycm — 
made  an  arrangement  which,  I  trust,  wffl  be 
satisfactory ;— coming  in  chei^>,  and  I  hope  to 
put  her  quite  easy  upon  the  blood  for  blood 
system/* 

''  The  what  system  T  said  Peregrine,  horrified 
at  the  sound  of  the  words. 

"  Don't  you  understand,  Sir,''  said  **  mine 
host,'" — ^*  I  think  I  can  secure  her  the  daughters 
of  my  butcher,  my  baker,  my  butter-and-cheese- 
man,  and  my  linen  draper ;  but  then,  don't  yon 
perceive,  no  money  passes  between  them — all 
give  and  take.  The  charges  for  teaching  Juliana 
and  Almeria  Killbull,  Italian,  Music,  French, 
dancing,  Geology,  knitting,  knottmg,  Astro- 
nomy, Spanish,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  the 
tambourine ;  not  to  speak  of  dancing  and  the 
use  of  the  globes,  will  all  be  tak^i  out  in 
shoulders  of  mutton,  thin  flanks,  legs  of  veal, 
shins  of  beef,  liver  and  suet,  and  all  the  oth^ 
essentials  for  the  kitchen  of  the  estaUishm^it ; 
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while  Seraphina  Duff  will  be  finished  up  to  per- 
fection for  a  paternal  expenditure  of  quarterns, 
half-quarterns,  French  rolls,  flour,  and  bakings; 
and  the  completion  of  the  pretty  Miss  Gingham^s 
education,  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  upon  the 
modem  system,  will  be  achieved  by  a  similar 
outlay  of  calico  sheets  and  huckaback  towels.'^ 

"  And  what,"  said  Peregrine,  "  what,  might 
I  ask,  induced  you  to  interest  yourself  so  much 
about  Mrs.  Atkins  f^ 

"  Why,  Sir,*"  said  the  Swan,  smiling,  '*  she  is 
rather  a  nice  person  herself,  and  having,  as  I 
have  just  said,  heard  from  her  and  the  gentleman 
who  was  staying  here  with  her,  that  she  was  a 
friend  of  your^s,  and  anxious  to  establish  herself 
in  the  scholastic  line,  I " 

"  Oh,'"  said  Peregrine,  I  quite  appreciate  your 
good  feeling,  but — ^but ""^ 

And  hereabouts  Peregrine  felt  exceedingly 
anxious  to  ask  a  question,  which  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  put  directly,  but  which  he  would,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  his  present  misfortunes. 
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have  much  liked  to  hear  solved — knowing 
the  perfect  propriety  of  the  house,  it  was 
clear  that  the  worthy  landlord  himself  wonld 
have  been  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  to 
have  given  him  a  satisfactory  answer.  So,  he 
contented  himself  with  thanking  him  for  the 
interest  he  had  taken  in  the  young  lady,  wishing 
him,  (as  the  novelists  say,)  mentally,  at  old 
Nick,  and  resolving  to  have  one  more  glass  of 
cold  brandy  and  water,  with  a  view  of  obtainii^ 
from  some  minor  branch  of  the  establishment  a 
little  information,  of  which  he  was  exceeding^ 
anxious  to  become  master. 

What  success  attended  the  further  inquiries 
of  Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce,  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular point  upon  which  he  seemed  so  anxious 
to  be  enlightened,  it  is  neither  delicate  for  us  to 
ask,  nor,  at  least  in  the  present  stage  of  our  his- 
tory, necessary  for  us  to  know.  When  he  took 
his  departure,  he  certainly  mounted  his  horse 
much  more  manfully  than  he  had  at  Blachfbrd, 
and  cantered  away  in  a  manner  which,  to  those 
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who  did  not  know  what  was  passing  through  his 
brain,  would  have  appeared  the  style  of  a  gentle- 
man taking  an  airing,  quite  at  his  ease. 

When  the  illustrious  Green,  the  aeronaut, 
rises  in  that  gigantic  balloon,  of  his  own  creation, 
and  now,  as  we  are  told,  in  his  own  possession, 
he  and  that  noble  vehicle  of  his,  are  the  objects 
which  attract  all  eyes,  and  rivet  all  beholders. 
No  doubt  Green  himself  has  registered  all  the 
voyages  he  has  so  successfully  made,  and,  as 
far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  one  might,  if  he 
pleased,  deduce  therefrom  a  history  of  his  un- 
earthly proceedings.  But  Green  has,  during 
these  progresses,  only  passed  over  countries, 
and  counties,  and  cities,  and  towns,  and  villages; 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  progress — not  to  speak 
of  the  somewhat  inconvenient  elevation — ^must 
have  hindered  him  from  collecting  for  the  world 
any  detailed  accounts  of  the  vast  tracts  of  land 
and  water,  which  he  has  traversed  at  so  exalted 
a  pitch. 

Peregrine  Bunco  was  a  sort  of  Green— neither 
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in  genius  nor  enterprize — but  he  was  one  €S 
those  erratic  personages  who  enforce  upon  their 
biographers  an  apparent  brevity  and  abrupt- 
ness, which,  in  our  case,  nothing  seems  moire 
likely  to  justify  than  an  allusion  to  the  daring 
traveller  in  the  air.  It  may  be  thought  care- 
less or  heartless  to  leave  the  reader  to  doubt  or 
uncertainty,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  difierent  fiimi- 
lies  in  whose  homesteads  Peregrine  Bunce  has, 
at  various  times,  fixed  his  grapnell ;  but  our  ob- 
ject is  to  trace  Atm,  just  as,  with  an  anxious  eye, 
we  have  watched  Mr.  Green ;  therefore,  if  in 
the  course  of  our  short  narrative,  only  here  and 
there  incidentally  turn  up  some  reminiscences 
of  those  to  whom  he  has  behaved  ^^  so  ungen- 
teelly,**^  the  omission  of  following  out  each  of 
those  families  to  the  completion  of  their  desti- 
nies, must  rather  be  attributed  to  the  im- 
possibility of  doing  so,  in  so  brief  a  book  as 
this,  than  to  any  inattention  on  the  part  of  the 
narrator. 

Well,  away  again  is  Peregrine  gone,  and 
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when  he  arrives  in  London,  what  ia  he  to  do ! 
— ^'  thaf^s  the  question,^  and  it  is  a  question 
of  greater  importance,  as  regards  Uncle  Noll, 
than  it  might  have  been  considered  some  time 
since ;  fpr  truth  to  be  told,  just  at  the  very 
period  at  which  Uncle  Noll  had  determined — ^to 
oblige  his  nephew — ^to  remain  in  London,  the 
weekly  disappearances — the  hebdomadal  visits  to 
his  relation  in  disgrace,  if  it  Moer^  so,  had  ceased 
— and^  by  so  much  the  more,  did  the  old  gentle- 
man require  the  society  of  his  nephew ; — so  far 
so  good ; — and  this  alteration  in  his  habits,  re- 
ported by  Limpus  (for  a  consideration)  to  Pere- 
grine, put  him  more  completely  on  the  qui 
vive^  the  moment  he  got  to  town,  as  to  the 
course  he  ought  to  pursue,  with  regard  to  the 
old  gentleman. 

However,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  there  is 
always  in  this  world  a  compensation.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  obligation  which  seemed  to 
bind  Uncle  Noll  to  make  these  mysterious  visits 
to  this  disgraced  relation,  and  which   he  so 
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scrupulously  and  religiously  maintaiiied  and  ob- 
served, under  all  circumstances  of  wind  and 
weather,  and,  as  the  old  wives  say,  "  what  not,** 
they  were  at  an  end, — thus  far  Peregrine^s 
fears  of  a  superior  influence  were  quieted.  ^  But 
theUy  would  it  not  be  more  necessary  than  ever, 
that  he  should  be  more,  or,  if  he  could,  con- 
stantly, with  his  uncle? — Yes;  but  then — 
then — then  it  seemed  that  the  local  attraction 
was  gone.  Uncle  Noll  had  no  tie  to  London ; 
therefore  would  it  be  much  easier  to  induce 
him  to  leave  '^  the  flaunting  town,^  and  go  with 
his  affectionate  nephew  to  some  distant  water- 
ing place,  where — ^who  knows! — some  thing 
new  might  turn  up  !  Thus  the  hope  ^'  that 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,^  brightened 
up  Peregrine  the  moment  he  heard  from  Limpus 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  not  been  absrat 
from  the  "  Cahbage^alh*^  any  one  day  or  night 
for  the  last  two  weeks. 

Peregrine    had    certainly  noticed,  that  hia 
uncle,  although  his  spirits  did  not  se^n  gene- 
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rally  depressed,  had  worn  black  during  the  last 
fortnight ; — ^this  was  exactly  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  disgraceful  relation,  no 
doubt,  was  dead ;  but  although,  during  his  life- 
time, circumstances  might  have  justified  NoU^a 
public  separation  from  him,  the  good,  kind  feel- 
ing of  his  heart  could  nqt  be  satisfied  without 
mourning — even  outwardly — to  himself,  the  loss 
of  one  who,  by  his  death,  had  expiated  all  his 
mortal  crimes,  at  least  so  far  as  the  judges 
of  this  world  are  concerned  ; — but  which  good 
Uncle  Noll  could  not  but  personally  feel. 

Amongst  other  questions  which  were  rolling 
about  in  Peregrine^'s  mind,  as  he  either  trotted, 
or  cantered,  or  galloped — for  all  the  paces  were 
selected  at  its  pleasure  by  his  favourite  bay — 
one  seemed  most  important,  and  that  was,  how 
he  should  treat  the  last  affair  at  Blachford,  and 
its  very  disagreeable  termination,  in  describing 
it  to  the  old  gentleman.  We  feel  that  we  ought 
to  beg  the  reader'^s  pardon  for  being  so  candid, 
when  the  character  of  a  hero  is  at  stake.     Of 
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course  truth  would  be  the  last  choice  of  our 
enterprizing  Peregrine ;  and  indeed,  we  must 
say,  that,  considering  all  things,  it  would  have 
required  no  small  degree  of  courage  on  his  part, 
to  have  been  punctiliously  veracious  in  this 
chapter  of  his  history.     Shakspeare  says — 

'*  Tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil  ;** 

but  if  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  th^^ 
truth,  were  to  have  been  told  by  Peregrine 
now,  the  only  devil  to  be  ashamed  would  have 
been  Peregrine  himself. 

Like  other  great  men,  Mr.  P.  Bunco  having 
formed  in  his  mind  a  sort  of  outline  of  the 
course  which  it  would  be  wisest  and  most  pru- 
dent to  adopt,  with  regard  to  Uncle  Noll,  left, 
as  the  most  skilful  artists  do,  to  chance,  to 
furnish  him  with  all  the  incidental  details;  quite 
satisfied  that  in  the  end  he  should  gain  over 
the  old  gentleman,  and  soon  be  ready  to  ^*  start 
again  .''^ 

"  Well,  Master  Peregrine,'^  said  Noll,  as  the 
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dutiful  nephew  presented  himself  at  the  co- 
piously stored  breakfast  table  of  his  respected 
and  respectable  relation,  in  the  long  room  of  the 
Tavistock,  "  here  you  are  again — deuced  glad  to 
see  you  back,  hey  gad  —  havn'^t  taken  your 
^  matutinal  meal,**  as  Fleam  has  it — come  to 
join  me  in  my  feed/' 

Peregrine  bowed  assent,  and  sat  down. 

"  Don'^t  you  remember,'*'' said  Noll, "somebody 
telling  a  faithful  servant  of  an  old  master,  hey 
gad — 'Thomas,  your  master'*s  going,  I  think — 
he  breaks  fast/ — '  Yes,''  says  Thomas,  '  Sir,  he 
breaks  fast  every  morning,''  hey  gad. — You  see 
thafs  the  way  the  old  story  has  it.  Gome, 
waiter — here — beef,  ham,  tea,  eggs,  fish,  coffee, 
chocolate,  and  everything  in  the  world. — And 
so,  where  were  you  yesterday  T 

"  Yesterday,  Sir,'''  said  Peregrine,  "  I  went 
to  see  poor  dear  Mrs.  Nobbatop,  and  Maria.''' 

"  Dine  there?"  said  Noll,  filling  his  mouth 
at  the  same  moment  with  the  half  of  a  muffin, 
as  thick  and  as  woolly  as  a  door  mat,  soaked 
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in  butter  (which,  in  spite  of  the  dexterity  of  the 
venerable  practitioner,  escaped  from  both  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  into  which  the  matty  mass 
had  been  received,  or  rather  forced,) — "  ehf 

''  No,""  said  Peregrine,  affecting  to  select  a 
particular  slice  of  toast  from  a  plate  near 
him. 

"  Wrong  principle  that,""  said  Noll,  **  Fm  aU 
against  that — as  the  old  joke  goes,  ^  dine  where  I 
lunch,  sleep  where  I  dine,  and  break£E0t  where 
I  sleep,  hey  gad.'^ 

'^  But  I  had  no  intention  of  either  dining  or 
sleeping  when  I  went,**'  said  Peregrine. 

"'  Ah,  good  fellow,  good  fellow,^  said  Noll, 
'^  mere  respect  and  affection ;  and  how  are 
they? — What  do  the  assignees  allow  for  Top- 
panob? — hey  gad — great  smash. — How  is  the 
girir 

"  Quite  well.  Sir,"*'  said  Peregrine,  "  I  didn"^ 
stay  long ;  for  the  truth  is,  I  met  with  some 
unexpected  friends  there.  ^-McLarrup  just 
married  to  Miss  Minton.'^ 
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"  Hey  gad,^  said  NoD,  "  that's  odd — strange 
^-curious  coincidence  ; — not  pleasant.  Did  she 
blab?— what  r 

"  I  know  nothing  of  that/**  said  Peregrine ; 
"  they  seemed  very  civil ;  at  least  I  saw  very 
little  of  them — only  I  thought  it  was  more  deli- 
cate on  my  part — and  what  I  felt  to  be  right, 
the  principle  upon  which,  at  all  sacrifices  to 
myself,  I  am  always  determined  to  act — to  leave 
Blachford  as  soon  as  I  decently  could.'*'* 

"  Ah,  thaf's  good,'*''  said  Noll,  "  very  proper 
— very  good  feeling,  and  good  taste;  and  the 
McLamips — isn'*t  it  strange  we  never  heard  of 
the  marriage,  eh? — Do  they  seem  happy,  and 
aUthatr 

"  Yes,  Sir,''  said  Peregrine,  "  I  saw  nothing 
in  their  conduct  to  excite  any  suspicion  to  the 
contrary — He  was  as  eloquent  as  ever  with  his 
key-bugle.'*' 

"  Key-bugle,"  said  Noll,  looking  exceedingly 
arch,  and  pausing,  with  a  lump  of  sugar  between 
the  tongs,  before  he  dropped  it  into  his  fish-pond 

VOL.  III.  c 
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like  bason  of  Bohea, — "  key-bugle,  hey  gad — 
^  horns  in  the  honey-moon/  as  the  old  joke  goes 
—what  r 

Peregrine,  at  this  period  of  the  dialogue,  was 
inspired  with  a  most  fervent  hope,  that  the 
topic  which  it  appeared  to  him  his  uncle  liad 
now  exhausted,  would  be  changed;  and,  as 
there  was  a  momentary  pause  after  the  laugh 
which  Peregrine  got  up  for  the  occasion,  he 
determined  to  do  his  best  to  divert  the 
old  geiitleman^s  thoughts  into  some  other 
channel. 

'^  What  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  do, 
my  dear  Sir!^  said  Peregrine,  with  an  ur  of 
solicitude  most  admirably  managed. 

"  Do,""  said  Noll,  "  do— about  what  ^ 

''  Remaining  in  town,^  said  the  devoted  ne- 
phew, "  or  going  elsewhere  f 

"  Why,''  said  Bunco  the  elder,  "  if  you  had 
asked  me  that  question  a  week  ago,  I  should 
have  told  you  that  I  meant  to  remain  here  till 
the  end  of  January ;  but,**  added  he — and  hero 
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the  old  gentleman^s  voice  faltered,  ^^  something 
has  occurred — ^recently  occurred — which  loosens 
the  tie  that  held  me  to  London  ;  and — I — 
declare,  I  don't  much  care  what  I  do ; — ^in  fact, 
Perry,  you  may  command  me/' 

The  tone  and  manner  of  his  uncle,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  suit  of  sables  before 
noticed,  convinced  Peregrine  that  he  was  right 
in  his  conjecture,  and  that  death  had  termi- 
nated the  course  of  attentions  and  kindness 
which,  under  all  circumstances,  the  worthy 
Noll  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  bestow 
upon  his  near— and  yet  to  Aim,  dear  relation ; 
but,  only  conceive  the  delight  of  the  wily  ne- 
phew, at  finding  that  this  melancholy  cata- 
strophe, about  which  he  never  meant  to  enquire 
farther,  had  literally — providentially,  as  he 
thought,  (for  he  cared  not  how  many  of  his 
uncles  or  aunts,  if  he  had  a  score  of  them, 
might  die,  so  as  their  '^  exits  from  a  world  like 
this**  would  benefit  him^) — ^thrown  his  Unde 
Oliver  into  his  hands.     The  office  of  guide  and 

c2 
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companion  was  offered  to  him; — it  was  the 
highest  object  of  his  ambition;  he  would  de- 
light in  his  task,  and  never  was  pilot-fish  more 
active  or  constant  in  its  attendance  upon  the 
shark,  than  would  be  Peregrine  Bunco  upon  his 
excellent  uncle. 

'^  You  shall  command  me,  Sir,**^  said  Pere- 
grine, commanding  himself  in  the  first  instance 
with  his  usual  tact,  ^^  I  am  entirely  at  your 
service ; — ^jou  liave  but  to  give  your  orders — I 
obey/^ 

'^  Hey  gad,  you  are  a  capital  fellow,'*^  said 
Noll ;  "  d'ye  remember  the  old  joke  of  the 
quack  doctor,  who  returned  to  England  *'  de- 
cort^  covered  with  crosses,  and  stars,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  ? — '  €rad,'  says  he,  *  I  have  received 
an  order  from  every  Sovereign  in  Europe  except 
the  King  of  Prussia — Frederick  the  Great,  as 
they  call  him." — '  Hey,  what !'  said  a  wag  who 
was  by,  ^  why  do  you  except  him  ? — to  my 
knowledge  he  sent  you  an  order^  and  a  peremp- 
tory one  too,  to  get  out  of  Berlin  in  twelve 
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hours  after  you  came  into  it,' — hey  gad — that's 
the  way  the  joke  goes/' 

"  I  hope,"  said  Peregrine,  "  your  orders  will 
not  be  so  absolute,  or  have  the  effect  of  banish* 
ing  me  from  your  Berlin  T 

"  Hey  gad,  that's  good — carriage,  Berlin  I — 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  said  Noll — "  No,  no  ;  you  know 
I'm  too  glad  to  have  you  with  me— only  I'm 
not  selfish— can't  bear  people  that  are.  I  know 
that,  duU  as  I  call  you,  just  by  way  of  joke, 
you  ar^  sought  and  admired  in  society,  and 
I  don't  think  it  fair  to  keep  you  out  of  it, 
hey?" 

"  I  assure  you.  Sir,"  said  Peregrine,  "  that 
no  society  pleases  me  so  much,  as  that  in  which 
I  find  affection  blended  with  rational  quiet. — I 
am  sure  of  one  thing ;  that  if  you  determine  not 
to  return  to  Twigglesford " 


" Oh,    I've  made  up  my  mind  about 

<Aa^,"  said  Noll — "  all  decided — sent  down  my 
orders — ^about  the  people,  and  the  dinners,  and 
the  suppers. — No,  no  ! — I  did  mean,  as  you 
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know,  to  stay  here ;  but— one  can'*t  be  certain 
— '  nothing  certain/  as  the  old  joke  goes,  *'  bat 
death  and  quarter-day."  ^  And  again  Noll  fell 
into  a  serious  reverie. 

"  Were  you  ever  at  Cheltenham,  Sir  T  said 
Peregrine. 

"  Yes,  many  years  ago,**  said  Noll ;  "  then  it 
was  like  Hammersmith,  with  gieen  benches 
along  the  sides  of  the  street;  and  where,  as  some- 
body has  written  in  a  book,  the  company  made 
parties,  to  take  physic,  and  walked  about  in 
the  gardens  till  they  were  remarkably  unwell,  to 
the  sound  of  horns  and  clarionets.^ 

'^  It  is  very  much  improved,  aiHl  enlarged 
beyond  belief,  since  tliat  period,^  said  Per^rine, 
who  had  a  hankering  after  Chdtenham. 

''  Enlarged,  I  dare  say,"**  said  NoU,  ^^  if  not 
improved.  *  Ever}lhing  grows  up,  except,^  as  the 
joke  goes,  '  old  men  and  cows^  tails,  and  they 
grow  downward."*  ''" 

''  Leamington,  SirT  said  Peregrine,  inqoi- 
ringly. 
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"  I  know  nothing  about  that,'*"  said  Noll — 
'*  I  don^'t  much  fancy  inland  watering-places. 
If  I  am  to  change  my  air,  I  prefer  the  mighty 
sea.  I  liked  the  little  I  saw  of  Brighton ;  but 
then,  hey  gad,  I  know,  that  won^t  do  for  you. 
Well  now,  about  Leamington — I  don^t  mind — 
provided  we  can  get  there  in  the  carriage  with- 
out touching  the  capsized  skates  of  any  of  those 
infernal  rail-ways." 

"  Oh,'*''  said  Peregrine,  "  there  still  do  exist 
some  records  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  world, 
and  some  vestiges  of  the  most  comfortable  inns 
that  ever  country  possessed ;  but  you  must  be 
quick,  uncle — for  modem  improvements  travel 
at  such  a  pace,  that  in  another  ten  years  no- 
thing will  be  left  to  move  upon  but  these  mighty 
monopolies." 

"  Ten  years,  Perry  !"  said  Noll ;  "  that'll  last 
my  time,  depend  upon  it,  as  I  myself  shall  be, 
as  the  printseller'*s  catalogue  says,  ^  en-graved 
after  Ten  years;''  but  if  you  have  a  fancy  for 
Leamington,  Fm  your  man." 

c  4 
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^^  I  should  like  it.  Sir,***  aid  Peregrine. 
AMiat  do  they  do  thereT  asked  NdL 
Why,  Sir,*^  said  Peregrine,  ^  they  get  up 
eariy,  and  drink  the  waters.'" 

''  Oh,  like  Cheltenham,^  said  NoIL 

^'  And  walk  about,"*^  said  Per^rine. 

"  To  music  r  asked  Noll. 

''  I  cannot  say,**^  replied  tiie  nqdiew  ;  ^*  but 
the  place  is  exceedingly  pretty.  The  houses 
and  hotels  are  extremely  comfortable — the  air 
is  excellent — and  the  society  agreeable  and 
rechercher 

''  Ah,  recherche^  said  Noll,  *'*'  which  means,  I 
suppose,  that  you  may  Tenture  to  jJay  whist 
without  the  fear  of  being  cheated;  or  walk  down 
the  street,  and  not  lose  your  pocket-handker- 
chief out  of  your  coat-pocket,  as  a  matter  of 
certainty.'^ 

'^  I  never  play  whist, ^  said  Peregrine,  *^  and 
always  carry  my  handkerchief  in  a  side  pocket.'*^ 

"  Prudent  Perry,""  said  NoU,  "  always  rig^t 
—  always   cautious  —  generous,  but  careftd  — 
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good  fellow,  good  fellow.     Then  let  us  go  to 
Leamington.^ 

These  words  were  music,  sweet  as  that  of 
the  spheres,  to  Peregrine — ^it  was  a  vast  relief 
— it  was  a  change — it  was  something  in  a  new 
line. 

"  But  where  does  it  lie  f^  said  Noll ;  "  warm 
weather,  eh  ? — Couldn^t  we  see  Brummagem  T 

'*  Birmingham  V  said  Peregrine,  shocked  at 
his  uncle'^s  vulgar  mode  of  pronunciation. 

"  No,  Mr.  Peregrine,'"  replied  Noll;  "  Brum- 
magem— which  is  the  right  and  proper  name  of 
the  town— derived.  Sir,  from  Bromwitch ;  and 
you  just  turn  to  your  authorities,  and  your 
roota,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  see  how,  except 
from  an  affectation  which  I  hate,  you  could 
ever  make  Bromwitch-ham,  or  Brummagem, 
into  Birmingham  ? — Why,  no  more.  Sir,  than 
you  could  convert  a  Brummagem  cutlass  into 
a  Toledo  rapier.  I  am  one  of  those.  Perry, 
who  call  a  spade,  a  spade ;  and  so  I  call  Brum- 
magem,  Brummagem.     And  I  should  like  to 

c  /> 
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see  it — ^and  go  to  it — ^and  all  that.  I  like  to  see 
manufactories — and  industry — and  the  pros- 
perity which  Implication  of  labour — mingled 
with  genius,  for  so  it  ich— produces.  So  come, 
let  us  start  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after ;  and 
off  we  go  to  Brummagem,  throwing  overboard 
altogether  the  old  joke  about  the  Vulcans  and 
the  Venuses — ^ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — it  was  censorious, 
misplaced,  absurd  ;  but,  hey  gad,  it  was  a  good 
joke  at  the  time,  nevertheless."" 

Peregrine  here  was  at  fiiult,  and  so  much  the 
better ;  even  if  he  had  remembered,  or  even 
heard,  the  libellous  couplet,  his  delight  at  having 
carried  the  point  of  keeping  his  undo  with  him, 
or  rather  attaching  himself  to  his  unde,  was 
so  complete  and  unqualified,  that  he  oould 
recollect  nothing,  or  think  of  anything,  but  his 
progress. 

An  hour  did  not  elapse  before  Limpus  was 
summoned,  and  orders  issued  to  get  the  car- 
riage properly  prepared  for  travelling,  to  have 
it  sent  to  the  builder  Briggs  to  be  exanuned— 
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screwed  up  where  loose,  oiled  where  stiff,  and, 
in  short,  to  be  put  into  what  Oliver  called 
"  Marching  order.^  Still,  however.  Peregrine 
could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  usually  natu- 
ral humour  of  his  relation  had  given  place  to 
forced  efforts  to  seem  to  be  thoU  which  he 
really,  and  in  heart  was  not. 

One  thing  alone  disturbed  the  noble  mind  of 
Peregrine,  and  that  was  the  consideration  of  his 
own  improvidence,  in  having  re-taken  his  "  re- 
sidence r**  however,  by  dint  of  an  extra  dose  of 
exceedingly  powerful  port  wine,  recommended 
after  dinner  by  his  uncle,  who,  unlike  profes- 
sional practitioners,  swallowed  a  great  quantity 
of  the  medicine  he  prescribed,  he  continued  to 
sleep  through  the  night  unvisited  by  the  visions 
of  fairies  in  the  shape  of  farthings,  by  which 
his  slumbers,  when  at  all  disturbed,  were  wont 
to  be  haimted. 

There  is  a  family  anecdote  on  record,  in 
which  Uncle  Noll,  who  was  by  no  means  stingy, 
but,  on  the  contrary,   rather  enjoyed  working 

c6 
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his  nephew^s  pocket  whenever  he  found  or  sus- 
pected anj-thing  like  shyness  or  dislike  of  dia^ 
bursement,  figured  with  some  effect ;  and  ibej 
who  take  time  to  consider  that  the  main  source, 
at  present  and  in  future^  of  Peregrine's  pros- 
perity was  Uncle  Noll  himself,  will  perceive  that 
it  was  his  waggery  rather  than  anything  else, 
which  induced  him  to  make  the  bargain  about  to 
l)e  recorded,  and  hold  his  nephew  to  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  his  share  of  its  conditions. 

Peregrine  and  his  uncle  had  been  staying  to- 
gether somewhere  in  the  west  of  England,  when 
the  party  at  the  house — sweet  scene  of  their 
friendly  visit  and  hospitable  reception — ^break- 
ing up — Penegrine  announced  to  Noll  his  inten- 
tion of  starting  per  coach  outside,  the  following 
morning.  Noll  had  his  carriage  and  servant — 
Peregrine,  upon  that  occasion,  had  his  servant 
too,  but  no  carriage.  Knowing  his  uncle's  eccen- 
tricities, Peregrine,  who  never  meant  to  do  any- 
thing but  accompany  Noll  in  his  comfortable 
travelling-cliariot,   leaving    Tim   to   share    the 
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rumble  with  Limpus,  only  made  the  amiomice- 
ment  in  order  to  secure  the  invitation. 

This  Noll  knew. — A  tennis-ball,  on  a  wet  clay 
wall,  could  not  have  hit  less  effectively  than  the 
hint. 

"  Gad,^  said  Uncle  Noll,  "  why  go  on  the 
coach? — why  not  go  with  mef^ 

Sir,  you  are  too  good,"  said  Peregrine, 
Not  a  bit  of  it,''  said  Noll,  "  I  make  the 
proposal  as  a  matter  of  joint  economy  ;  instead 
of  paying  your  fare,  and  that  of  your  man,  per 
coach,  club  with  me  for  the  post-horses,  and 
there  you  are — ^travelling  snug  and  comfortable 
like  a  gentleman,  and  benefiting  by  the  pleasure 

of  my no — that's  not  quite  what  I  mean 

— giving    me   the    benefit  of   your    agreeable 
society." 

Peregrine  certainly  was  not  entirely  prepared 
for  the  proposition,  because  the  making  it  was 
unlike  the  sort  of  thing  he  should  have  ex- 
pected from  Noll.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  was  evidently  calculating  at  what  amount 
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of  sacrifice  he  could  fall  idto  the  ammge- 
ment. 

^^  Well,^'  said  NoU,  seeing  what  was  paasiiig 
in  his  mind, — "  Well,  Peny,  noiy  boy,  don't 
worry  about  thai,'  TU  be  kind  in  my  carriage,' 
as  the  old  joke  goes ; — ^you  and  your  man  shall 
have  free  passage,  with  one  proviso,  if  we  should 
happen  to  want  anything  to  eat  or  drink  on  Uie 
road,  you  shall  pay  for  thai.'''' 

'^  Oh/'  said   Peregrine,    having  ascertained 

0 

that  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  per  mile,  for  a 
pair  of  horses,  (boy  included,)  the  postage  firom 
Ciderton  Hall  to  Covent  Garden  would  amount 
to  rather  more  than  fourteen  pounds, — ^^  with 
all  my  heart,  uncle ;  and  you  shall  see  that  you 
sha'n't  be  stinted/' 

This  compact  was  concluded.  Peregrine  cal- 
culated upon  stopping  as  they  passed  through 
Bath,  and  on  sleeping  either  at  Marlborough, 
or  perhaps  at  Speenhamland,  and  so  being 
clear  of  the  concern  before  dinn^^time  in  town 
on  the  day  after  their  departure  from  Ciderton. 
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The  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful — ^the 
Ciderton  family  saw  them  off,  after  a  hearty 
Somersetshire  breakfast,  and  waved  their  hands 
in  kind  adieus,  as  the  carriage  rolled  away  from 
the  hospitable  mansion. 

^^  Capital  breakfasts,  to  be  sure,**^  said  Pere- 
grine, "  they  always  have  at  Ciderton ; — ^after 
that  of  this  morning,  I  think  one  may  fairly  hold 
out  till  dinner."" 

"  Yes,"*^  said  Noll, — "  may  be  so.  Travelling, 
however,  sharpens  the  appetite— change  of  air — 
change  of  scene — the  exercise.  I  never  eat  half 
so  much  as  when  I  am  getting  over  the  ground."*^ 

The  conversation,  or  rather  the  dialogue,  here 
took  another  turn,  and  before  the  agreeable 
companions  had  said  much  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  the^  were  both  fast 
asleep,  whence  they  were  roused  by  the  abrupt 
stopping  of  the  carriage  at  the  door  of  the 
Swan  at  Wells,  accompanied  by  the  familiar  cry 
of  "  First  turn  out,^^  the  sound  of  which  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  the  sudden  cessation  of 
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motion,  which  strangely,  but  naturally,  awoke 
them. 

"  Eh,  what  r  said  Uncle  Noll,  **  oh,  dear 
me,  dear  me,  I  have  been  dreaming — What ! 
hey  gad— Oh— I  see— Wells,  Wells — by  the 
way,  Limpus,  pay  for  the  horses — ^three  and  six- 
pence the  boy — ^long  stage ; — very  good  time ; 
— gad,  Peregrine,  do  you  know  thai  douted 
cream,  or  that  fried  fish,  or  something  I  took  at 
breakfast,  did^'nt  agree  with  me.  Here,  call 
the  waiter,  Perry. — Fll  have  a  small  glass  of 
brandy/" 

What,  refreshing  already!  thought  Peregrine. 

"  It  will  set  all  to  rights,''  said  Noll,  "  and 
get  me  an  appetite  for  luncheon  at  Bath.'*' 

This  was  still  worse ;  however,  the  bargain 
was  a  bargain,  and  so  Peregrine  did  as  he  was 
bid,  and  paid  for  the  brandy.  This  disburse- 
ment per  contra  in  the  posting  account  was 
nothing. 

Uncle  Noll  felt,  as  he  anticipated,  much  better 
after  the  brandy,   and  complained  of  nothing 
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until  within  a  mile  of  Bath,  when  he  announced 
himself  to  be  as  hungry  as  a  hunter. 

"  I  hope/'  said  Peregrine,  "  you  won'*t  spoil 
your  dinner  by  eating  anything  till  we  get  to 
Marlborough  or  Hungerford.*" 

"  Hungerford,*"  said  Noll,  chuckling  at  his 
own  conceit,  and  still  more  at  the  eventual 
result  of  the  journey, — "  Hungerford  sounds 
like  a  good  place  to  dine  at  with  an  appetite; 
hey  gad,  you  are  a  wag.'' 

Everybody  knows  that  the  stage  between 
Wells  and  Bath  is  no  joke  to  a  "  pair,""  and 
Uncle  Noll  never  would  go  four.  Badstock 
Hill,  of  itself,  is  a  pretty  pitch ;  but  to  Pere- 
grine every  minute  of  their  progress  seemed  an 
hour,  so  nervous  did  he  begin  to  grow,  as  he 
calculated  upon  his  uncle's  growing  appetite, 
and  the  dread  of  any  temptation  to  bait  at 
Bath. 

Noll  again  subsided  into  another  sweet  sleep. 
Peregrine,  not  so  much  soothed  as  excited, 
remained  on  the  alert,  and  when  the  carriage 
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again  stopped  at  the  White  Hart,  and  the  oat- 
running  waiters  officiously  opened  the  door  of 
the  carriage,  and  flapped  down  the  steps  with 
a  noise  and  energy  which  appear  to  all  such 
operators  essential  and  necessavy  attribiites  of 
respect  on  the  one  hand,  and  dignity  on  the 
other,  Peregrine  could  have  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  have  kicked,  or  even  killed  them,  for 
their  activity. 

''  Hey  gad,''  said  Noll,  "  here  we  are — Bath 
— VV^hite  Hart — so  much  the  better — ^Imish  up 
your  Greek,  Perry.— 'A  PISTON  MEN  YAQP; 
there  you  haVB  it  —  it  reads  beantifully — 
'  Water's  best  after  all.' — Hey  gad,  so  I  think, 
but  not  before — what — come  along,  as  the 
old  joke  goes,  *•  Bath  water  is  better  than 
Bath  wine,' — that  won't  do  for  me. — We^U  try 
that  quarter  forthwith.  Here,  Limpus,  let 
them  take  the  caniage  round — I'll  have  some 
luncheon  ;  and  if,"  added  he,  turning  to  Pere- 
grine, "  there  should  be  a  Dory  or  so— for  at 
Ciderton    the    fish  was    abominable,    I   don'^t 
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know  that  I  shaVt  indulge^ at  least,  if  its 
quite  in  season,  and  all  that — hey  gad,  you — 
don^t  you  mind — ^the  old  joke  goes,  '  Nunky 
pays  for  me,** — quite  the  reverse  now ;  Perry 
pays  for  Nunky,  hey  gad,  you/^ 

The  real  truth  conveyed  by  NolFs  jocose  ex- 
clamation was  painful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  here 
at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life  to  that  to 
which  our  notice  has  been  already  attracted,  the 
absurd  quibble  of  Dumbledore  at  Brighton  about 
"  Nunky  aut  nunquam,''  brought  the  "  joke,  as 
it  went,'^  painfully  to  his  recollection. 

There  ijcere  Dorys  —  the  real  Johns ;  and 
there  were  other  "  ill-shaped  fishes,''  and,  in 
fact,  as  he  who  knows  the  White  Hart  must 
know,  there  was  everjiihing.  Even  Quin  him- 
self, whose  "  snug  lying  in  the  abbey*"  hard  by 
seems  to  sanction  the  great  cause  of  gastro- 
nomy, would,  if  he  could,  have  vouched  for  the 
excellence  of  the  cuisine ;  and  so,  what  with 
the  brandy-created  appetite,  &c.  &c.,  Uncle 
NoU  decided  upon  having  some  luncheon  forth- 
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with,   in  order  to  give   time  to  get  ready  a 
remarkably  nice  little  dinner. 

"  What,  Sir,""  said  Peregrine,  "  luncheon 
and  dinner  too  ! — When  do  you  mean  to  atari 
again  V 

"  Why,*"  said  Uncle  Noll,  "  to-morrow,  after 
breakfast,  I  think. — I  like  Bath  for  a  short 
visit. — I  know  two  or  three  people  here ;  and 
when  I  have  had  some  luncheon,  I  shall  be  aUe 
to  climb  up  the  sides  of  the  tea-kettle,  and  caQ 
upon  them,  and  so  get  back  to  our  tHe-d-tHe 
repast — then  enjoy  our  wine,  and  whatever 
may  follow — then  go  to  roost — *  Bedfordshire,' 
as  the  old  joke  goes; — so,  up  in  the  morning 
— a  walk — ^a  look  at  the  market — a  joDy  good 
breakfast,  and  so  forwards— eh.  Peregrine  f 

"  I  thought,  Sir,*"  said  Peregrine,  "  that  you 
were  anxious  to  get  to  town.'' 

"  So  I  was,"  replied  Oliver  Bunce,  "  but  I 
find  you  such  an  agreeable  companion,  that  I  am 
charmed  from  my  expedition ;  ^so  come,  let  us 
be  comfortable." 
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Peregrine  dared  not  for  his  life  appear  to 
regret  the  change  in  his  uncle'^s  determination ; 
and,  above  all,  was  most  assiduous  that  he 
should  not  betray  himself  by  any  alteration  in 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  when  he  heard 
Noll  at  luncheon  calling  for  the  most  rechercM 
liqueurs,  and  ordering  two  bottles  of  champagne 
to  be  ready  for  dinner  at  six — just  iced  to  a 
turn,  and  no  more ;  and  speaking  inquisitorially 
to  the  head  waiter,  as  to  the  relative  characters 
of  the  port  wine,  and  the  comparative  virtues  of 
the  claret ;  promising,  moreover,  to  discourse 
with  the  master  of  the  house  on  the  subject, 
when  he  returned  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Luncheon  ended,  the  walk  began.  The 
climbing  up,  and  the  sliding  down,  were  per- 
formed. Noll  at  length  got  down  again  upon 
the  level  of  Pultency  Street,  and,  leaning  upon 
his  nephew'^s  arm,  rather  rejoiced  that  neither 
(xeneral  Taganrag  nor  Admiral  Macdoodle  hsa^ 
pened  to  be  at  home  when  they  called. 
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"  They  would,  either  of  them,'*  said  he,  "have 
pressed  us  to  come  and  dine  with  them.'*' 

"  I  wish  they  had,*"  thought  Peregrine. 

"  And  if  they  Aorf,'"  continued  Noll, "  I  should 
have  shown  them  exactly  the  difierence  of  it — 
quite  the  reverse — I  should  have  insisted  upon 
their  dining  with  U8 — I  beg  pardon — I  mean 

Peregrine  felt  charmed  that  he  had  missed 
them. 

^'  However,  let  us  get  home,  and  see  all 
made  snug  and  comfortable ;  hey  gad, 
you 

It  would  be  tiring  the  reader  to  foDow 
out  this  little  adventure  in  detail.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Uncle  Noll  drank  de^ly  of 
the  most  expensive  wines.  That  when,  after 
breakfast,  they  left  Bath,  they  only  reached 
Marlborough  before  Uncle  Noll  declared,  that 
the  Castle,  as  it  then  was,  was  the  only 
inn  in  England  which  he  could  not  pass  with- 
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out  stopping  at  it.  Then  again  a  luncheon, 
with  all  the  et  cetera,  was  served — more  delay 
— more  expense.  Time  wore  on,  and,  by  the 
greatest  exertions,  Noll  could  or  would  make, 
the  Pelican  at  Speenhamland  was  the  very 
farthest  point  he  could  touch  that  day.  So  that 
in  that,  then  admirable  ostelry.  Peregrine  had 
the  torment  to  see  a  bill  as  long  as  a  stair- 
carpet  presented  to  him  before  his  departiure  in 
the  morning,  setting  forth,  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful copper-plate  looking  handwriting,  all  the 
varieties  of  dishes  which  Uncle  Noll  had  or- 
dered, together  with  the  detailed  charges  of 
dressing,  ditto ;  sauce,  ditto ;  truffles,  ditto,  &c. 
&c.  &c.,  still  feeling  it  impossible,  under  his 
circumstances,  to  make  a  complaint. 

The  next  morning  they  left  Speenhamland; 
and,  just  before  they  reached  Beading,  Uiicle 
Noll  expressed  a  vast  wish  to  go  and  look  at 
White-Knights,  a  wish  which,  as  it  only  in- 
volved a  diUmr  of  four  or  five  miles.  Peregrine 
rather  encouraged.     So,  when    the    travellere 
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reached  the  Bear,  Noll  directed  the  people  to 
put  a  pair  of  horses  to  the  carriage,  to  go 
to  White- Knights  and  back.  This  operation 
was  immediately  peiformed. 

''  How  far  do  you  call  it  from  thisP  said 
Noll. 

"  Why,  Sir,  we  generally  charge  six  miles ;"" 
said  the  waiter ;  —  '^  it'*s  rather  better  than 
three.'*'' 

^'  I  don^t  ask  you  what  you  charge,^  said 
Noll. 

"  Liberal  unclc,''^  said  Peregrine. 

^^  And  to  us  it  don^t  matter,  for  we  must 
conic  back  with  the  same  horses.  How  long 
shall  we  be  going,  seeing  the  place,  and  coming 
back  r 

"  Why,  Sir,^  said  the  waiter,  "  that  'pends 
entirely  on  your  way  of  looking  at  the  place ;  if 
you  just  wait  to  take  what  the  French  gentle^ 
men  here  calls  a  cou'dheal  of  the  premises  and 
that ;  perhaps.  Sir,  it  won'*t  take  you  more  than 
an  hour ;  but  if  you  are  bottomists,  and  want 
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to  exanimate  the  great  variety  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  trees;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how 
long  you  may  be  detained."" 

"  Sir,^'  said  Noll,  "  I  know  nothing  of  what 
you  call  bottomy.  I  don'^t  know  a  dahlia  from 
a  dandelion,  nor  a  crocus  from  a  carnation.  I 
wish  to  see  the  place,  Sir — ^the  house.  Sir."" 

"  Why  then.  Sir,  I  should  say,****  said  the 
waiter,  ''  that  in  less  than  two  hours  you 
might  be  back ;  because  our  osses  is  uncom- 
mon fast.^ 

"  What  is  it  o'clock  T  said  NoU. 

"  Half -past  twelve.  Sir,*"'  said  the  waiter. 

"  Just  right,^  answered  Noll ;  "  we  shall  be 
back  by  a  Uttle  afler  two — have  a  good  luncheon 
ready — broiled  fowl,  mushroom  sauce,  and  any 
little  kick-shaw,  as  the  French  spell  quelque- 
chose,  besides — I  have  an  old  friend  who  lives 
up  in  the  Forbury,  and  if  I  have  time,  Til  ask 
him  to  join  us.  Perry ;  but,  at  all  events,  tell 
the  cook  to  make  things  comfortable,  hey  gad. 
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—  The  horses    ready! — then  go  along — or, 

stop "" 

Wliat  new  misery  was  to  be  accumulated 
on  Pcregrine^s  head,  he  could  scarcely  anti- 
cipate ;  but,  as  everything  seemed  to  coni^Mre 
against  him,  he  felt  assured  that  the  halt  just 
called  was  most  ominous. 

"  Stop  .'^repeated Uncle  Noll;  "here  Limpus! 
you  don'^t  want  to  see  White  Knights,  or  black 
nights,  or  amlhing  of  the  sort — ^you  stay  here ; 
my  nephew'^s  scn^ant  can  do  all  we  want  in  the 
way  of  opening  doors,  etcetera,  etcetera.  So, 
you  run  up  to  Dr.  Goodman,  my  old  friend  in 
the  Forbur}',  and  say,  with  my  compUments, 
that  I  could  not  pass  through  Beading  without 
inquiring  after  him,  and  I  shall  be  too  happy  if 
he  will  come  and  pick  a  bit  of  luncheon  at  two, 
hey  gad — you  understand  f* 

"  Yes,  Sir,*"  said  Limpus,  "  I  think  I  do, 
and  what  I  don't,  IVe  no  doubt  this  gentle- 
man,^ pointing  to  the  waiter,  "  will  teadi  me.^ 
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As  poor  Peregrine  had  anticipated,  sure 
enough  it  came  to  pass.  —  Here  was  another 
man  to  be  fed  ;  and,  moreover  and  beyond  all 
that,  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  visit  to  White 
Knights,  and  the  luncheon,  promised  a  strong 
and,  as  he  apprehended,  an  insurmountable  im- 
pediment to  their  reaching  London  even  that 
day.  However,  he  gilded  his  face  with  smiles, 
and  laughed  in  the  midst  of  his  grief. 

All  that  he  had,  in  his  worst  mood,  anti- 
cipated came  to  pass,  and  even  more;  for  on 
their  return  from  White  Knights,  not  only  did 
they  find  Dr.  Goodman  ready  to  receive  them, 
but  two  of  his  sons — one  who  had,  only  the  day 
before,  returned  from  a  four  years'"  spell  of 
service  as  lieutenant  in  one  of  His  Majesty'^s 
ships ;  and  the  other,  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
who  was  destined  to  succeed  the  Doctor,  when 
doctoring  was  past  with  the  old  gentleman. 
Thus,  by  a  kind  civility  towards  Uncle  Noll, 
whose  kindness  and  anxiety  about  the  family 
they  duly  appreciated,  knowing  how  pleased  he 
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would  be  to  see  these  sprouting  scions  of  so 
good  a  stock,  Peregrine  found  himself  engaged 
to  provide  a  luncheon — of  which,  owing  to  the 
breakfast  he  had  eaten,  he  could  not  himsdf  par- 
take— for  five.  Noll  pressed  them  to  drink  wine 
— winked,  and  nodded,  and  said  it  was  all  very 
well  to  call  it  luncheon,  but  that  he  knew,  three 
o'^cloek  was  not  an  unreasonable  dinner  hour  in 
the  countr}',  and,  as  none  of  them  were  tied 
to  time,  they  might  just  as  well  make  up  their 
mind  to  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

The  guests  needed  little  pressing — the  brandy 
disappeared,  the  wine  flowed  liberally,  and  every- 
thing was  jollity  and  mirth ;  one  only  had  to 
make  an  effort  to  be  gay — Peregrine.  How- 
ever, when  five  o'^clock  came,  be  became  anxious 
as  to  their  future  progress,  and  then  Uncle 
Noll  suggested  staying  where  they  were  till  the 
morning. 

To  this  Peregrine  ventured  to  object,  by  re- 
minding his  uncle  of  some  engagements  which 
he  had  for  the  morrow,  and  which  really  v^ere 
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important ;  and  thereupon  he  urged  upon  the 
old  gentleman,  with  more  than  his  wonted 
energy. 

Unhappy  Peregrine ;  he  succeeded  in  this 
appeal,  and  at  half-past  five  the  horses  were 
ordered.  He  knew  his  duty,  and  before  they 
rolled  up  to  the  door,  he  proceeded  according 
to  compact,  to  pay  the  bill,  which  he  thought 
enormous  —  naturally  enough.  However,  the 
thing  was  done — the  carriage  ready,  and  Uncle 
Noll  deposited  in  one  of  its  comers.  Peregrine 
expressed  himself  quite  delighted  at  ha>ing 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Goodman  family, 
and  off  they  bowled. 

"  Mind,  mind,""  cried  Oliver  Bunce,  *'  you 
boy,  mind  ! — not  to  Maidenhead, — Salt  Hill — 
Salt  Hill  is  my  stage  V* 

'*  Very  "well.  Sir,'"  said  the  boy,  who  was 
sixty-one,  "  Make  out  the  ticket,  Tim '^ 
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"  Why  Salt  Hill,  uncle  T  said   Peregrine ; 
the  other  stages  divide  the  road  better." 
"  I  say    Salt   HUl,"  said  Uncle  Noll,  who 
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was  somewhat  dated ;  ^^  I  manage  the  post- 
ing department — you  command  the  commis- 
sariat.'*" 

"  Le  Roy  Is  fmd^ — The  ticket  was  so  made 
out.  Oliver  fell  asleep,  and  Peregrine  fell  to 
calculating. 

They  reached  Salt  Hill  in  safety.  The  wind* 
mill  stood  before  them  in  all  its  rubicundity— 
the  old  halt,  and  the  old  question — horses  on ! 
Peregrine  had  just  got  an  affirmative  answer 
on  his  tongue. 

"  Oh  no — no,  no,'"  said  Uncle  Noll — **  too 
late,  too  late — seven  o'clock  and  past. — No,  no 
— we'll  stop  here." 

"  Stop  f  said  Peregrine. 

''  Yes,  Sir,  stop  !"  replied  Oliver. — "  Open 
the  door — ^let  us  out.  I  suppose  we  can  have 
beds — and  dinner — and  a  comfortable  sitting 
room !" 

"  Everything,  Sir,  you  could  wiah,*'  said  some 
official. 

*'*'  What  does  he  mean  f  thought  Peregrine. 
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"  Come,  start.  Master  Peregrine,^'  said  the 
old  gentleman.  ''  Tm  tired,  and  I  want  some 
refreshment;  so  show  the  way,  eh,  Limpus? — 
Mind,  see  the  carriage  safe — lock  up  coach 
houses  !  hey  gad — ^you — will  show  us  up  stairs ; 
send  the  chambermaid  ;  let  us  see  our  bed 
rooms.  Ah — well — this — this  is  our  sitting- 
room — ^very  nice  and  neat — ^is'n'^t  it.  Peregrine ! 
This  wiU  do— we  get  better  as  we  get  nearer 
home.'' 

"  What,  Sir,''  said  an  officer  high  in  com- 
mand— "  What  would  you  like  for  dinner  f 

To  this  question  Peregrine  expected  to  hear 
his  uncle  answer — "  No  dinner — some  tea  and 
toast. — We  dined  at  Reading,'' — or  some  such 
thing ;  but  no 

"  Dinner,"  said  Noll, — "  why  I  suppose  here 
you  have  everything — everything  always.  I  say. 
Perry,  let  U3  leave  it  to  them — that's  the  way. 
Just  send  us  up  the  best  dinner  you  can — not 
overloaded — we  are  but  two ;  but  here,  recherchi^ 
eh  ? — ^hey  gad — don't  you  see  f 
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This  mandate  for  the  unlimited  indulgence 
in  taste  and  talent,  and  their  consequent  ex- 
penses, was  worse  than  all ;  and  when,  in  the 
sequel,  he  saw — ^having  eaten  as  foociously  as 
possible  at  Beading,  in  order  to  secure  to  him- 
self, at  least,  a  due  share  of  the  spofl — ^four 
waiters,  each  the  shadow  of  him  who  preceded 
him,  all  dressed  in  blue  coats,  white  waist- 
coats, and  short  black  tights  and  stockings  to 
match — all  bearing  covered  dishes,  containing 
sometliing,  headed  by  the  windmill  himself, 
tottering  under  the  weight  of  a  massive  silver 
tureen,  full  of  turtle — ^he  absolutely  sicklied  at 
the  sight. 

However,  the  ceremony  was  gone  through. 
Noll  indulged  again  in  champagne — claret  he 
upon  this  occasion  preferred  to  port.  The  in- 
numerable dishes  were  taken  untasted  away,  and 
after  some  consolation  in  the  plain  brandy  and 
water  way,  Noll  retired  to  rest,  quite  satisfied  at 
the  success  of  his  plan  in  making  a  bargain  with 
his  economical  nephew. 
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The  next  day  brought  them  to  London — not, 
however,  without  some  more  frolicsome  assaults 
upon  Peregrine^s  purse.  All  this  Peregrine 
bore  well,  and  took  care  to  appear  to  Noll  to 
bear  it  much  better  than  he  really  did.  Such, 
however,  was  the  effect  of  his  acting,  and  such 
the  unquestionable  partiality  which  his  uncle 
felt  for  him,  that,  except  in  the  laugh  against 
him,  he  suffered  nothing  eventually  by  the  ex- 
pedition ;  for  Noll,  having  ascertained  what  his 
frolic  had  cost  him,  gave  him  a  cheque  for,  the 
amount,  and  as  much  more  as  would,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  have  induced  him  to  undergo 
a  similar  process. 

Knowing  the  generous  character  of  his  uncle, 
through  this  cheap-bought  experience,  Peregrine 
was  too  happy  to  become,  at  a  somewhat  more 
advanced  period  of  his  life,  his  travelling  com- 
panion again ;  and,  therefore,  meeting  the  views, 
and  the  evident  anxiety  of  the  old  gentleman  to 
quit  London,  just  at  the  moment  that  leaving  it 
himself  was  a  grand  object,  he  did  not  regret, 
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when  he  heard  the  last  ^'  dam^  of  tiie  cftrriage 
door,  which  buttoned  them  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Tavistock  Hotel,  on  their  start  for  Leamington 
iTia  Brummagem. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


There  was  an  air  of  comfort  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Uncle  Noll'^s  carriage — a  sort  of  pro- 
vision for  contingencies  in  all  its  appurtenances, 
which  afforded  Peregrine  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion— ^and  perhaps,  as  he  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  never  suffered  the  recollection  of  his 
past  misfortunes  to  prey  long  or  deeply  on  his 
mind,  he  was  seldom  happier  than  when  he 
found  himself  tucked  up  with  his  imcle,  starting 
for  their  progress. 

We  do  not  profess  to  write  tours.  St.  Al- 
ban^s — Redbum — with  its  pretty  visiter ;  Dun- 
stable, Henley  in  Arden — none  of  them  pictu- 
resque, call  for  no  remark; — Daventr)- — Weedon 
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— ruined  by  railroads — Coventry,  to  which  Pe- 
regrine ought  rather  to  have  been  sent  than 
taken,  were  passed,  and  before  eleven  o^dock  at 
night  uncle  and  nephew  were  safely  deposited 
in  Dee's  hotel  in  Birmingham,  where,  having 
ordered  supper,  and  having  carefuUy  avoided  the 
second  parlour  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hall,  in 
which — why  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  his- 
torian to  say — the  most  odious  smell  exists, 
they  sat  themselves  down  to  eat  and  drink  until 
it  was  time  to  go  to  sleep. 

Birmingham — (or,  as  Uncle  Noll  had  it, 
Brummagem) — is  a  vastly  extensive  town,  and 
Itome  parts  of  it  are  really  splendid.  New 
Street,  adorned  with  the  school,  and  topped  by 
the  town  hall,  is  one  of  the  finest  thorough&res 
in  England.  Its  churches  are  noble,  its  manu- 
factories wonderful,  its  inns  capital;  and  Noll 
looked  forward  for  a  stroll  in  the  morning  before 
their  departure  for  Leamington,  with  anxious 
anticipation. 

There  was  in  Uncle  Noll's  character  and 
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position  very  much  indeed  to  be  pleased  with — 
not  merely  looking  at  the  superficialities  which 
grew  out,  as  it  were  of  a  jolly  old  gentleman  fond 
of  his  jokes  and  his  comforts,  (which  by  the  way 
are  qualities  not  to  be  despised  in  a  travelling 
companion,  who  comes  under  the  before-men- 
tioned class  of  the  "  Nunky  pays  for  me  ;^)  but 
there  was  an  activity  in  his  mind,  fed  pro- 
bably from  a  fund  of  knowledge  or  information, 
where  picked  up  or  whence  obtained  he  himself 
scarcely  remembered,  although  he  did  perfectly 
remember  the  points  which  he  thought  it  either 
amusing  or  interesting,  to  touch  upon,  when 
walking  with  Peregrine ;  so  that,  really  and 
truly,  Peregrine  never  was  conscious  of  that 
sort  of  dulness  with  which  the  world  generally 
imagines  elderly  gentlemen  annoy,  overcome, 
and  suffocate  their  juniors  when  in  a  state  of 
domestication. 

A  stroll  with  the  old  gentleman  was  therefore 
something  more  than  a  matter  of  duty  with  his 
nephew,  and  they  started  for  their  walk  from 
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the  hotel  in  a  fine  fresh  morning  for  the  purpose 
of  ^^  seeing  the  lions,""  although  NoU  had  seen 
them  often  before,  and  was  therefore  more  com- 
petent to  act  showman ;  although,  taking  the 
school  and  the  town  hall  as  specimens,  the  lions 
of  Birmingham  grow  so  fast,  that  it  requires  no 
little  activity  to  watch  their  progress,  not  to 
speak  of  the  rail-road,  with  its  station  house, 
(fit  place  for  the  reception  of  raQ-road  passen- 
gers;) and  all  the  buildings  and  warehouses 
incidental  to  the  gigantic  abominations.  One 
striking  advantage  has  been  achieved  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  by  the  completion  of 
the  grand  enterprize, — they  have  been  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  taste  of  fresh  fish,  which,  as  Ndl 
in  an  instant  perceived,  is  furnished  by  noon 
from  Billingsgate  market,  of  the  same  morning, 
and  dispensed  from  a  shop  in  Broad  Street 
daily. 

But  there  were  of  course  novelties  with  NoU 
—-there  were  enlightenments — ^mod^m  inyenticms 
and  innovations.    Noll  was  au  fait  as  regarded 
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the  more  ancient  institutions — ^he  could,  and  did 
descant  with  Peregrine  upon  all  the  most  in- 
teresting topics  connected  not  only  with  Brum- 
wicham,  but  upon  any  other  town  which  he 
might  honour  with  a  visit,  even  for  the  first 
time ;  and  accordingly  their  stroll  was  enlivened 
by  his  details  of  the  De  Bermingham  iamily, 
and  the  influence  of  Andomore  de  Valence,  and 
Leland'^s  pretty  praise  of  its  appearance  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Peregrine,  however 
much  generally  pleased  and  edified  by  his  uncle'^s 
able  illustrations,  was  still  occupied  with  the 
hopes  and  anxieties  which  we  too  well  know, 
occupied  his  mind ;  and  although  he  readily 
admitted  the  spaciousness  of  the  streets,  the 
handsomeness  of  the  churches,  the  beauty  of 
the  new  free  school,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
town  hall,  his  anxiety  to  get  to  Leamington, 
which  he  looked  forward  to  as  the  new  ^^  scene 
of  action,'*"  could  with  difficulty  be  concealed 
from  his  companion. 
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The  flight  of  time  is  rapid,  even  at  his  sloweBt 
apparent  rate  of  going,  and  after  a  not  long 
protracted  visitation  of  the  •'  sights,''  Noll  sug- 
gested ordering  the  carriage — after  lunchecm — 
and  proceeding  to  Leamington,  by  which  Pere- 
grine was  exceedingly  charmed  and  cheered, 
liaving  heard  from  his  unde  a  few  broken  hints 
and  observations  touching  a  family  located  there, 
which  ne  thought,  from  the  little  he  could 
gather,  appeared  to  be  admirably  suited  to  his 
never  ceasing,  never  successful  pursuit.  The 
more  his  thoughts  leant  that  way,  the  less  he 
said  upon  the  subject,  lest  he  should  animate 
the  old  gentleman  into  something  like  a  jocose 
and  peculiar  introduction  to  them  when  they 
met. 

There  was  indeed  another  family  deposited  in 
this  vale  of  health,  as  some  folks  reckon  it,  of 
whom  Noll  knew  something,  and  whose  rank — 
if  not  their  wealth — was  considerably  superior  to 
the  other ;  but  upon  this  point  Per^prine  was 
equally  cautious  and  wary,  for  he  had  learnt  by 
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sad  experience  that  it  was  not  quite  so  easy 
to  swagger  into  domestic  circles  of  respecta- 
bility, and  throw  his  handkerchief,  as  at  one 
period  of  his  life  he  had  impertinently  con- 
sidered it. 

Besides,  there  was  another  reason  now^  why 
Peregrine  should  alter  his  course  of  proceeding ; 
in  other  cases  he  had,  except  just  at  the  time 
of  the  break-down  at  the  Dumbledores,  always 
acted  independently  of  his  uncle,  who  conse- 
quently took  his  impressions  of  all  the  past 
affairs  and  failures  from  his  hopeful  nephew'^s  own 
showing. — Now^  they  were  to  be  together,  and 
NolFs  shrewdness  and  perception,  as  Peregrine 
knew,  were  not  easily  to  be  beaten. 

Having,  therefore,  first  tired,  and  then  re- 
freshed himself,  the  worthy  old  gentleman 
bestowed  himself  in  his  easy  carriage,  not,  how- 
ever, without  ceremoniously  thanking  Mr.  Dee, 
or  his  representative,  for  the  attention  with 
which  they  had  been  treated,  and  the  comforts 
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they  had  experienced,  and  once  more  our  hero 
felt  himself  on  the  flood-tide  which  was  to  lead 
him  to  conquest. 

"  Fine  place,  Brummagem,'" said  Noll — ^*  great 
sight  to  see — works — minds — bodies — all  ac- 
tively employed — great  progress — march,  march 
of  intellect  and  intelligence — forward.  Sir — go  a 
head — curious/' 

All  this  was  muttered  in  a  sort  of  under-tone, 
the  points  as  it  were  of  a  reverie,  which  Pere- 
grine did  not  judge  it  wise  to  disturb — ^the 
reverie  was  followed,  as  Peregrine  had  anti- 
cipated, by  a  nap,  the  occurrence  of  which  gave 
the  young  gentleman  a  fair  opportunity  of  cal- 
culating his  present  chances  as  regarded  his 
future  prospects.  It  afibrded  him  time  for  a 
consideration  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
families  with  whom,  according  to  Noll's  €afi0  du 
pays^  they  were  destined  most  to  be  domesticated 
during  their  stay. 

The  more  important  m/nag^  was  that  of  the 
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Earl  and  Countess  of  Shiversdale,  with  whom 
Noll  had  been  acquainted  for  many  years,  but 
whom  he  had  not  met  for  a  very  long  time — 
they  were  the  coldest  people  in  the  world — good 
beyond  praise — but,  oh !  so  stiff — his  lordship 
was  always  compared  with  a  Corinthian  colunm 
—tall,  cold,  and  polished.  Lady  Shiversdale 
was  not  quite  so  unapproachable  as  her  husband, 
but  they  were  just  as  distant  and  unsociable  in 
their  ordinary  intercourse  with  each  other  as 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  they 
had  a  daughter — Lady  Grace — a  favourite 
daughter— with  all  the  parental  frigidity— a  face 
that  would  have  driven  an  artist  mad,  and  a 
figure  quite  suitable  to  the  face. 

Now  Lady  Grace  had  eight  thousand  pounds 
by  way  of  fortune.  Whatever  the  affectionate 
regards  of  her  parents  might  hereafter  add  to 
the  amount,  nobody  of  course  could  guess.  Her 
brother  George,  Viscount  Vinnicombe,  was 
abroad  in  a  diplomatic  character;   and,  upon 
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the  whole,  the  splendour  of  the  fiimily  was  more 
like  plating  than  gilding.  In  this  afibir  the 
question  with  Peregrine  was,  as  to  the  ^^  name 
of  the  thing."*^  The  Lady  Grace  Bunce  would 
sound  remarkably  well,  only  that  she  was  a  most 
painfully  striking  instance  of  the  rashness  of 
parents  who  bestow  upon  their  daughters,  names 
full  of  beautiful  meanings,  which  daughters  grow 
up  perhaps  such  beings  as  the  noble  lady  just 
now  under  discussion. 

The  other  family,  upon  which  he  proposed  to 
practise  his  wizard  arts  were  certainly  of  a 
different  class ;  but  as  he  had  seen  neither, 
their  relative  merits  were  unknown  to  him. 
This  "  faction^  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Misty, 
and — of  coiwse — their  daughter  Elizabeth  ;  for 
to  Peregrine,  a  family  without  a  marrying  girl, 
was  "  of  no  avail.*" 

Mr.  Misty  was  either  a  retired  merchant,  or 
the  son  of  a  retired  merchant;  his  peculiar 
faculty  was  that  of  never  remembering  or  dis- 
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tinguishing  anything  that  ever  occurred  to  him 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  actually  forced  into  a  constant 
and  perpetual  reference  to  his  wife  upon  all  sub- 
jects, who  upon  all  subjects  had  but  one  phrase 
for  use,  but  which  was  unquestionably  a  perfect 
truism — it  was  this — "  I  haven't  an  idea,** — in 
which  terms,  admitted  to  be  most  just  and  cor- 
rect, she  always  replied  to  the  applications  for 
mental  assistance  by  her  husband — ^that  she  had 
not  an  idea  was  the  main  point  of  her  admis- 
sion ;  for  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  confusing 
himself,  her  assistance  was  sure  to  make  his 
"  confusion  worse  confounded/' 

Peregrine  knew  these  people  only  by  report, 
but  the  more  Noll  talked  of  them,  the  more 
Peregrine  longed  for  Leamington.  If  he  could 
achieve  a  Lady  Grace,  it  certainly  would  be 
something;  but  then,  if  Betsy  Misty  was  a 
steady-going  good  girl,  he  might  perhaps  do 
better  than  climb  to  the  aristocracy,  in  which 
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supposition  we  very  much  agree  with  him;  since 
the  condescension  of  Lady  Grace,  even  if  her 
heart  did  yield^-of  which  he  had  no  doubt — 
would  place  him  as  a  vast  number  of  gentle- 
men have  previously  discovered,  in  a  *^  false 
position,"^  to  remedy  which  subsequently  is  not 
80  easy  a  matter.  The  ground,  however,  had 
been  pointed  out,  and  it  was  with  no  small 
delight  he  found  himself  early  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  road  to  the  Arena. 

As  the  wheels  whiried  round,  Peregrine^s 
mind  seemed  to  expand — ^bright  views  opened 
to  his  imagination,  and,  Antseus-like,  he  came 
to  the  combat  refreshed  by  his  timibles.  Never 
having  been  at  Leamington,  the  i^proaching 
novelty  afforded  him  a  new  excitement,  and  his 
speculations,  like  those  of  his  unde,  equaUy 
innocent  in  the  way  of  topography,  as  to  what 
Leamington  was  Uke,  and  whether  they  should 
like  tV,  not  to  speak  of  the  company  whom  they 
might  meet,  were  most  interesting. 
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**  My  Lady  Greasewrister, 
And  Madam  Van  TMristery 
Her  ladyship's  sister, 
Lord  Cram  and  Lord  Vultorey 
Sir  Brandish  O'Culter, 
With  Marshal  Carowzer 
And  old  Lady  Mouzer, 
And  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Pansmowzer/' 

Anything  upon  earth,  in  the  present  temper 
of  his  mind,  would  be  gratifying,  excepting 
always  the  sight  of  Miss  Grayson^s  beaming 
countenance,  or  the  sound  of  Major  M'Larrup's 
key  bugle. 

Leamington  at  length  achieved,  the  effect  it 
produced  upon  both  uncle  and  nephew  was 
favourable  in  the  extreme,  and  the  Clarendon 
Hotel,  which  had  been  well  recommended,  was 
adopted  and  approved  of.  Whether  there  bfe 
really  a  master  or  a  mistress  to  it,  the  historian 
cannot  say;  but  in  their  absence,  or  in  the 
absence  of  their  appearance,  a  republic  of  ex- 
ceedingly civil  servants  overwhelmed  the  visiters 
with  courtesies  and  attention,  and  installed  them 
forthwith  in  a  most  comfortable  sitting  room, 
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promising  all  the  little  domestic  ojirr^iiMiu,  which, 
to  a  man  of  Uncle  Nollys  time  of  life  had  be- 
come essential  to  the  well-being  of  his  body,  and 
the  placidity  and  evenness  of  his  mind.  He 
paced  the  drawing-room — opened  one  of  the 
\iindow8,  looked  down  the  street,  and  then 
closing  it  again,  said  with  a  chuckling  laugh  to 
Peregrine — 

*'  This  is  the  sort  of  country  I  admire.  Perry ; 
—if  you  were'^nt  told  you  were  in  Warwickshire, 
you  might  fancy  yourself  in  Bedford  Place, 
Bloomsbur}',  where  my  old  friend  Lawrence 
Lumps  lives ;  but  we'^ll  explore — ^hey  gad— or, 
as  my  dear  departed  aunt  Louisa  Jane  used  to 
say,  wc'^U  explode  the  neighbourhood ;  first  order 
dinner — hey  gad,  you — look  at  the  coals,  whole 
tombs  full — all  snug — I  like  this  place,*" 

"  It  promises  well,""  said  Peregrine,  who,  in 
the  cautious  spirit  of  his  character,  was  anxious 
to  see  a  little  more  of  the  paved  paradise  before 
he  pledged  himself  to  an  opinion ;  and  not  pot 
quite  at  his  ease  by  his  nucleus  deputing  Aim  to 
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order  dinner.  Thoughts  of  other  days  came 
across  his  mind,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly awkward  position  of  either  command- 
ing a  good  dinner,  of  which  he  was  remarkably 
fond,  with  the  anticipatory  feeling  of  having  to 
pay  for  it,  or  of  suggesting  a  remarkably  bad 
one,  under  the  same  apprehension,  when  per- 
haps eventually  he  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  disbursements. 

While  these  little  preluninaries  were  bemg 
carefully  arranged,  it  was  somewhere  about  the 
owl-light,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  promenade 
for  the  benefit  of  the  health.  Such  is  the 
force  of  first  impressions,  that  old  Noll  was  quite 
delighted  with  all  he  saw;  and  as  they  descended 
to  the  gayer  parts  of  Old  Leamington,  and  he 
found  himself  almost  jostled  by  the  walkers,  he 
kept  nudging  Peregrine,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  "  I  Uke  this — this  is  very  pleasant — ^hey 
gad,  you,  what — this  is  country — ^hey ^ 

Now  there  was  reason  in  Uncle  Nollys  remark; 
for,  with  all  the  advfmtages  of  climate,  he  could 
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enjoy  the  amusements  whidi  were  aflsodftted  ia 
his  mind  \^ith  the  metropoUft,  and  to  which  H 
seemed  he  had  become  m<»e  addicted,  since  his 
last  somewhat  more  than  usually  protiacted  stay 
at  the  Tavistock;  and  beyond  this,  theie  had 
arisen  out  of  circumstances  a  reason  for  his  less 
liking  his  '^  aunciente  home'"  than  heretofceey 
seeing  that  Peregrine  could  not,  with  any  cooi- 
fort  to  liimself,  become  his  nucleus  goeet  and 
companion. 

Away  walked  the  visHers,  and  at  each  step 
his  opinion  of  Ids  new  location  improved,  till  by 
the  time  he  had  crossed  the  bridge,  and  found 
himself  amongst  the  Begait-etreetJooking  shops 
of  Bath-terrace,  he  almost  began  to  repoit,  that 
they  had  established  themselves  in  the  more 
elevated  and  genteeler  quarter  of  dbe  town. 
However,  Noll  was  in  a  good  humour — an  dd 
child,  pleased  with  a  new  toy — and  as  full  of 
what  he  called  fun  as  ever  he  was  ia  his  life. 

Peregrine,  whose  eye  was  alvniys  fixed  on  the 
main  chance,  anticipated  in  each  coming  gioop 
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one  of  those  two  parties,  (as  the  money  lenders 
say,)  in  whose  proceedings  he  was  himself — 
that^s  the  word,  himielf'—dM  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  a  blank — most  probably  to  be  deeply 
interested ;  but  whether  it  was  because  it  was 
nearly  dusk,  or  that  Nollys  eyes  were  not  quick, 
or  that  they  did  not  promenade  that  day,  certain 
it  is  that  uncle  and  nephew  returned  to  the 
Clarendon  Hotel,  without  having  recognized  any 
human  being  of  their  acquaintance. 

During  dinner  Oliver  Bunce  indulged  largely 
in  a  habit  of  his,  which  was  neither  ihore  nor 
less  than  that  of  inquiring  of  the  waiter  sundry 
particulars  of  the  people  with  whom  he  felt  him- 
self acquainted.  A  waiter,  ioheK  waiter,  should 
never  be  at  fault  upon  such  occasions,  whether 
he  knows  the  people  inquired  aft^r  or  not — it  is 
a  part  of  his  metier  to  afiTord  every  kind  of  in- 
formation (^'  which  if  he  have  not  of  himself, 
let  him  invent"")  to  his  master"s  customers.  The 
waiter  in  question,  however,  was  not  '^  up  to 
his  work.*"    He  had  heard  of  Lord  and  Lady 
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Shiversdale,  \vho  were  living  at  Iceland  ViUa, 
but  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Misty  he  had  never 
heard. 

^'  Bich  man,  too,^  said  Noll — ^half  aside  to 
Perry — '"  Very  rich — well — hey  gad — ^to-mor- 
row we'll  be  out  and  about,  and  see  whether,  if 
we  can'^t  get  wealth,  we  can  get  health.  Fine 
doctors  here,  Perry — cure  you  of  every  thing  in 
no  time — rail-road  pace — all  iron — ^nothing  like 
it,  if  you  can  stand  it ;  if  not,  why  I  suppose  you 
blow  up.  I  want  none  of  that — no,  as  the  old 
joke  goes,  ^  my  doctors  are  Doctor  DuU,  Doctor 
Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merriman,^  and  if  you  havVt 
your  mind  at  ease  they  might  make  you  swaDow 
all  the  rails  round  St.  Jameses  Park,  ponnded 
into  powder,  without  being  of  use.  Hey,  what  is 
tliat  somebody  says  in  a  play  about  a  *  diseased 
minister  V '' 

"  Shakspeare,"'  said  Peregrine,  "  says — 

*  Thou  canst  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased.' " 

"  Exactly  so,''  said  Noll,  "  that's  it— a  dis- 
eased mind — I  said  diseased  minister — I  bq^ 
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the  minister''s  pardon  with  all  my  soul ;  but 
thafs  my  meaning,  and  I  should  have  written 
it  down  myself,  if  Shakspeare  had  not  done  it 
beforehand/' 

''  That  the  assertion  is  a  truism  incontro- 
vertible,'*' said  Peregrine,  "  I  can  vouch  for,  from 
my  own  personal  experience.'' 

"  So  can  I — so  can  I,  Perry,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  filling  his  glass — "  ingratitude — un- 
kindness — eh! — those  are  things  to  afiect  the 
heart  and  mind.  I  have  sufiered  from  them — 
and  then  to  think " 

And  then  Noll  fell  into  a  sort  of  musing  fit, 
whilst  he  was  in  which  his  affectionate  nephew 
gazed  attentively  upon  him.  It  was  evident  the 
deceased  relation  had  behaved  ill  to  him — so 
much  the  better — Perry  would  make  up  to  him 
in  kindness.  That  a  tear  did  drop  from  one  of 
the  gooseberry  eyes  of  poor  Noll  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  he  attempted  to  wipe  one  off  with  his 
hand,  and  fell  again  to  marvelling,  as  to  the  supply 
of  coals,  which  such  of  our  readers  who  have 
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Tisited  Warwickshire  and  Stafforckhire  know  to 
be  perfectly  ajstoiindingto  the  eyes  of  foreigners. 

The  evening  passed  away,  and  the  traveDeis 
went  early  to  bed,  it  having  been  insinuated  by 
the  waiter  that  early  honrs  were  the  fashion  at 
Leamington.  Indeed  it  has  been  a  serious 
matter  of  speculation,  with  some  very  leanied 
writers  on  the  subject,  whether,  if  early  hours, 
proper  exercise,  and  a  moderated  regimen  were 
observed,  as  regularly  and  rigidly  evety  where 
eke,  as  they  are  at  the  ^*  Spas,^  all  the  advantage 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  drinking  the  watets 
might  not  be  just  as  well  attained  at  Ch^ham, 
Camberwell,  Peckham,  or  Putney,  as  by  a  pil- 
grimage to  Garlsruhe,  Baden,  Buden,  or  that 
most  favourable  of  all  retreats  with  the  ladies, 
Kisseagen. 

Their  first  day,  however,  was  passed  in  vain. 
Oliver,  however  anxious  to  obtain  a  footing  for 
his  nephew  in  what  he  considered  an  **  eligible 
circle,*"^  could  by  no  means  screw  up  his  eourage 
to  call  at  Lord  Shiversdale'^s.  He  certainly  knew 
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him  and  his  lady,  and  talked  ^^  uncommonlj 
big^^  as  to  the  acquaintance  that  subsisted  be- 
tween them ;  yet  when  he  came  to  an  approach 
to  Iceland  Villa,  Noll's  courage  failed — as  in* 
deed  would  have  failed  that  of  iay  human  being, 
who  knew  the  character  and  constitution  of  the 
curdled  whig— r( whig  being  to  be  taken,  not  politi- 
cally, but  physically,  as  '^sour  milk,^) — and  those 
of  his  lady,  which  were,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  equally  repulsive  and  forbidding. 

How  strange  it  seems,  when  every  body  is 
conscious  of  the  advantages  of  amity  and  suavity 
of  manner — (even  if  one  is  doubtful  of  their 
entire  sincerity) — that  any  body  should  adopt  a 
*'  style"^  so  totally  at  variance  with  those  agree* 
able  attributes,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  without 
the  slightest  reason  !  If  Lord  Shiversdale'^s  re- 
pulsive  coldness  seemed  to  be  habitual — ^those 
who  either  liked  or  affected  to  like  him  affirmed^ 
that  this  defect  in  his  manners  arose  from  shy- 
ness— those  who  were  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  his  lordship  attributed  it  to  pride;  but 
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whatever  was  the  cause,  the  eflfect  produced  was 
simply  this,  that  after  he  had  thawed,  in  the 
course  of  an  evening,  into  something  like  a  com- 
placent sociability,  and  a  man  fancied  that  he 
was  really  making  his  way  through  the  ice,  he 
would  make  his  bow  and  depart  for  bed.  The 
next  morning,  when  he  came  down  to  breakfiist, 
the  ice  had  again  coUected,  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  beginning  an  acquaintance  with  him  was 
to  be  begun  and  gone  over  again. 

Lady  Shiversdale  might  have  been,  and  some- 
body once  said  she  had  been,  a  veiy  nice  agree- 
able person,  when  she  was  young ;  but  the  force 
of  liabit,  and  the  influence  of  constant  association 
and  juxtaposition,  had  rendered  her  a  very 
counterpart  of  her  Lord ;  while  Lady  Grace, 
exceedingly  pale  and  thin,  and  looking  as  if 
nothing  that  she  wore  could  be  made  to  fit  her, 
instead  of  possessing  any  of  the  negative  good 
qualities,  which  the  parental  afi&rmatively  bad 
ones  might  have  been  expected  to  produce,  was 
in  manner  below  zero. 
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It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  family  shyness^ 
that  kept  Uncle  Noll  from  making  his  call  at 
Iceland  Lodge,  and  as  he  never  came  out  boldly 
with  any  proposition  that  way  tending,  his  plea- 
sant and  subservient  nephew  never  even  hinted 
at  such  a  proceeding;  but  while  strolling  or 
rather  pattering  along  near  the  bridge,  he  all  at 
once  heard  the  old  gentleman  give  one  of  those 
chuckling  crowings.  which  indicated  surprise  not 
unmixed  with  pleasure. 

"  Hey  gad,  you  now,^  said  Noll — "  there  she 
is — there  she  is — ^and  Betsey  too — here,  here — 
come,  Perry/' 

Peregrine  of  course  obeyed  the  summons, 
which,  as  Noll  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  was  accompanied 
by  a  hasty  dragging  upon  the  coat  of  his  nephew, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  brought  him  to  the  rear  of 
two  ladies,  one  of  a  somewhat  formidable  size, 
the  other  thin  and  wasp-waisted,  which  the  poor 
creature  having  been  told  by  some  cockney 
admirer,   instead  of  being  a  deformity,  was  a 
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beauty,  she  had  accordingly  screwed  herself  in,  till 
she  looked  like  an  hour-glass,  and  as  unlike  the 
Medicean  Venus  as  possible.  They  reached  the 
pair,  and  Noll,  with  his  umbrella,  (without  which 
he  never  moved,)  having  given  the  larger  lady 
of  the  two  a  playful  poke,  they  both  tuned 
round,  and  presented,  to  the  wondering  ^es  of 
Peregrine,  the  persons  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Misty. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Bunce,^  said  the  lady,  •*  I 
could  not  think  what  it  was  happening  to  me 
— how  do  you  do  ? — Betsey,  dear,  you  remember 
Mr.  Bunce  T 

*'  La,  Ma,  to  be  sure,^  said  Betsey. 

And  now  for  one  moment  let  us  transcribe 
the  impression  made  upon  Peregrine,  who  at 
the  moment  only  surmised  that  these  were  the 
Mistys.  The  mother,  as  we  have  previonsly 
observed,  was,  as  they  say  of  any  convenient 
occurrence,  "  as  broad  as  she  was  long."**  Her 
face  was  exceedingly  like  that  of  a  fish,  and, 
moreover,  she  went  about  with  her  mouth  open, 
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and  when  she  spoke  it  was  thickly — gutturally 
is  not  a  nice  word,  but  it  is  the  word ;  and  if 
Peregrine  had  had  any  doubt  as  to  who  the 
ladies  were,  the  first  words  she  croaked  out 
would  have  satisfied  him. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the  governor  V 
said  Noll, — "  where  is  hef" 

"  I  hav'n't  an  idea,^  was  the  reply. 

And  now  for  Betsey — she  was  lovely  enough  in 
her  way — she  was  red  and  white,  with  largish  and 
somewhat  straggling  teeth — good  eyes— coarse 
hair — ^red  elbows — with  a  constant  laugh  on  her 
countenance,  triumphantly  evident  of  good  tem- 
per— ancles  thick — feet  not  small — but  withal,  in 
her  manner  there  was  a  playfulness  which  even  at 
first  sight  pleased  Peregrine,  who  took  very  good 
care,  when  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  young 
lady,  to  let  her  understand  what  his  opinion  of  her 
was.  He  could  not  have  fallen  in  with  a  young 
lady  in  all  Lieamington  more  intelligent  in  the 
language  of  eyes,  or  more  ready  to  comprehend 
what  he  so  suddenly  seemed  so  anxious  to  im- 
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part.     They    uuderstood    each    other    in  tai 
minutes. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Misty — or,  as  she  was  fami- 
liarly called,  Betsey — waswhat  iscalledaconuol 
girl.  She  saw  fuD  id  ever}-thiug,  and  called  it 
fun  —  everything  was  "  so  funny," — Vesuvius 
was  funny — a  ship  launch  was  funny — the  can- 
nation  was  funny — even  the  consecration  of  ooc 
of  the  fancy  flower  gardens,  in  which  people,  in 
these  days  of  fanciful  refinement,  think  it  geJit«l 
and  agreeable  to  be  buried,  was  funny  ;  notlung 
came  amiss  to  her  in  that  way,  as  a  proof  of 
which,  when  her  venerated  father  tumbled  down 
a  whole  flight  of  stairs,  and  luckily  pitching 
upon  his  head  did  not  hurt  himself,  she  declarel 
she  had  never  seen  anything  so  funny  in  aQ 
her  hfe. 

With  this  disposition  it  will  of  course  be  con- 
cluded that  she  was  remarkably  good  tempered 
— never  was  anything  more  amiable :  it  *», 
however,  a  boisterous  amiability,  blended  with 
an  off-lianded  way  of  saying  strange  things;  but 
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then  Betsey  was  an  original,  and  not  only  con- 
trolled but  terrified  her  vegetating  parents 
into  an  implicit  obedience  to  her  wishes,  and 
even  into  an  admiration  of  her  wonderful 
talents. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Peregrine  was  some- 
what disappointed  in  the  personal  appearance 
of  both  mother  and  daughter ;  but  although 
there  existed  between  the  parent  and  the  child 
a  sort  of  natural  promise  of  a  future  likeness 
as  time  wore  on,  he  almost  hoped  that  the 
great  scheme  of  nature  would  never  be  quite 
worked  out,  and  that  the  young  lady,  let  time 
do  his  worst,  would  never  be  quite  like  the 
old  one. 

To  Misty  himself  Peregrine  had  not  been  yet 
introduced — he  was  at  some  one  of  the  libraries, 
spelling  a  London  newspaper,  with  a  personal 
anxiety  peculiar  in  a  certain  degree  to  himself. 
Misty'^s  ambition  was  to  subscribe  to  every  cha- 
ritable, literary,  artistical,  scientific,  educational, 
religious,  or  popular  institution ;  not  that  he 
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was  either  of  a  literary  turn,  or  had  a  taste  for 
the  arts  or  sciences,  or  cared  about  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  or  the  increased  accommo- 
dation  in  churches,  or  about  emigration  or 
immigration,  or  colonization  or  cultivation,  or 
about  free  labour,  sugar,  or  steam  navigi^ion, 
or  the  supersession  of  climbing  chimney  sweepers, 
— no  ;  but  he  delighted  in  seeing  his  name 
printed  and  published  in  the  lists  of  subscribefs 
to  all  such  undertakings,  and  in  going  and 
dining  at  the  anniversary  meetings,  to  have  bis 
health  drunk,  and  to  make  a  speech. 

Never  was  Mr.  Misty  at  home^  or  comfort- 
ably in  his  element,  except  when  he  was  breath- 
ing the  foul  atmosphere  of  a  public  dinner  room ; 
— from  the  fumes  of  dirty  mock  turtie  soup 
arose  the  ambrosial  air  on  which  he  lived,  and 
the  noise  and  clatter  of  knives,  forks,  and 
plates,  made  the  music  which  he  loved  to  hear ; 
but  then  he  was  the  Mr.  Misty,  honoured  of 
tavern  landlords  and  loved  of  tavern  vmteni. 
Never  did   Mr.  Misty  take  his  place,  except 
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upon  the  dais — first  cuts  and  first  helps  always 
carae  to  Mr.  Misty ;  care  was  taken,  that  the 
best  wine  should  be  set  before  Mr.  Misty ;  and 
when  the  period  arrived  for  drinking  that  de- 
coction of  horse-beans  in  water  called  by  the 
cockneys  coffee,  certain  was  it,  that  Mr.  Misty 
would  fmd,  in  company  with  his  cup,  a  glass  of 
the  best  Cura9oa  that  the  house  could  afford. 

It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  before  we  dismiss 
this  worthy  philanthropist,  to  relate  two  brief 
anecdotes,  which  seem  to  be  tolerably  illustrative 
of  his  character.  One  relates  to  the  speech 
which  he  always  and  invariably  made,  upon  all 
occasions  of  mingled  conviviality  and  charity, 
when  beef  and  benevolence,  soup  and  sympathy, 
fish  and  fraternity,  goodness  and  glee-singing, 
health  drinking  and  humanity,  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  which,  as  far  as  the  annals  of  tavern 
oratory  have  been  consulted,  had  not  even  the 
merit  of  originality. 

This  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Christopher  Sugg 
Misty: — 
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"  Gentlemen, 

'^  I  feel  considerable  pleasure  in  thanking 
the  assembled  Society  for  the  honour  which  they 
have  this  day  done  me  in  drinking  my  health. 
Gentlemen — the  Society,  the  anniversary  of 
which  we  have  this  day  assembled  to  celebrate, 
is  a  Society,  of  which  society  generally  may 
be  proud — and  I  have  only  this  to  say  to  the 
society  assembled  so  numerously  to-day,  that 
if  any  Society  could  really  benefit  society,  tits 
Society  is  that  Society .'' 

How  did  the  knives  and  plates  rattle,  and 
how  did  the  glasses  dance,  as  soon  as  this  most 
apposite  and  universally  applicable  speech  was 
concluded !  but  it  once  failed — and  failed  only 
because  Mr.  Christopher  Sugg  Misty  having 
actuaUy  attained  the  honours  of  the  chair,  re- 
solved to  soar  a  little  above  his  usual  flight,  and, 
Icarus-like,  see  what  happened  to  him. 

Extensive  as  was  his  charity— of  that  sort 
which  begins  at  home — it  so  happened  that  Mr. 
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Misty  was  advertized  as  steward  at  two  public 
dinners  on  one  day,  and  being  somewhat  puzzled 
which  to  honour,  and,  moreover,  confused  as  to 
the  locaUties,  he  ordered  his  servant  to  drive 
to  the  London  Tavern,  where  he  believed  the 
anniversary  of  the  Humane  Society  was  to  be 
celebrated ;  there  he  accordingly  arrived,  and, 
fa%Ue  do  mieux,  actually  attained  the  chair. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  banquet, 
over  which  he  was  actually  presiding,  was  not 
in  honour  of  the  Humane  Society,  but  of  the 
Marine  Society,  of  which  he  was  equally  the 
pride  and  ornament ;  and  accordingly,  when  after 
dinner  the  boys  of  the  Marine  Society  were,  as 
usual,  paraded,  he  stopped  them  in  front  of  the 
chair,  and  having  fired  off  his  "  Society^'  speech, 
he  added,  with  an  earnestness  and  emphasis  which 
struck  astonishment  into  the  hearers,  this — 

"  And,  Grentlemen,  when  I  see  before  me 
this  crowd  of  youths,  all  rescued  from  a  watery 

,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  this  Society  is  to 

society '^ 
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Hereabouts  Christopher  Sugg  Misty  wis 
stopped  by  a  little  red-fac*d  maD,  in  a  fluvD 
wig  and  speotacles,  a  high  official  od  the  oco- 
noo,  viho  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  suggested 
that  he  had  niiminderstood  the  objects  of 
the  "Sncipty,"  which  went  to  the  full  ext«rt 
of  preparing  the  "  crowd  of  youths "  before 
him  for  wateiy  graves,  rather  than  rescoiogj 
them  from  such  a  fate. 

The  reader  porliaps  has  seen  enough  of  ll 
Mistys  to  appreciate  tlieir  merits.  Misty,  i 
for  charity — his  daughter,  all  for  fim — aad  fa 
wife,  without  an  idea ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  ir 
him  perfectly  acquainted  with  a  family,  in  « 
our  friend  Peregrine  may  really  be  *' 
last:'' 
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Betsy  Misty  was  as  playful  as  a  kitten ;  she 
affected  to  be  constantly  afraid  of  being  tickled ; 
and  had  not  half  a  minim  of  sentimentality  in 
her  whole  composition.  She  had  a  trick  of 
crying  out  before  she  wa3  hurt,-7-had  a  great 
store  of  conundrums  at  hand, — was  dotingly 
fond  of  plays  and  players, — had  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  her  seniors,  either  in  rank  or  age, — 
and  was  about  as  vulgar  a  young  person  as  ever 
&ncied  herself  genteel. 

But  this  very  pertness  and  playfulness  gave 
Peregrine  a  considerable  share  of  encourage* 
ment ;  he  saw  in  half  an  hour  that  if  she  liked 
her  lover,  there  would  be  no  subsequent  diffi* 
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culty  in  making  the  match,  inasmuch  as  in 
expressing  her  exceedingly  mean  opinion  of  aD 
**  who  ought  to  control  her,^  her  respectable 
parents  did  not  fail  to  receive  their  due  share 
of  satire  and  censure. 

In  fact,  Peregrine  was  so  very  much  con- 
vinced of  what  must  be  his  ultimate  success 
with  her,  if  he  chose,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
put  the  curb  on,  instead  of  the  snaffle,  not 
wishing  to  conclude  the  af&ir,  until  he  had  seen 
and  judged  of  the  nobler  family  and  the  Lady 
Grace,  after  whose  distinguishmg  title  he  some- 
how hankered. 

The  Mistys  gave  Uncle  Noll  and  his  nephew 
a  general  invitation  to  their  house,  which  the 
old  gentleman  accepted  conditionally,  that  they 
were  not  to  intrude  upon  their  dinners.  Noll 
justly  calculating  from  one  day^s  experience, 
that  the  hotel  would  suit  him  better,  inasmuch 
as  he  could  order  what  he  liked,  thinking  more- 
over that  Peregrine''s  conversational  qualities 
would  come  out  better  in  a  walk  in  the  after- 
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noon^  and  a  gossip  in  the  evening,  when  Betsey, 
besides  her  conundrums  and  albums,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  would  play  him  all  the 
waltzes  and  quadriUes  which  were  popular  at 
the  place,  and  so  win  his  heart  through  his 
ears — ^a  conquest  which,  if  making  a  tremendous 
noise  had  any  thing  to  do  with  its  success, 
could  not  fail ;  for,  without  taste  or  genius,  or 
any  other  qualification  for  the  art,  she  gave  all 
her  jig  tunes  with  a  three  Litzt  power  upon  her 
piano  forte,  which  made  it  shake,  and  seemed — 
(as  somebody  said  of  Litzt  himself) — to  bring 
her  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  prevent- 
ing barbarity  to  quadrupeds. 

However,  they  were  as  intimate  friends,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  six  hours  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for  six 
years. 

'^  Have  you  got  an  album,  Mr.  Bunce  V  said 
Betsey. 

"  No,"'  said  Bunce. 

"  How  funny,""  said  the  young  lady, — "  I 
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thought  every  body  had  albums  now.*^I  havse 
got  such  a  love  of  a  one — III  show  it  yoa  pre- 
sently, with  such  lots  of  autographs-— aod  nice 
bits  of  poetry,  all  regular  manuscripts,  none 
copied  out — and  such  beautiful  views.  Ma  has 
got  an  album  too,  but  she  doesn'^t  approve  of 
half  the  things  I  have  got  in  mine ;  but  then, 
she  is  so  funny.*" 

Peregrine  inclined  his  head  assentingly  to  the 
expressions  of  Miss  Misty'^s  filial  opinion,  not 
quite  charmed  with  the  matter,  or  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  delivered.  His  eyes  glanced 
over  her  animated  countenance,  and  met  herV 
Considering  the  extreme  shortness  of  time,  which 
had  elapsed  since «he  had  been  presented  to 
her,  he  thought  there  was  a  more  than  desiraUe 
animation  in  these  expressions ;  hut,  laying  it 
all  to  the  account  of  his  own  powers  of  cap- 
tivation,  he  felt  that  his  present  triunph  was 
the  most  decided,  and  the  most  rapidly  achieved, 
of  any  upon  which  he  had  previously  piqued 
himself.    However,  he  resolved  to  watdi  the 
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course  of  the  young  lady ''a  proceedings,  iidien 
other  men  of  her  acquaintance  might  be  of  the 
party,  in  order  to  decide  whether  she  adopted 
the  free  and  easy  playfuhiess,  which  was  so 
remarkable  in  her  manner,  particularly  towards 
himself,  or  whether,  as  the  saying  goes,  ''  it  was 
a  way  she  had.^^ 

An  opportunity  of  exercising  this  surveillance 
soon  presented  itself.  They  had  not  walked 
many  yards  farther  towards  Misty  ^s  home,  be- 
fore they  met  two  exceedingly  "  nice  men,"  one 
tipped  and  tufted  d  la  militaire^  the  other  clean 
cdiom  and  civil-looking  ;  their  reception  was 
exceedingly  cordial,  and  Miss  Misty^s  shake 
of  the  soldier'*s  hand  was  something  '^  uncom- 


mon. 


'^  By  Jove,  Betsey,"  said  he  with  the  tips,  not 
even  deigning  to  cast  a  look  upon  Peregrine*^ 
^^  you  will  be  the  death  of  poor  little  Bufiis ; 
«— do  be  merciful  to  him,  because,  though  you 
seem  to  think  little  of  him,  he  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  society,  and  the  world  at  large." 
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'^  You  certainly  are  breaking  his  heari,^  said 
the  other  stranger. 

"  Nonsense,^  said  Betsey, — "  I  don'^t  want  to 
break  his  heart ;  but  it  is  such  fun  to  worry 
him." 

''  You  go  to  the  ball  to-morrow,  of  course,^ 
said  Tips. 

''  I  suppose  so,""  said  Miss  Misty, — ^^  if  I  can 
get  a  chaperone,  for  I  don^t  think  Ma  will  go.**^ 

''  Chaperone,'"  said  the  shorn  man,  *^  what  do 
you  want  with  a  chaperone  V 

^^  Nothing,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  the  young 
lady  ;  '^  I  am  old  enough,  and  wise  enough  to 
take  care  of  myself,  only  one  must  have  an  old 
thing  with  one  wherever  one  goes." 

"  It  needn't  be  old,"  said  Tips ;  « there's 
your  beautiful  friend  Mrs.  Edgington ;  why  not 
put  yourself  under  her  care  to-morrow  !" 

*^  I  don't  know  that  she  is  going,"  said 
Betsey. 

*'  If  you  required  her  services,"  said  Tipa, 
'^  depend  upon  it  she  wouldn't  refuse." 
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'^  And  then  you  would  have  her  to  flirt  with 
all  the  evening/'*  said  Miss  Misty, — "  what  fun 
— well,  I  don'*t  care — 111  ask  her  to  oblige  you  ; 
nay  more,  Fll  do  you  a  still  greater  favour — 
m  send  you  as  my  ambassador  with  a  message 
to  her  on  the  subject ;  so  therell  be  an  excuse 
for  a  call  and  a  talk  this  morning,  even  if  you 
should  not  prevail  upon  her  to  go  to-morrow.*" 

"  I  shall  be  too  glad  to  undertake  the  mis- 
sion,'*'*  said  Tips. 

"  Do,**^  replied  Betsey,  "  and,  as  1  suppose 
you  both  intend  to  walk  yourselves  into  our 
drawing  rooms  this  evening,  you  can  bring  me 
her  answer.'^ 

"  Good,  good,^**  said  Tips — "  have  you  many 
people  coming  V 

"  Nobody,'**  said  Betsey,  "  just  ourselves — 
regular  humdrums.  Pa's  whist  and  Ma's  work ; 
but  we'll  get  up  some  fun." 

After  a  few  more  interchanges  of  conunon- 
places  similar  to  these,  worth  recording  only  as 
iUustrations  of  character,  whicli  did  not   pass 

VOL.  III.  F 
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unheeded  by  Peregrine,  the  party  parted ;  Pe- 
regrine having  undergone  a  ten  minutes''  ordeal 
of  standing  before  two  men,  who  did  not  deign 
to  appear  conscious  of  his  presence,  and 
making  one  of  four  people  who  knew  nothing 
of  each  other ;  if  we  except  the  knowledge  he 
had  obtained  of  the  young  lady,  during  his  brief 
association  with  her. 

"  Greorge  is  too  bad,^^  said  the  young  lady, 
as  they  pursued  their  way,  ailber  separating  from 
her  gay  and  gallant  friends,  ^'  he  is  always 
quizzing  me  about  Rufus  Chasemore ;  he  is  the 
greatest  fun  to  me  in  the  world ;  he  is  all  sen- 
timent and  delicacy,  and  fiill  of  fine  speeches, 
and  is,  as  he  says,  over  head  and  cars  in  love 
with  im ;  but  his  sentiment,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  are,  as  Pa  says,  very  much  at  a  discount 
here,  inasmuch  as  every  body  knows  that  he  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is  called  a 
fortune  hunter,  and,  after  having  been  barred 
out  of  half  a  dozen  houses  by  prudent  parents,  is 
tr}'iiig  to  get  into  ours.     I  am  his  ^'  angel  ^  just 
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now  ;  wherever  I  am,  he  is  my  shadow.  Then 
the  life  I  lead  him  ! — but  he  is  a  mercenary  man 
— I  dare  say  what  I  am  saying  sounds  very 
shocking — but  if  s  true,  and  I  always  say  what 
comes  uppermost — I  would  rather  marry  a  liber- 
tine, because  if  he  loved  one,  one  might  reclaim 
him, — ^than  a  mean-spirited  creature,  who  only 
took  one  for  what  he  could  get." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  Peregrine, 
^^  nothing  can  be  more  revolting  than  such 
interested  conduct." 

"  La,  bless  you,"  said  Betsey,  whose  rate  of 
talking  was  something  to  which  Peregrine  was 
not  accustomed,  and  which  put  his  lungs  and 
constitution  sadly  to  the  test,  "  why  an  old 
school-fellow  of  mine,  who  is  since  married  to 
a  delightful  person,  was  absolutely  hunted  down 
by  one  of  these  persevering  pick-pockets — 
that^s  what  I  call  them — and  found  him  out 
just  in  time — sent  him  off,  and  saved  her- 
self." 

"  Very  right — very  wise  indeed,"  said  Pere- 

f2 
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grine,  wondering  whether,  in  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  he  had  again  fallen  in  with  some 
of  the  friends  and  connexions  of  his  former 
'^  subjects/''  and  not  daring  for  his  life  to  in- 
quire the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  his 
off-hand  vivacious  companion  had  alluded. 

"  You'll  come  to  the  ball  to-morrow,''  said 
Betsey  to  her  new  and  intimate  acquaintance. 

"  Why,"*"  said  Peregrine,  "  it  depends  upon 
my  uncle — I  don't  like  leaving  him  alone.'' 

''  Alone,"  said  Betsey,  ^^  he  shan't  be  left 
alone ;  if  he  don't  like  to  come  with  us,  there's 
whist  at  our  house  every  evening.  Pa,  Ma, 
Mrs.  Sissmore,  old  Colonel  Cactus,  Miss  Dry- 
man,  and  half  a  dozen  more,  all  ready  when 
sent  for.  Oh,  you  must  come,  and  you  shall 
see  me  worry  that  odious  Chasemore — such 
fun !" 

This  last  promise  brought  them  to  the  door 
of  the  paternal  mansion — in  bounded  Betsey. 

''  Come  along — let's  go  and  see  if  luncheon's 
ready." 
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Peregrine  followed. 

"  Oh  my,^^  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  "  every 
thing^s  cold — we  must  have  some  more  things 
sent  up — I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late  ;^  saying 
which  she  rang  the  bell,  with  a  force  and  vigour 
which  might  have  called 

"  Spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.** 

Servants  came — refreshments  were  ordered 
— and  Betsey  ran  up  stairs  to  see  about  the 
"  arrangements.^^ 

Her  mother,  whose  vacuity  of  mind  has  al- 
ready been  touched  upon,  gave  evidence  of  having 
been  pretty  in  her  youth,  and  in  the  sleepy  blue 
eye,  and  dimpled  chin,  might  be  traced  the  re- 
mains of  what  had  been  in  girlhood  a  most  agree- 
able countenance.  Her  sleepy  eye  had  assumed 
a  fishiness — the  dimpled  chin  had  grown  double 
— she  seemed  to  speak,  when  she  made  the 
eiforty  with  difficulty ;  and  all  she  appeared  to 
enjoy  was  the  diversion  of  knitting,  netting,  or 
knotting,  as  the  case  might  be. 

f3 
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'^  Ma,""  said  Betsey,  bursting  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, *'where'*s  Paf 

'^  I  haven^t  an  idea,^  said  Mrs.  Misty,  in  her 
usual  thick  tone  of  enunciation. 

^'  You  are  going  to  take  a  drive,^  said  the 
daughter. 

"  Yes,"*^  replied  the  mother,  "  I  suppose  I 
must.''^ 

''  We  can  take  Mr.  Bunco  with  us,  then,^ 
said  Betsey. 

"  Who  r  asked  the  mother. 

"  Mr.  Bunce,""  said  Betsey,  "  you  know  whom 
I  mean.**^ 

"  Haven't  an  idea,^  said  the  lady. 

"  Who  was  here  yesterday  with  his  uncle — 
great  friends  of  Pa's,^^  said  Miss  Misty. 

"  Oh,"  answered  Mama,  "  of  course — take 
him  by  all  means.**^ 

"'  Then  Til  ask  him ;  he  is  down  stairs  at 
luncheon. — What  time  did  you  order  the  car- 
riage V 
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"  I  haven'*t  an  idea,  child,^  was  the  reply, 
"  but  I  dare  say  the  coachman  knows.^ 

After  this  most  judicious  guess  on  the  part 
of  the  parent,  the  daughter  returned  to  the 
dining-room,  where  numerous  rechauffies  were 
presented  to  Peregrine^s  eye.  His  diffidence 
— such  as  it  was — might,  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  stranger^s  house,  have  pre- 
vented his  doing  what  is  called  justice  to  the 
meal — for  meal  it  is — which  comes  just  at  the 
time  of  day  when  there  is  appetite  to  eat  it ; 
but  when  he  beheld  the  manner  in  which  his 
young  friend  proceeded  to  action,  all  his  doubts 
and  delicacies  vanished,  and,  in  emulating  her 
healthful  exertions  in  the  destructive  line,  he  so 
fortified  his  inward  man,  that  after  three  or 
four  glasses  of  wine,  in  two  of  which  he  was 
joined  by  Miss  Misty,  who,  although  she  looked 
strong  and  robust,  and  was  finely  developed, 
was  in  point  of  fact  threatened  with  consumption 
— he  felt  himself  quite  at  home. 
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"  Carriage  will  be  here  at  bslf-pa&t  thiw," 
said  Betsey — "  you'll  come  with  ubT' 

"  My  uncle," 

"  Never  mind  your  uncle,"  ansvered  thai 
young  lady,  "  he  is  all  safe — gone  oat  with  I^ 
to  call  OQ  Lord  Shiversdale.— Oh,  such  I 
you  never  saw — and  as  for  Lady  Grace,  ^  M 
one  of  the  T.  B.'a,  regular." 

"  A  T.  B.,"  said  Peregrine — "  might  I  lA 

"  Don't  you  know  what  the  T.  B.'s  areT 
e^d  Betsey, — "  why  Tea  uid  Bible  people ;  ska 
is  very  good,  and  all  that,  and  goes  to  all  I 
schools  and  societies ;  but  is  such  a  horrid  borei 
however.  Pa  got  very  intimate  witli  the  f 
on  account  of  his  belouging  to  so  many  c 
ties,  and  we  are  very  good  friends  ;  only  I 
Shiversdale  thinks  nt«— at  least  I  think  so- 
lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety,  because  I  lau^ 
and  talk,  and  in  short  do  as  I  please ;  which  1 
will  do,  because  it's  good  fun. — Oh,  I  hear  tl 
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carriage — IH  jost  nm  np  rtws  aid  Aamge  wf 
bonnet,  for  this  wo'n't  do  fiir  tfce  fimigt,  tmi 
be  doKiTi  in  five  miontes ;  &Ia  wtfl  take  qaite 

long  equipping ;  so  snniBe  Toaraelf  if  jvn  earn 
for  that  time,  and  we  AaU  be  ready  to  xaat.^ 

Awaj  she  went,  liiO  of  ber  wonted  riratity, 
leaving  Peregrine  in  a  state  of  ai 
only  at  her  rolubili^,  bat  at  tbe  c 
she  possessed  over  ereiTthiDg  in  and  aboat  tte 
bouse;  fihe 

"  Reigned  *iid  nU  «i(basl  eoBtnl  f 

Erected,  commanded,  and  cavntcrmaDded ;  «Ue 

theiniplicit  devotion  of  tbe  eerrast  tobcfoiden, 

tisfied  him  ihat  she  was  as  "  indepeodent"  a 

young  lady  3»  be  could  bc^  to  find  on  a  long 

day. 

And  then,  altfaotigh  rednoed  to  tbe  uale  of  a 
Leamington  lodging  house,  there  was  an  air  of 
■olid  wealth  and  comfort  about  everything— 
Bueh  profusion — and  the  things  so  good  of  their 
kind ; — a  fact  which  he  was  the  more  mxiooa  la 
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press  upon  NoD,  at  the  earliest  opportmutj,  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  rescind  his  determi- 
nation of  always  dining  at  the  hotel.  And  then 
was  to  come  the  drive — the  small-talk — ^the 
gaiety; — he  thought  one  more  glass  of  tiie  mer^ 
chant''s  old  port — brought  down  speciallj  from 
London  in  Miss  Betsey''s  consumptive  case — 
would  do  him  good.  He  accordingly  filled  a 
bumper,  and  swallowed  it,  with  a  degree  of  taste 
and  trepidation  hardly  to  be  described,  lest  the 
door  should  open,  and  he  be  detected  in  nusing 
his  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  **  making  himself 
agreeable/' 

He  had  just  saved  his  distance,  when  aservant 
announced  that  the  carriage  was  ready;  Mrs. 
Misty,  having,  by  dint  of  leaning  one  hand 
on  the  balusters  and  the  other  on  the  bntler, 
reached  the  hall;  Betsey  fc41owing,  and  Pere- 
grine brought  up  the  rear.  Per^rine  had 
seen  the  carriage  at  the  door,  which  did  not 
quite  come  up  to  his  expectations,  and  he  felt 
rather  anxious  not  to  be  paraded  in  it,  tfamogh 
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the  streets  of  Leamington ;  but,  to  show  what 
short-sighted  mortals  we  are,  as  the  party  ap- 
proached the  house  door,  this  despised  and 
uneoveted  vehicle,  which  was  in  waiting  for 
somebody  else,  drew  off  to  make  way  for  a 
handsome — but  too  fine — pink  coloured,  open 
barouche,  drawn  by  four  horses,  driven  by> 
two  postilions — the  postilions,  it  is  true,  wore 
cords,  not  leathers,  and  tops  of  thin  velvet 
jockey  caps,  twisted  tufts  of  gold-lace  fringe : 
they  were,  however,  very  "  grand  ;'*''  and,  with 
two  livery  servants  in  the  rumble,  the  turn-out 
was  just  calculated  to  make  the  little  boys  in 
the  street  wonder  and  cry  out,  "  Oh  my  !'^ 

This  took  Peregrine  aback :  he  was  by  no 
means  prepared  for  the  display,  nor,  from  the 
terms  in  which  he  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  hear  his  uncle  Noll  speak  of  Misty  and  his 
femily,  was  he  prepared  to  believe  them  capable 
of  making  it,  and  as  he  seated  himself  in  the 
vehicle,  he  felt  himself  struggUng  toiih  himself, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  efiects  of  a  surprise,  ihe 
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appearance  of  which  he  apprehended  it  mig^t 
be  ill-bred  to  suffer. 

^^  Which  way  shall  we  go,  MaT  said  Betsey. 

'^  I  haven'^t  an  idea,"*^  replied  Ma. 

'^  Shall  we  take  Mr.  Bunce  to  see  Kenil- 
worth  V  asked  the  young  lady. 

Now,  to  Peregrine  the  idea  of  going  to  see 
anything  was  worse  than  death  ;  he  would 
have  been  contented  to  be  rolled  about  in  the 
carriage  as  long  as  the  horses  could  puU ;  bat 
the  getting  out  to  climb  up  a  narrow  flint  stad« 
ded  path,  to  look  at  a  view,  with  the  certainty 
of  having  to  scramble  and  slide  down  it  again, 
or,  vice  versa^  to  be  toppled  into  a  valley,  to 
admire  a  roofless  tower,  and  a  paneless  window, 
reflected  in  a  stagnant  pool,  half  covered  with 
duck-weed,  with  the  full  conviction  of  having 
to  work  his  way  up  again,  was  to  Peregrine 
worse  than  purgatory.  His  argument  went  to 
the  establishment  of  an  akeady  undoubted  fact, 
that  one  window  is  very  Uke  another  window, 
and  one  gate  very  similar  to  another  gate ;  and. 
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as  to  what  are  called  classical  associations,  Pere- 
grine cared  no  more  for  a  place,  because  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  sat,  dined,  or  slept  in  it,  than  he 
would  have  cared  if  she  never  had  seen  it.  His 
notion,  moreover,  of  ruins,  was  very  unromantic, 
— he  thought  every  house  ought  to  have  its 
roof,  walls,  and  windows — its  kitchen — its  wine 
cellars,  and  its  stables ;  and  when  they  came  to 
be  past  that,  they  had  no  attractions  for  him. 
To  say  truth,  Betsey  Misty  was  a  good  deal  of 
his  opinion — which  she  did  not  venture  to  ex- 
press, but  only  hinted  Kenilworth,  because  she 
thought  they  might  have  some  fun  there.  How- 
ever, whether  Peregrine  permitted  his  counte* 
nance  to  be  the  index  of  his  mind  or  not,  it 
is  impossible  to  say ;  but  Betsey,  patting  him 
playfully  on  the  arm,  said  that  he  shouldn^t 
be  bored  with  Kenilworth. 

"  Stephens,  tell  them  to  go  to  Warwick — ^to 
the  castle ;  but  mind,  stop  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill — we  must  walk  up.**^ 
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A  touch  of  the  hat  of  Mr.  Stephens  confirmed 
the  order,  and  off  they  went. 

"  Youll  Hke  Warwick  Castle,''  said  Betsey— 
"  we  can  see  the  Warwick  Vase — oh,  soch 
funny  faces  all  round  it; — ^it  has  been  kept  out 
in  a  green-house  till  it  is  getting  green  itself.'' 

Peregrine  saw  he  was  now  regular^  in  for 
another  sight,  and  so  as  he  was  with  the  amiable 
Betsey  he  cared  little,  excepting  that  the  last 
portion  of  her  orders  to  the  servant  still  rang 
in  his  ears,  ^*  Stop  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill — ^we 
must  walk  up." 

However,  he  was,  as  it  turned  out,  destined 
to  be  relieved — if  the  intervention  of  a  grreatar 
evil  might  be  called  relief — from  his  ascent ;  for 
they  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mfle, 
when,  as,  by  order  of  Mr.  Misty,  his  equipage 
proceeded  through  the  streets  of  Leamiiqrton  at 
a  foot  pace,  it  had  not  carried  them  fiur  before 
they  met,  and  were  stopped  by,  the  tall  num 
with  tips,  who  had  already  been  a  source  of 
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annoyance  to  Peregrine  while  walking  with 
Betsey. 

"  I  have  executed  the  commission,^  said  he 
to  Betsey,  placing  his  white  gloved  hands  on  the 
barouche. — "  She  will  be  too  happy .'^ 

"  What,^**  said  Betsey,  "  did  you  find  her  at 
home  r 

"  No,**'  said  Tips,  "  she  was  just  going  out. 
I  walked  down  with  her  to  the  Post  Office, 
where  she  deposited  two  or  three  letters ; — as 
I  told  her,  I  thought  when  ladies  carried  their 
own  letters  to  the  post,  it  looked  as  if  there  was 
something  odd  about  it.^^ 

"  And  didn^t  she  tell  you,  you  were  very 
impertinent  V  said  Betsey, 

The  ndif>et^o{  the  question,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  put,  took  Peregrine  by  sur- 
prise, and  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  Tips  so  particularly,  that 
Betsey  felt  it  almost  necessary  to  make  them 
acquainted. 

^'  George,*^'  said  the  young  lady,  ''  allow  me  to 
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present  to  you  Mr.  Bunce,  a  great  friend  of 
Pa's. — Mr.  Bunce,  Captain  Tittenhanger.'*^ 

Bunce  bowed  awkwardly.  The  captain,  with 
his  elbow  leaning  on  the  carriage,  touched  his 
hat  militarily,  in  his  facetious  nianner,  and  said 
no  more ;  but,  immediately  making  up  his  white 
gloved  hands  into  a  sort  of  cave,  to  the  opening 
of  which  Betsey  lent  her  rolling  ear,  he  muttered 
something  intentionally  unintelligible  to  the  rest 
of  the  party,  which  set  her  off  into  one  of  her 
fits  of  laughter,  ending  with,  ^*  you  don'^t  mean 
it*" — a  little  more  muttering — "oh  what  fun!**— 
and  then  Captain  Tittenhanger  laughed  too. 

From  Scrub  in  the  play  upwards,  in  their 
degree,  vulgar  people,  whenever  laughing  is 
going  on,  the  true  cause  of  which  they  do  not 
understand,  always  believe  themselves  to  be  the 
object  of  it.  This  has  been  noticed  more  than 
once,  and  never  was  stronger  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  rules  than  upon  the  present  occasion.  Pe- 
regrine felt  certain,  considering  how  soon  the 
communication  and  the  laugh  followed  the  cere- 
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mony  of  his  introduction  to  the  distinguished 
officer,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  the  whispered 
narrative,  and  that — which  was  not  unnatural 
with  his  dread  of  the  military — some  one,  if 
not  more  of  his  speculative  adventures  had  be- 
come known.  Betsey  certainly  continued  laugh- 
ing much  longer  than  the  occasion  seemed  to 
require;  but  poor  Peregrine  had  no  resource, 
for  Mrs.  Misty  had,  during  the  stop  of  the 
carriage,  fallen  into  a  quiet  slumber,  from  which 
Peregrine  did  not  feel  himself  as  yet  sufficiently 
intimate  with  the  family  to  awaken  her.  Thus 
was  he  forced  to  sit,  with  a  sort  of  forced  in- 
definite kind  of  grin  on  his  countenance,  com- 
pletely "  basketed**^  as  to  the  conversation,  yet 
still  wishing  to  seem,  and  feel  if  he  could,  one  of 
the  party.  ' 

"  Where  are  you  going  V  said  the  captain. 

"  To  Warwick,"**  said  Betsey,  "  come — come 
with  us.'''' 

"  No,  thank  you,"''  said  the  captain,  "  1  am 
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going  to  the  Animal  Magnetism  man^s  lecture ; 
you  had  much  better  go  there."^ 

*'  I  should  like  it  yastly/^  said  Miss  Misty, 
^^  it  must  be  capital  fun. — Ma,**^  said  the  young 
lady.  ''  should  you  like  to  go  to  the  Animal 
Magnetism  lecture.**^ 

^'  IIaven'*t  an  idea,^^  replied  the  lady,  waking 
herself  just  sufficiently  to  give  utterance  to  the 
words. 

"  Come  along  then,^  said  the  captain — much 
to  Pcregrinc^s  horror,  and  adding  to  all  his 
other  mishaps,  by  stepping,  or  rather  jumping, 
into  the  carriage. 

"  Well  then,  Mr.  Bunce,  we  will  go  to  War- 
wick some  other  day,^*^  said  Miss  Misty. 

Peregrine  bowed  assent. 

^^  Any  day  will  do  for  that^  said  Captain 
Tittenhanger,  "  the  vase  woVt  run  away  C 
having  made  which  smart  and  startling  obser- 
vation, he  directed  Stephens  to  this  lecturing 
locality,  and  away  they  went.  Peregrine^s  q>irit8 
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were  damped,  his  eloquence  was  checked,  and 
his  placidity  ruffled  by  the  intrusion  of  this  to 
him  most  unwelcome  visitor.  It  was  true  he 
was  in  the  carriage  with  the  charming  Betsey ; 
but  there,  was  this  fine  looking  fellow,  six  feet 
high,  with  his  white  forehead,  great  sparkling 
black  eyes,  mustachios  black  as  ink,  curled  so 
as  to  give  the  best  possible  effect  to  two  roWs 
of  even  snowy  teeth;  dressed  in  the  very  best 
style,  perfectly  at  his  ease,  evidently  clever,  and 
uncommonly  good  natured ;  insensible,  how- 
ever, to  the  claim  of  Peregrine  upon  his  atten- 
tion, and  entirely  in  what  may  be  called  the 
jocose  confidence  of  the  young  lady,  by  which 
is  to  be  understood,  that  they  had  nick-names 
for  everybody,  none  of  whom  poor  Peregrine 
knew,  and  by-words  allegorical  or  figurative  for 
places  and  things;  so  that  our  hero,  repulsed 
by  the  somnolency  of  the  old  lady,  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  continue  his  plan  of  seeming  to  be 
quite  delighted  with  what  was  going  on. 

The   conversation,   or    rather  dialogue — ^for 
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only  the  two  t^pokc — turned  naturally  upon  whit 
they  were  going  to  see,  and  the  deolaration  of 
Betsey,  that  she  would  act  permit  tlie  man  to 
magnetize  her,  a  declaration  made  amidst  main 
loud  laughs,  into  which  she  generally  biust, 
after  some  monoajllabic  whispers  of  the  caf- 
tain's.  Onward  they  went,  and  had  just  reached 
the  rooms,  where  the  display  was  to  take  pUee, 
when  they  met  Lady  Shivcrsdale  and  LsiIt 
Grace  driving  in  a  little  unpretending  ponr 
chaise,  the  single  fat  little  animal  drawing  it, 
being  partially  covered  with  a  green  net,  to 
keep  hiiti  comfortable,  his  ears  being,  moreoTer, 
covered  with  wliat  looked  like  nankeen  thumb- 
stalls  ;  all  was  as  plain  and  as  simple  as  it 
could  be,  and  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  gingerbread  finery  of  the  Misty  tnra-out. 
To  be  sure,  behind  the  little  pony  chaise  (here 
did  ride  the  EarFs  coachman,  mounted  on 
of  the  Earl's  sisteen-liands-and-a-half 
blood  bay  coach-horses,  on  the  winkers  of  « 
head-stall  shone  the  Earl's  coronet. 
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Lady  Shiversdale  drew  up  to  the  side  of  the 
carriage,  and  Peregrine  could  not  fail  being 
struck,  with  the  extraordinary  contrast  afforded 
between  the  two  equipages  and  their  occupants. 
— Cold,  perhaps,  Lady  Shiversdale  might  be,  so 
might  be  Lady  Grace  ;  but  there  were  in  their 
manner  an  unaffected  gentleness,  and  a  total  ab- 
sence of  effort  or  display,  which,  to  use  a  some- 
what hackneyed  phrase,  was  quite  refreshing  to 
Peregrine  after  the  boisterous  mirth  and  unin- 
vited laughter  of  the  previous  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Misty,'"  said  Lady  Shiversdale, 
**  I  have  left  my  poor  dear  Lord  engaged  in 
a  violent  argument  with  Mr.  Misty  and  his 
friend — politics,  I  believe ;  however,  they  seem 
to  be  all  exceedingly  harmonious,  each  of  them 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  is  right. 

"  Are  you  going  to  this  place  !'"  said  Mrs. 
Misty;  "  this  lecture — I  haven'^t  an  idea  what  it 
is  about,  but  they  will  go/'' 

"  No,**"  said  Lady  Shiversdale,  "  we  are  going 
to  look  after  our  schook ;  the  lectures  are  too 
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learned  for  us,  and  the  experiments  too  ex- 
citing ;  so  we^ll  leave  you  to  proceed  your  own 
way/' 

During  this  brief  parley,  Peregrine'^s  eyes  had 
been  attentively  watching  Lady  Grace,  and, 
probably,  in  the  course  of  the  time,  might  have, 
accidentally  for  a  moment,  met  hers ;  certain  it 
is,  that  the  effect  she  had  unconsciously  pro- 
duced upon  him  was  very  remarkable.  The  force 
of  conversation  was,  as  we  have  said,  something; 
the  total  absence  of  pretension  on  the  part  of 
the  young  lady,  and  an  implied  deference  of 
manner,  while  only  looking  and  listening  to 
what  was  passing,  unsettled,  if  they  did  not 
quite  settle  Peregrine's  thoughts  and  feelings, 
touching  the  comparative  qualities  of  his  two 
new  fair  friends.  So  early  and  so  soon  was  he 
placed  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  in  the  conduct 
of  his  new  attack. 

The  carriages  separated,  and  the  barouche 
reached  the  arena  in  which  the  wonderful  ex- 
periments of   Monsieur  Le   Fou — so  be  was 
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called — were  to  be  exhibited :  they  drew  up  to 
the  door. 

"  Ma,  love,'^  said  Miss  Misty,  "  where  is  your 
purser** 

'^  I  haven't  an  idea,'**  said  Mrs.  Misty. 

"  That's  good  fun,"'  exclaimed  Betsey,  burst- 
into  a  loud  laugh,  ^^  I  have  no  mone^y."*^ 

'^  Nor  I  a  sou,"  said  Captain  Tittenhanger, 
casting  a  conversational  glance  at  Betsey,  full  of 
the  inference,  that  their  new  acquaintance  would, 
to  use  the  captain's  most  usual  expression,  fork 
out ;  nor  was  he  wrong. 

"  Oh,"  said  Peregrine,  "  I  have  got  change — 
allow  me ." 


"  Thanks,"  said  Betsey ;  "  but  it  is  rather  too 
hard  to  spoil  your  drive  to  Warwick,  and  make 
you  paymaster  here;  however,  we  are  all  very 
honest — you  shall  be  repaid." 

'^  It  is  rather  a  heavy  draw,"  said  the  captain, 
^'  five  shillings  a  piece,  laid  on,  high,  on  purpose 
to  keep  out  the  unintellectual." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Peregrine,  "  the 
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more  select."  After  a  few  more  soules,  i 
smirks,  and  fidgets,  the  party  descended  & 
the  carriage,  which  was  ordered  home,  i 
under  the  auspices  of  Peregrine  as  paywasMS 
Gutered  the  rooui,  which  had  been  prepaied  f 
the  mysterious  operatioiiB. 

Tliat  the  English  people  bare  been  c 
by  a  fellow  who  advertised,  that  be  would  | 
iiito  a  quart  bottle,  is  true  ; — that  the  inhahita 
of  the  metropolis  quitted  tJieir  homes  and  d 
in  the  fields,  because  a  mad  life-guardsman  ft 
told  an  earthquake ; — that  tlie  scratchings  t 
knockings  of  Cock-Iaue  Fanny  were  attested 
several  clergjTUen  of  the  Church  of  Engi 
and  that  even  Dr.  Johnson  himself  la  s 
to  have  given  credit  to  their  mj'stcrious  ( 
racter,  is  most  cert^n; — but  still,  even  i 
these  facts  before  us,  combined  with  the  jM 
belief  entertained  by  many  in  the  divinity  of 
late  Mrs.  Southcote,  and  the  success  of ' 
liomteopathic  system  of  medicine,  one 
hardly  fancy   it  possible  that   rational  1 
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could  be  for  one  motncDt  duped  or  deceived  as  to 
Animal  Magnetism,  or,  as  it  is  now  nick-named, 
After  its  inventor  or  discoverer,  Mesmemm ; 
however,  so  it  is ;  and  amongst  the  innocent 
victims  to  the  credulity  of  others,  poor  Pere- 
grine Bunce  was  one. 

To  the  credit  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of 
the  Leanungtonian  natives  and  visiters,  the 
audience,  or  spectators,  or  whatever  they  might 
be  most  properly  called,  were  respectahle  rather 
than  nunierons.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  lec- 
ture-room was  raised  a  small  stage,  covered  with 
green  baize,  on  which  stood  a  table  and  two  chairs. 
Being  a  "  five  shilling"  company,  and  proportion- 
ftbly  well  bred,  they  had  been  exceedingly  quiet, 
save  and  except  when  an  irresistible  cough  of 
ao  invalid  broke  upon  the  ear,  until  Bessy  and 
her  captain  entered  the  apartment,  when  the 
■cten^fic  silence  was  at  an  end.  The  jokes,  which 
they  enjoyed  between  themselves,  were  much  too 
good  to  be  relished  only  with  smothered  laughs; 
and  long  before  the  debut  of  the  professor,  the 
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young  lady  bad  made  up  her  mind  to  be  nag- 
uetized  hei%elf,  in  the  course  of  the  lecture. 

After  being  kept  waiting  a  suGBdeotly  loi^ 
time  to  J>eget  an  impatient  anxiety*  for  the  eat 
mcncemeiit  of  the  performance,  the  proleiM 
Monsieur  Le  Fou  made  hia  sppearanci;,  leaduf 
in  a  prettyish  looking  gid,  dressed,  or  ntlicf, 
couitiilering  it  was  morning,  undressed  for  Ibt 
performance.  A  few  persons  knocked  that 
sticks  and  umbrcUas  on  the  floor,  wbicb  pro- 
duced sundry  bows  from  tho  gentleman,  and  i 
timid,  retiring,  sinking  sort  of  a  courtesy  boa 
the  lady. 

Silence  having,  without  much  difficulty,  beta 
obtained,  M.  Le  Fou  proceeded  to  give  a  bnd 
history  of  the  art,  some  splendid  specimeaa  <f 
which  he  was  about  to  exhibit,  from  the  tiiM 
of  Meamer,  whose  patients  were  tied  togetiia 
with  curds,  and  sat  pinching  each  other  s  thmnfas: 
a  statement  which  produced  one  of  Bmsj'i 
loudest  laughs,  and  certainly  disconcerted  tie 
professor  not  a  little. 
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Finding  that  the  theory  did  not  meet  with 
quite  80  much  admiration  as  perhaps  he  had 
anticipated,  he  proceeded  to  the  practical  part 
of  the  show,  and  commenced  his  operations 
upon  the  young  lady,  who  in  a  few  minutes  was 
fast  asleep  ;  whereupon  pins  were  handed  round 
by  the  waiters.  In  order  that  the  company  might 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, several  of  the  party  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth;  and  at  this 
period  of  the  performance,  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene  was  again  marred  by  another  burst  of 
laughter  from  Miss  Misty,  caused  by  a  sug- 
gestion  of  Captain  Tittenhanger^s,  which,  while 
it  rather  worried  Peregrine,  who  had  become 
interested  in  the  scene,  evidently  annoyed  many 
of  the  invalid  spectators,  who  took  the  whole 
thing  ds  bonne  /oiy  and  considered  mirth,  under 
the  circumstances,  profanation.  Poor  Mrs. 
Misty  looked  on  with  vacant  gaze,  not  haying 
an  idea  what  the    professor  was  about,  but 
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No  sooner  had  he  taken  his  place  than  Pere- 
grine^s  eyes  opened  wider  than  they  had  opened 
for  many  a  day.  In  the  "  subject  ^  now  proposed 
for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  company, 
whom  should  he  see  before  him  but  his  sanctimo- 
nious friend  of  Twigglesford,  the  Reverend  Slob- 
berton  Mawks!  To  describe  his  horror — ^to  know 
of  his  proximity  to,  his  domestication  with,  the 
man  who,  always  hating  him,  had  it  now  in  his 
power  to  destroy  his  matrimonial  speculations, 
would  be  impossible.  All,  at  the  moment,  he 
inquired  of  himself  was;  whether  these  professors 
ever  did  kill  their  patients,  and,  if  they  did, 
whether  such  a  casualty  might,  under  any  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  happen  upon  the  present 
occasion. 

Mawks  took  his  seat — the  professor  went  to 
work — the  patient  went  to  sleep.  Concentrated 
caustic  ammonia  was  stuifed  up  his  nose ; 
Congreve  matches  were  burned  under  his  nos- 
trils, the  pin  baskets  were  handed  round  again ; 
and  Peregrine,  resolved  to  be  certain  that  it  uxu 
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his  clerical  friend,  and  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
value  of  the  experiment,  took  two  or  three  pins, 
passed  over  the  platform,  and  jobbed  two  of 
them  into  his  cheeks,  and  one  into  his  head — 
without  certainly  producing  any  visible  effect. 

Mawks  having  continued  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time  in  this  state,  was  awakened  firom  his 
slumber  by  a  brace  of  pistols  being  fired  in  his 
ears,  which  appeared  to  have  a  restorative  efiect ; 
for  he  gradually  returned  to  life,  when  he  was  kind 
enough  to  impart  to  the  company  the  whole  of 
the  sensations  he  had  experienced,  and  the 
progress  of  his  "  evanescence  C  adding  that, 
although  the  effects  were  very  peculiar,  he 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  submitting  himself 
another  time  to  the  hands  of  the  professor,  of 
whose  eminent  abilities  nobody  could  possess 
the  slightest  doubt. 

Applause  followed  the  liberal  announcement, 
and  Mawks'^s  eyes  followed  Peregrine,  evidently 
with  an  entire  sense  of  the  philosophic  humanity, 
with  which  he  contributed  to  make  his  hce  a 
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pin-cushion.  Peregrine  saw  that  he  was  "  fixed  ;^ 
and  felt  it  absolutely  necessary,  as  soon  as  the 
lecture  was  over,  to  do  something  to  avert  what 
he  most  dreaded  at  his  hands. 

At  this  period  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
young  lady  ecstatic,  in  order  that  she  might  read 
a  letter  handed  up  to  the  platform,  placed  be- 
tween her  shoulders  behind  her  back.  M.  Le 
Fou  explained  this  feat  as  the  crowning  triumph 
of  the  art,  and  the  annoimcement  was  received 
with  great  anxiety.  Accordingly,  a  lady,  who 
appeared  to  take  a  vast  interest  in  the  science, 
proposed  to  write  some  half  a  dozen  lines,  keep- 
ing a  copy  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  auditors. 
M.  Le  Fou  was  exceedingly  grateful,  and  the 
young  lady,  being  sufficiently  worked  up  for 
the  purpose,  the  professor  placed  the  paper 
behind  her  back. 

After  two  or  three  extraordinary  twitchings, 
which  are,  probably,  commonly  incidental  to 
people  who    hear   with   their  noses  and  read 
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into  a  scrape,  leaped  from  the  platform,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  screaming  most  ecsta- 
tically and  judicious. 

It  being  then  past  four  o'^clock,  and  no  lady 
or  gentleman  wishing  to  have  any  pins  stuck 
into  them,  the  meeting  broke  up.  The  Mistys 
walked  from  the  rooms;  but  Peregrine,  on  a 
plea  of  excessive  curiosity,  remained  behind,  in 
order  to  get  hold  of  Mr.  Slobberton  Mawks, 
and  hinder  him,  if  possible,  from  talking  more 
than  was  necessary,  about  him  or  his  private 
affairs,  during  his  stay  at  Leamington. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme  he  returned  to 
the  room,  loitered  and  lingered,  and  feeling  sure 
that  the  desired  object  of  his  search  had  not 
passed  into  the  street,  resolved  to  maintain  his 
blockade,  which  he  did,  until  he  succeeded  in 
falling  in  with  his  Twigglesford  friend.  Their 
recognition  was  mutual  and  simultaneous. 

"  Mr.  Mawks,****  said  Peregrine. 

^'  Hush,  hush,**^  interrupted  Mawks,  put- 
ting his  finger  to  his  lips,  to  indicate  that, 
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for  some  good  reason,  his  real  name  was  not  to 
be  mentioned. 

"  Here,^**  said  Peregrine,  "  this  way  for  a 
moment — you  must  be  tired — a  glass  of  negus 
wiU  do  us  good."*' 

Sajdng  which  he  turned  into  the  hall  of  the 
hotel,  anxious  beyond  all  measure  not  to  be 
seen  with  his  companion,  and  most  desirous  of 
housing  him  in  some  private  retreat,  adding — 

"  Waiter,  show  us  a  room." 

"  Directly,  Sir,''*'  said  the  waiter.  *'  Show 
these  two  gentlemen  into  nineteen — make  haste 


now." 


Mawks  following  Peregrine'^s  bidding,  or 
beckoning,  entered  a  parlour.  Peregrine,  insist- 
ing upon  it,  that  negus  would  do  them  good, 
ordered  consequently,  thereupon,  two  glasses, 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  his  friend. 

"  I  was  quite  surprised,"  said  Peregrine, "  at 
finding  you  here." 

^'  I  recognized  you  the  moment  I  mounted," 
said  Mawks. 
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"  Have  you  been  here  long  V* 

"  No,"  said  Mawks,  "  only  three  or  four 
days." 

"  Do  you  propose  making  any  stay  ?" 

"  That,"  said  Mawks,  "  depends  on  circum- 
stances." 

The  negus  was  here  brought  in,  and  put 
down. 

"  Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  our  friend 
Margy  ?"  asked  Peregrine. 

"  Rumors,  mere  rumors,"  replied  Mawks ; 
"  the  circumstances,  which  induced  me  to  leave 
Twigglesford,  conduce  to  disincline  me  from  any 
very  particular  inquiries ;  but  I  think  her  &ther 
will  forgive  her." 

And  now  began  Peregrine^s  efforts  to  ascer- 
tain the  sort  of  society,  in  which  his  companion 
moved  in  Leamington,  and,  should  he  find  him 
at  aU  in  the  ascendant,  to  endeavour  to  seal  his 
lips,  as  to  any  knowledge  of  his  failures  and  dis- 
graceful dismissal  by  the  Mintons,  which  he 
did  not  doubt  he  had  acquired.     He  was  appre- 
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hensive,  as  there  is  always  now  a  saintly  degiast 
at  all  watering  places,  that  Mawks  might  be 
making  his  way  here;  and,  as  Bessy  had  re- 
presented'Lady  Grace  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  Leamington  circle  of  fashion,  fancied 
that  he  might  come  in  contact  with  her;  and 
that,  seeing  Peregrine  with  her,  he  might,  or 
rather  would,  naturally  entertain  her,  in  his  less 
serious  hours,  by  a  repetition  of  all  he  knew 
about  him,  the  one  half  of  which  would  ruin  his 
prospects, — Mr.  Mawks  not  perhaps,  in  fact, 
being  aware  of  the  denouements  that  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  curate'^s  sudden  and  unex- 
pected departure. 

"  You  say  your  stay  is  uncertain  here,'*'  said 
Bunco. 

'^  Yes,""  said  Mawks,  looking  rather  awk- 
ward, and  rubbing  somewhat  sensitively  the  stiD 
tingling  pin-holes  in  his  cheeks,  two  of  which 
had  been  made  by  his  companion. 

"  What  I  mean,'*''  said  Peregrine,  **  is — ^that 
— let  us  have   another  glass  of  n^^ — one 
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moment — what  I  mean  is,  that  under  particular 
circumstances  connected  with  the  Mintons,  I 
should  wish,  in  case  you  hear  me  spoken  of 
in  society — that  you  should  not  know  anything 
about  me/** 

The  waiter  entered,  and  more  negus  was 
ordered. 

"  Not  I,**'  said  Mawks ;  "  my  stay  anywhere 
is  not  permanent ; — I  can  trust  you  with  my 
case; — I  am  not  known  here  as  Slobberton 
Mawks.* — Sanford  Montclaire  is  on  my  card. — 
I  picked  up  a  Uttle  after  we  parted,  by  lecturing 
upon  the  state  of  slavery  and  free  trade,  but 
it  didn'^t  answer ;  so  then  I  took  to  my  present 
line.^ 

**  And  what  may  that  be  T  asked  Peregrine. 

"  What  you  have  seen  to-day,"''  replied  Mr. 
Sanford  Montclaire. 

"  To-day  !"'  exclaimed  his  companion. 

"  Yes,**"  answered  Mawks;  "  I  have  engaged 
myself  with  Monsieur  Le  Fou,  to  perform  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  and  permit  myself  to  be 
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made  an  example  of,  at  all  his  magnetic  exhi- 
bitions. There  seems  no  great  sin  in  it;  all 
the  tests  are  managed  so  as  to  give  no  pain, 
except  the  pin-sticking,  and  that'^s  not  much ; 
only  now  and  then  some  enthusiastic  opponent 
of  the  system  gives  an  energetic  thrust  or  so ; 
as,  witness  two  to-day  I  had ;  but  I  get  my 
bread  and ^" 

"  What  do  you  secure  for  this  P  said  Pere- 
grine, looking  all  amazement. 

'^  Four  shillings  an  exhibition,^  said  Mawks, 
"  and  a  shilling  extra  for  every  pin ; — so  now  I 
have  opened  my  heart  to  you ;  and  all  the  favor 
I  have  to  beg  in  return  is,  that  you  never  will 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  what  I  have  told 
you,  or  even  aifect  to  have  known  me.'** 

"  Rely  upon  me,''  said  Peregrine,  "not  a  syl- 
lable shall  pass  my  lips ;  in  fact,  if  we  meet 
in  the  streets,  we  wiU  not  even  recognize  each 
other.'' 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  Mawks,  **  let 
us  pass  as  perfect  strangers ;  besides,  I  think. 
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after  Le  Fou''s  break-down  just  now,  he  will 
probably  break  up  his  quarters  here,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Gloucester,  in  which  case  I  must  be  off 
before  him.  Our  travelling  together  would  spoil 
the  interest  and  the  independence.  As  for  the 
innocent  victim  of  the  experiment,  who  botched 
the  affair  to-day,  by  reading  the  ^Tong  paper, 
we  picked  her  up  at  Doncaster,  where  she  was 
acting  at  the  play-house.  Shea's  sharp,  and  quick, 
and  understands  the  humbug,  capitally.  She  is 
a  treasure  to  her  employers,  and  as  long  as  they 
don't  quarrel,  they  11  get  very  pretty  pickings.^** 

"  Then,'**  said  Peregrine,  anxious  to  conclude 
his  bargain,  "  we  understand  each  other.'*'' 

"  Perfectly,'*'  replied  Mawks. 

And  so,  after  finishing  the  second  detach- 
ment of  negus,  which  Peregrine  most  willingly 
paid  for,  these  worthy  gentlemen  broke  up  their 
conference,  of  which  we  have  only  given  a  brief 
outline,  and  which,  as  its  object  was  to  ensure 
an  utter  separation  of  the  parties,  for  the  future, 
was  perhaps  as  curiously  begun,  carried  on,  and 
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concluded,  as  ever  a  conference  was,  Tn  Pe- 
regrioe,  however,  ita  points  were  most  satisfac- 
ton*;  and,  when,  lia\Tiig  aliaken  hands  with  )m 
"  independent  friend"  for  the  last  time,  as  bo 
fervently  hoped,  he  found  liimself  on  hts  war  up 
to  the  Clarendon,  he  felt  a  glow  of  secoiitj, 
against  the  rural  anecdotes  of  the  pttrtie,  pn- 
vading  his  whole  frame,  not  a  little  increased 
in  agreeableness,  hy  the  deep  satisfaction  whi'di 
he  derived  from  the  recollection  of  the  mas- 
terly manner,  in  which  he  had  achieved  hia 
object. 

Peregrine,  however,  was  not  "  settled''  yet. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


"  Well,  Peregrine/'*  said  uncle  Noll,  when 
they  again  met  at  dinner  at  the  Clarendon, 
"  how  do  you  like  the  Mistys  V 

"The  old  gentleman  I  have  not  yet  seen,^ 
was  Peregrine  Bunce'*s  reply. 

"  Likely  enough ;  he'*s  a  strange  fellow — never 
so  much  at  home,  as  when  he'^s  abroad.  That^s 
a  paradox  you'^ll  say ;  but  if's  true^  for  all  that. 
A  public  dinner  or  a  public  meeting,  no  matter 
on  what  subject,  or  of  what  parties,  is  the 
element  in  which  he  thrives.  There  you"*ll  al- 
ways be  sure  to  see  him,  and,  what'^s  worse,  to 
hear  him  too. — Ah,  Perry,  it'^s  a  sad  thing  when 
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men  will  speak  who  have  nothing  to  say. — How- 
ever, weVc  all  our  weak  side,  so  why  shonldn^t 
old  Misty  have  his,  as  well  as  others  !  But  his 
wife,  what  do  you  think  of  her  f* 

"  Why  really  I  had  so  few  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  her,  that  I  hardly  know  what 
to  think."" 

''Just  so,""  replied  Noll,  drawing  a  plate  of 
olives  towards  him,  ''  but  you"ve  not  lost  much 
by  not  chit-cliatting  with  her,  for,  truth  to  say, 
conversation"s  her  weak  point,  just  as  speechify- 
ing is  her  husband"s.  Nevertheless,  she"s  a  good- 
hearted  soul  —  comfortable  —  domestic,  —  &c., 
and,  you  must  have  observed,  as  round  as  a  beer- 
barrel,  or  a  fillet  of  veal.  As  for  her  daughter 
Betsey — heyi  what !  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is — you 
know  what  to  think  of  h^r ! — Made  good  use  of 
your  time,  I"ll  be  bound— eyes  wide  open— eara 
on  the  stretch,  and  all  that. — Hey,  Perry,  is  it 
not  so  r" 

"  She"s  a  nice  girl  enough,""  said  Peregrine 
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Bunce,  laughing,  as  he  was  expected  to  do,  at 
his  uncle's  arch  insinuation,  ^'  and  if  I  should  be 
so  lucky  as  to  hit  her  fancy**** — 

"  And  whafs  to  prevent  your  hitting  her 
fancy,  as  you  call  it  ?  You**ve  had  lots  of  prac- 
tice in  that  line.  First,  there  was  Margy  or 
Dory  Minton,  I  forget  which — next  came  the 
widow  with  the  queer  name  at  Brighton'** — 

*'  Mrs.  Mimminy,**^  modestly  suggested  Pere- 
grine* 

"Right,  Mimminy  was  the  word.  What  a 
name !  No  wonder  she  was  in  a  hurry  to 
change  it ! — WeD,  when  that  aifair  was  at  an 
end,  then  came  the  pretty  little  episode  of  the 
Nobbatops  and  Maria  Grayson. — Upon  my  life, 
Perry,  when  I  think  of  the  practice  you**ve  had, 
I  can  see  no  cause  for  doubting  that  you**ll  make 
a  hit  with  Betsey  Misty.  And  let  me  tell  you 
8he**s  a  prize  well  worth  striving  for. — Twenty 
thousand  three  per  cents,  and  ten  more  when 
the  old  fellow  dies — not  that  this  will  have  more 
than  its  just  weight  with  you. — No,  my  boy. 
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you^'re  not  quite  so  mercenary  aa  to  marry  mMy 
for  money ''s  sake/^ 

^'  Certainly  not,""  said  the  shrewd  nehpew, 
adroitly  giving  in  to  his  undoes  notions. 

''  And  not  quite  such  an  ass,'*^  continued  the 
old  gentleman,  "as  to  marry  mAdy  for  senti- 
ment.   Hey  r 

"  Why,  as  to  that,**  resumed  Per^^rine,  **  I 
should  be .  much  more  disposed  to  marry  for 
sentiment  than  fortune,  as,  I  think,  I  have  suffi- 
ciently shown  in  the  affidr  of  Maria  Orayson* 
It  was  not  so  much  old  Nobbatop^s  smash  which 
broke  off  that  connection,  as  the  flightiness  and 
freedom  of  manner  of  the  ^ri  herself.  But  I 
believe  I  told  you  this  before,  so  there'^s  no  use 
in  ripping  up  old  grievances.^ 

''  Right,  lad,  quite  right ;  let  bygones  be 
bygones ;  — but  to  come  back  to  Betsey  Misty : 
— If  you  play  your  cards  well  in  that  quarter, 
thcre'^s  no  question  but  youll  win  the  game. 
And,  egad,  she^s  just  the  giri  to  suit  you; — 
lively,   frank,  susceptible,  and  aU  that — ^nevw 
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saw  a  young  woman  so  full  of  her  fun,  as  she 
calls  it."" 

"  A  leetle  too  boisterous/'  delicately  insinuated 
Peregrine. 

"  Not  a  bit  'of  it.  I  hate  your  sly,  demure 
prudes,  who  never  speak  but  in  whispers,  are 
ashamed  to  look  a  man  in  the  face,  and  would 
go  off  in  hysterics  at  the  very  idea  of  an  honest 
English  horse-laugh.**' 

"  Yet  I  have  heard  you  speak  warmly  in 
praise  of  feminine  gentleness  and  delicacy, 
uncle.'' 

"  So  you  have,  and  so  you  will  again,  for  I 
like  every  thing  that's  natural.  So  that  a  giri 
be  imaffected  in  her  character,  I  care  not  whether 
she  be  frank  or  reserved,  grave  orgay,  a  hoyden  or 
the  reverse. — Help  yourself,  and  pass  the  bottle." 

Peregrine  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  then 
uncle  Noll  returned  to  the  subject  of  Betsey 
Misty,  whom  he  advised  his  nephew  on  no 
account  to  lose  sight  of,  as  she  was  very  likely, 
when  won,  to  sober  down  into  an  unimpeachable 


lil'llrdii-k." 

"  1  am  '[uilo  re 
I'oregriiK',  "  fur 
Miss  Misty,  and  b 
she  thinks  other 
We  had  a  gre* 
morning,  the  ra 
me,  that  she  has  i 
that*B  the  case,  u 
throwing  as  mac 
could  into  hia  oo 
with  a  little  exu 
haven't  yet  told 
the  6eld." 
"Hey!— What 
**  So  I  am  given 
"  And  who  told 
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plain  speaking  with  a  vengeance — ^what  I  call, 
coming  to  the  point  without  ceremony  or  loss 
of  time  !     And  who  is  this  rival  ?*" 

"  A  Mr.  Rufus  Chasemore ;  but  I  don^t 
think  Tve  much  cause  to  be  afraid  of  him,  for, 
from  what  I  can  gather,  he'^s  a  mere  fortune- 
hunter,  and  Miss  Misty  herself  told  me  that  she 
detested  such  characters.^' 

**  Good  girl— excellent  girl — ay,  she  is  of  the 
right  sort,  just  fitted  to  become  Mrs.  Peregrine 
Bunce. — Woo  her.  Perry,  woo  and  win  her, 
without  delay,  and  Pll  not  forget  you  on  your 
wedding-day.'' 

This  was  delicious  music  to  the  ears  of  Pere- 
grine, whose  nature,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
was  wholly  mercenary,  and  who  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  marry  a  Gorgon  or  a  Fury,  pro- 
vided she  brought  him  a  full  exchequer. 

Accordingly,  he  thanked  his  uncle  warmly 
for  his  intended  liberality,  and  then  dexterously 
ghding  from  the  subject — for  he  was  unwilling 
to  exhibit  too  much  anxiety  about  ^'  filthy  lucre^ 
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— he  inquired  of  tlie  old  geotleman,  whether  he 
would  accoinitany  him,  on  the  morrow,  to  a  b«U 
at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  to  which  he  had  been 
6peciaHy  invited  hy  Mise  Misty. 

The  answer  was  such  aa  be  had  antidpftted 
"  Uall !"  replied  uncle  Oliver,  "  what  skoold  > 
man  at  my  time  of  life  do  at  a  ball!  M; 
dancing  days  were  over  before  you  were  bon, 
Pcrrj- !  It's  all  very  well  for  young  fellows  H 
you  to  kick  up  their  heels  on  a  chalked  floor,*i 
go  gallopading  with  their  partners  at  the  paced 
tlie  Flying  Childers;  bat  my  old  stumps  hiitl 
become  too  stilFand  stubborn  for  any  such  n 
Yet  I  have  known  lien,  with  more  ye&re  a 
their  back  than  I  have,  show  off  in  a  good  ] 
old-fusbianed  country-dance,  with  an  agility  that 
made  one  quite  forget  their  age.  I  remember, 
in  particular,  old  General  Fusby  frisldog  anxj 
at  seventy  j'ears  of  age,  like  a  harlequin,  with 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  ever  saw.  Ho*  b» 
contrived  to  secure  her,  God  only  knows  !  hot, 
there  he  waa,  wliisking  her  round  the  room  tn 
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a  waltz — the  envy  and  the  wonder  of  all  the 
young  fellows  who  saw  him.'*' 

"  There's  no  accounting  for  tastes,  uncle.'' 

"  That's  just  the  remark  I  made  when,  four 
years  afterwards,  the  general  married  his  cook 
— a  fat,  fubsy  wench,  as  yellow  as  a  brick-bat, 
and  as  broad-faced  as  an  Indian  squaw,  with 
arms  as  red  as  beet-root,  and  a  fist  like  a 
quartern-loaf.  Ilah  !  hah  !  hah  !  A  good  joke, 
wasn't  it  ?     Why  don't  you  laugh  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking,  uncle,"  observed  Peregrine, 
with  a  fine  show  of  affection,  "  whether  I  hadnH 
better  decline  going  to  the  ball,  for  Tm  sure 
you'll  be  dull  alone,  and  it  would  spoil  all  my 
pleasure  to  think  that  while  I  was  doing  the 
agreeable  to  Miss  Misty,  you  were  sitting 
moping  here,  with  not  a  soul  to  speak  to." 

"  Kindly  spoken,  my  boy,"  replied  uncle 
Oliver,  helping  himself  to  a  bumper  on  the 
strength  of  his  satisfaction,  "  a  good  heart  is 
better  than  the  wisest  head  that  ever  sat  on  a 
young  man's  shoulders.     But  you  shaVt  stay  at 
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home  for  mc~  no,  no ;  go  to  the  ball,  make 
yourself  as  acceptable  as  you  can  to  the  giil, 
and  if  she  takes  a  decided  fancy  to^you,  as  you 
appear  to  have  done  to  her,  why,  you  may 
consider  the  matter  as  fixed.  I  dare  say  old 
Misty  and  I  wo^n'^t  split  upon  settlements — ^now 
don'^t  say  a  word :  I  want  no  thanks,  and  you 
know  I  hate  compliments.^ 

Peregrine  took  the  hint,  but  his  silence  was  a 
forced  one,  for  he  was  a  capital  hand  at  the 
complimentary,  such  being  the  only  coin  in  whose 
expenditure  he  was  apt  to  be  profuse.  He  was 
indeed  one  of  those  remarkably  precocious  young 
men,  whose  worldly  shrewdness  is  somejtwenty 
or  thirty  years  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel  mth  what  results  this 
premature  sagacity  was  attended 
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The  evening  of  the  ball  arrived,  and  Peregrine 
Bunee,  figged  out  in  his  most  attractive  style, 
presented  himself  at  the  residence  of  the  Mistys, 
and  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
found  the  old  gentleman  with  spectacles  on  nose, 
spelling  sundry  charitable  advertisements  in  the 
Leamington  Spa  Chronicle,  and  his  wife  seated 
knitting  at  a  work-table. 

When  the  footman  announced  the  name  of 
"Mr.  Peregrine  Bunce,**'  Misty,  whose  head, 
like  his  wife'^s,  was  none  of  the  clearest,  caught 
only  the  Christian  name,  and  quietly  lifting  his 
eyes  from  the  newspaper,  he  turned  to  the  lady, 
and  said  "  Mr.  Peregrine  !    Who  is  he  P 
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"  Havcn'*t  an  idea  !*"  replied  his  wife,  with 
nonclialance,  as  if  it  were  too  severe  a  labour  to 
make  an  effort  at  recollection. 

At  this  moment  Peregrine  entered  the  room, 
and  then  Mrs.  Misty,  casting  a  glance  towards 
him,  at  once  recognized  the  young  man  who  had 
accompanied  herself  and  daughter  in  their 
carriage  drive  the  previous  day,  and  paid 
five  shillings  apiece  for  their  visit  to  the 
Animal  Magnetism  Exliibition. 

She  accordingly  introduced  him  to  her  hus- 
band, as  the  nephew  of  their  old  friend,  Oliver 
Bunce,  which  immediately  ensured  him  a  gra- 
cious reception  from  his  well-meaning  but 
somewhat  absent-minded  host. 

Mr.  Christopher  Sugg  Misty  was  a  little 
thin,  wir}%  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  prodigious 
large  head,  on  which  the  bump  of  benevolence 
was  very  strongly  developed.  His  eyes  projected 
like  a  lobster's  ;  he  had  two  big  red  ears  which 
stood  out  on  either  side  his  head,  like  the 
paddle-boxes  of  a  steam-boat ;  and  he  had  lost 
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aU  his  front  teeth,  with  the  exception  of  two  black 
stumps,  which,  whenever  he  happened  to  smile, 
lent  peculiar  sweetness  and  elegance  to  his 
simper.  His  costume  was  as  odd  as  his  cha- 
racter, with  which  last  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted.  He  wore  black  shorts  and  gaiters ; 
a  black  coat  singularly  eccentric  in  its  fit,  and 
luxuriant  to  an  excess  in  point  of  skirts ;  a 
white  thickly  padded  neck-handkerchief,  in 
which  his  chin  was  deeply  imbedded ;  and  an 
old-fashioned  gold  watch,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
warming-pan,  whose  chain  and  seals  went 
dangling  half-way  down  to  his  knees. 

"  Why  don^t  your  uncle  accompany  you, 
Mr.  Peregrine  f*  inquired  this  original :  "  if  I 
remember  rightly,  he  is  fond  of  his  rubber, 
and  Mrs.  M.  and  I  would  have  gladly  joined 
him  in  it.**** 

"  He  thought  it  not  unlikely.  Sir,  that  you 
might  go  with  Miss  Misty  to  the  ball."*'' 

"  Not  I,**^  said  Misty  with  grave  formality, 
''  had  it  been  a  public  meeting  in  the  cause  of 
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charity,  or  a  lecture  on  some  scientific  matter, 
I  should  most  probably  have  gone,  for  I  think  it 
my  duty  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  to  patronize 
such  things ;  but  balls  are  altogether  out  of  my 
line.  And  talking  of  public  meetings,  Mr. 
Bunce,  perhaps  you  may  have  read  the  speech  I 
made  the  other  day  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  Leamington  Lying-in  Institution  ;  it  was 
much  talked  of  here  at  the  time,  and  Colonel 
Cactus,  who  is  an  excellent  judge  of  oratory, 
told  me  it  was  one  of  the  most  touching  things 
he  ever  read.*" 

On  Peregrine  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  this 
affecting  eifusion,  Mr.  Misty  consoled  him  by 
observing,  "  WeU,  never  mind,  Mr.  Bunce,  it  will 
be  published  shortly  in  a  pamphlet,  and  then 
I  will  make  a  point  of  sending  you  a  copy.*" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,''  exclaimed  Peregrine  with 
transport,  '^  how  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  ?  Of  all  things,  public  speedies 
are  what   I  most  delight  to  hear  and  read. 
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and  I  am  sure  I  shall  devour  yours  with 
avidity/' 

"  A  very  promising  young  man  this/'  thought 
Misty.  "  I  must  read  him  my  unpublished  re- 
marks on  emigration,  for  I  clearly  see  that  his 
opinion  is  worth  having."" 

"  Mr.  Bunce/'  said  Mrs.  Misty,  "  you  intend, 
I  believe,  accompanying  my  daughter  to  the 
baU;' 

Peregrine  replied  in  the  affirmative,  with  a 
low  bow. 

"  She  will  be  down  in  a  few  minutes,''  con- 
tinued her  mother ;  ^'  indeed,  she  would  have 
been  here  before,  but  her  friend,  Mrs.  Edgington, 
who  is  to  act  as  her  chaperone,  has  just  gone  up 
into  her  dressing-room — you'll  like  Mrs.  Edg- 
ington, she's  very  quiet" — 

"  And  very  charitable,"  added  Misty,  "  for  she 
subscribed  a  guinea  last  week  to  the  Leamington 
Orphan  Institution." 

"  Talking  of  charity,"  observed  Mrs.  Misty, 
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whose  ideas  were  seldom  remarkable  for  their 
logical  cuiisecutiveness,  ^^  reminds  me  that  I 
owe  you  ten  shillings  for  the  exhibition  of 
yesterday. — Mr.  M.,*"  she  added,  addressing  her 
husband,  '^  be  good  enough  to  return  Mr.  Peter 
— I  beg  his  pardon,  Mr.  Peregrine — Bunce  the 
money  he  {K)Utely  laid  out — "" 

'^  My  dear  madam,^  repUed  the  young  man, 
affecting  to  look  exceedingly  embarrassed  and 
perplexed,  '*  I  beg — I  entreat — ^ 

^*  Business  is  business,'*'*  said  Misty  emphati- 
cally, ^'  as  I  obser>'ed  in  my  speech  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Humane  Society,  at  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  officiate  as  chairman  ;^  stnd  with 
these  words,  he  pulled  out  a  heap  of  loose  cash 
from  the  deptlis  of  his  breeches  pockets  ;  counted 
out  the  exact  sum  of  ten  shillings ;  and  depo- 
sited them  with  much  formality  in  Peregrine^s 
willing  palms,  who,  having  duly  vindicated  his 
delicacy,  made  no  further  opposition. 

A  loud  noise  of  laughter  was  here  heard  on  the 
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staii^case,  and  presently  in  bounced  the  mer- 
curial Betsey,  followed  by  her  more  pensive 
friend  and  chaperone,  Mrs.  Edgington. 

*'  Oh  ma  !^  she  exclaimed,  running  up  to  her 
fond  and  fat  parent,  "  what  do  you  think  f^ 

*'  Haven''t  an  idea,  child  !**'  replied  her  mother, 
with  her  usual  apathy. 

"  Why,  Captain  Tittenhanger  has  actually 
been  wTiting  some  verses  on  Mrs.  Edgington's 
eyes  I**^ 

"  He  should  have  made  a  speech  on  them,^ 
said  Misty,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile. 

"  Fve  seen  a  copy  of  them,"  continued 
Betsey,  "  and  theyVe  so  full  of  fun  !  About 
stars,  and  diamonds,  and  load-stones,  and  all 
that. — How  ril  quiz  him  about  them  tonight !"*^ 

"  For  shame,  Elizabeth  !"  exclaimed  the  more 
discreet  widow,  "how  can  you  run  on  so,  you 
silly  creature  !" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bunce !"  said  Betsey,  as  that 
gentleman  advanced  to  greet  her,  "  Fm  so  glad 
to  see  you !     How  long  have  you  been  here ! 
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VThr  didnH  voo  send  up  wotd  ihmt  too 
waiting  I — But  come,  the  eaniige  is  ai  thedoor, 
and  we  shall  not  be  too  eailj  tar  the  fadL 
(jood-bye,  pa — good-bje,  uul^^  and  takii^  the 
offered  ann  of  Peregrine,  while  Mn.  Eldgingtoo 
hooked  herself  on  to  the  other,  ahe  harried 
down  stairs  to  the  carriage,  iriiich  was  in  waiting 
to  convey  them  to  the  Aaaembly  Rooms. 

Balls  all  the  worid  over  bear  a  strong  famfly 
likeness  to  eaeh  other ; — more  eapedaBy  in 
England,  where  to  have  seen  one,  is  pretty 
nearly  to  have  seen  all.  Rooms  lit  op  to  an 
excess,  so  that  not  a  single  wrinkle  under  a 
would-be  juvenile  dowager^s  eyes  shall  escape 
scrutiny ;  floors  chalked  to  represent  floweis, 
fruits,  and  leaves — most  af^ropriate  winter 
devices  ;  benches,  chairs,  &c.  &c.  running  dose 
round  the  walls ;  fiddlers  and  harpers  stuck  up 
in  one  comer  of  the  apartment;  and  in  the 
centre,  a  set  of  quadrille-dancers  moving  about 
with  that  happy  absence  of  animal  spirits,  so 
characteristic  of  English  recreations,  while  some 
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three  or  four  small,  wasp-waisted  Exquisites,  too 
delicate  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  quadrille, 
look  on  with  a  superciUous  smile,  lisping  the 
while  in  soft  undertones  their  opinions  of  the 
fair  exhibiters ; — such  are  the  usual  constituents 
of  a  modem  ball-room;  while  in  the  adjacent 
apartment — should  there  chance  to  be  one 
adapted  to  the  purpose — card  tables  are  laid  out 
for  the  use  of  the  elderly  folks,  at  which  you 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  see  a  squat  dowager  or 
two,  together  with  divers  lean,  prim  spinsters, 
with  a  slight  patch  of  red  at  the  end  of  their 
peaked  noses,  watching  each  other's  play,  as 
viciously  as  two  cats  watch  each  other'*s  move- 
ments on  the'  tiles  at  midnight.  This  last 
room  is  the  very  temple  of  dulness,  where 
speech  is  doled  out  in  monosyllabic  whispers, 
and  where  at  certain  critical  points — ^particularly 
if  the  game  be  whist — ^faces  lengthen  visibly, 
and  jaws  drop  to  an  extent  provocative  of  . 
dislocation.  • 

There  are  three  degrees  of  the  recreation 
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we  have  been  speaking  of — namely,  the  dance, 
the  ball,  and  the  rout.  The  former  is  a  sort  of 
sociable  hop-on-the-carpet  aflair — snug,  merry, 
offhand,  and  unpretending,  where  one  need  not 
be  alarmed  at  making  a  false  step,  or  capering 
in  defiance  of  all  the  graces.  In  the  country 
this  is  usually  a  Christmas  entertainment,  and 
pleasant  enough  it  is — an  affectionate  family 
re-union,  where  the  only  music  is  that  of  the 
piano-forte,  played  by  some  good-natured  prl, 
who  has  got  all  the  latest  quadrilles  at  her 
fingers'  ends.  The  ball  is  a  degree  more  formal 
and  important  in  its  character ;  the  carpet  is 
taken  up,  the  floor  clialked,  people  come  later 
and  go  later,  are  more  elaborately  dressed,  and 
have  a  quicker  eye  to  showing  off.  As  for  the 
rout — most  appropriately  so  called — ^it  is  merely 
a  ball  in  the  superlative  degree — a  confused 
motley  gathering  of  all  one's  acquaintances,  and 
is  not  considered  to  answer  its  purpose,  unless 
the  street  or  square  wherein  it  .takes  place, 
is  blocked  up  with  carriages  to  the  annoyance  of 
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all  the  neighbours.  The  great  object  of  the 
giver  of  the  rout  appears  to  be,  to  collect  such  a 
prodigious  host  that  one  half  the  company  must 
perforce  remain  on  the  stair-case,  or  else  elbow 
their  way  to  the  drawing-room,  just  as  they 
would  shove  through  a  crowd  at  the  pit-doors 
of  a  theatre. 

N.B. — Never  go  to  a  party  of  this  description 
in  a  new  great  coat  or  hat,  for  you  will  infallibly 
lose  both  ! 

The  ball  at  the  Leamington  Assembly  Rooms 
was  fortunately  not  of  this  preposterous  charac- 
ter. Though  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  not  in- 
conveniently so,  for  the  rooms  are  spacious,  and 
were  not  overcrowded,  consequently  no  shins 
were  broken,  no  ribs  smashed,  and  no  shawls  or 
scarfs  torn  off  the  shoulders  of  the  wearers, 
in  their  desperate  attempts  to  force  their  way 
among  the  ^Itte  of  the  assembly. 

A  quadrille  had  just  been  formed,  when 
Peregrine  entered,  with  his  fair  friends  hanging 
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on  his  arm.  Hardly  had  he  escorted  them  to  a 
seat,  when  the  quick  eye  of  Captain  Tittenhanger 
discovered  the  new-comers,  and  he  instantly 
advanced  towards  them  from  out  a  circle  of 
half-pays,  with  whom  he  had  been  cracking  the 
usual  military  jokes. 

The  lively  Betsey  received  him  with  her 
wonted  boisterous  vivacity,  and  lost  not  a 
moment  in  rallying  him  on  his  charming  Teraes 
on  Mrs.  Edgington'^s  eyes,  which  drew  from  that 
lady  a  very  ready  and  becoming  blush,  for  her 
bashfulness  was  excessive,  and  her  nervous 
system  deranged  on  the  slightest  occasion. 

"They  were  indeed  very  sweet  lines,*^  she 
observed  timidly,  "  but  surely  you  might  have 
found  a  better  subject,  Captain  Tittenhanger  !^ 

"  Impossible  !''"  replied  the  gallant  officer, 
w  ith  one  of  his  most  killing  smiles. 

"  Oh,  you  men  are  such  flatterers  !^  rejoined 
the  gentle  widow,  "  one  never  knows  when  to 
believe  you.**^ 


•     -' 
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"  Never  mind  what  she  says,  George/^  inter- 
posed the  rattling  Betsey,  "  she  believes  every 
word  youVe  said.*" 

'^  Oh  fie,  Elizabeth  !  How  can  you  talk  such 
nonsense  r  and  Mrs.  Edgington  gently  patted 
her  arm  with  her  fan,  accompanying  the  move- 
ment with  a  deprecatory  shake  of  the  head. 

"  You  know,  Fanny j**^  resumed  her  lively 
tormentor,  ^^you  believe  all  that  G^rge  has 
told  you  about  your  eyes/' 

'^  Really,  Elizabeth,  I  shall  be  quite  angry 
with  you  if  you  go  on  in  this  way. — Captain 
Tittenhanger,  you  must  not  mind  what  this 
mad-cap  girl  says.*" 

"  Oh,  George  knows  me  well — I  love  to  teaze 
people — ifs  such  fun  !  especiaUy  when  they're 
so  very  reserved  as  you  are,  Fanny,  about  these 
lines,  which  Fm  certain  you  never  would  have 
shown  me,  if  you  had  not  thought  them  per- 
fectly true.'' 

"  Mrs.  Edgington,"  observed  the  Captain,  by 
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way  of  breaking  off  the  conversation,  "  they're 
making  up  another  quadrille — ^permit  me  to 
have  the  [ileasure  of  dancing  with  you  ;**'  and  so 
saying,  he  offered  his  arm  to  the  fair  widow, 
who  gladly  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  Betsey'^s  raillery. 

*'  There  they  go,''  said  Miss  Betsey  to  Pere- 
grine, who  took  his  seat  by  her  side,  "and 
a  nice,  quiet  little  game  of  flirtation  they'll 
carrj'  on,  for  Fanny,  notwithstanding  her  de- 
mureness,  is  fond  of  flattery,  and  George  is  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  flatterers  I  know  of — 
but  his  nonsense  is  all  lost  on  me,  and  so  I  tell 
him. — But  what  ails  vou,  Mr.  Bunco !  You've 
positively  not  opened  your  mouth  since  you've 
been  in  the  room  !  Are  you  ii^editating  a  copy 
of  verses,  too  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Bunce,  *'  for 
unluckily  I've  no  genius  that  way,  tho'  I  am 
vcr)'  fond  of  reading  j)oetry." 

"  AVell,  I  declare  I  thought  you  were  medi- 
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tating  some  little  indiscretion  of  that  sort,  for 
you  never  once  spoke  or  even  smiled  the  whole 
time  I  was  quizzing  poor  Fanny /^ 

"  Yet  I  was  not  the  less  amused  by  your 
graceful  raillery,"  said  Bunce. 

"  Graceful  raillery  ! — Oh  come,  now,  that^s 
too  good — why,  you  are  as  great  a  flatterer  as 
George  !*" 

Peregrine  protested  vehemently  that  nothing 
was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  the  idea  of 
paying  a  compliment,  for  he  had  always  made 
it  a  point,  whether  in  conversation  with  ladies 
or  gentlemen,  never  to  speak  otherxyise  than  as 
he  felt ;  and  having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  made 
the  required  impression,  he  proceeded  to  ask  his 
companion  if  she  would  join  the  dancers,  to 
which  she  unhesitatingly  acceded,  if  only,  as  she 
said,  "  for  the  fun'*s  sake/'' 
'  The  reserve  and  gravity  on  which  Betsey 
quizzed  Bunce,  may  be  soon  accounted  for.  He 
was  thinking  within  himself  that  he  should  have 
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a  more  troublesome  task  in  managing  her  than 
he  had  at  first  anticipated,  for  she  was  clearly 
not  to  be  won  by  sentiment — and  this  mode  of 
wooing  came  most  easy  to  him,  though  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  animal  spirits — ^but 
was  to  be  conciliated  by  a  show  of  sympathy 
with  her  love  of  fun,  just  as  Margy  Minton  was 
to  be  conciliated  by  a  long  face,  and  the  twang 
of  the  conventicle.  Now  he  was  not  remarkable 
for  wit,  or  humour,  or  repartee ;  and  this,  added 
to  the  circumstance  that  boisterous  girls  were 
by  no  means  to  his  taste,  caused  him  to  experi- 
ence a  momentary  uneasiness,  which  the  acute 
Betsey  was  not  slow  in  detecting. 

Betsey  and  her  partner  were  both  good 
dancers ;  the  former,  notwithstanding  her  hi{^ 
animal  spirits,  was  any  thing  but  a  romp  in  the 
quadrille,  and  moved  with  an  ease,  a  self-poses- 
sion,  and  even  a  grace,  that  made  Peregrine 
say  to  himself  more  than  once,  ^*  Ah,  if  she 
would  but  manage  her  tongue  as  well  as  she  does 
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her  heels,  she  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  a  wife — always  supposing  she  has  that 
twenty  thousand  pounds  which  uncle  Noll 
spoke  of  !'^ 

When  the  quadrille  was  at  an  end,  the  party 
resumed  their  seats.  "  You  must  positively  go 
and  see  Kenilworth  before  you  leave  Leaming- 
ton, Mr.  Bunce;  it  is  quite  the  lion  of  the 
neighbourhood,  though  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell 
why,  for  I  never  could  see  anything  in  it — a 
stupid  old  ruin,  made  up  of  decayed  brick-bats 
and  superannuated  stinging-nettles. — Have  you 
a  genius  for  ruins  V* 

"  Not  much.^ 

"  Nor  I  either ;  but  they^'re  the  fashion  now- 
a-days — at  least  Kenilworth  is,  because  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  a  tale  about  it,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  once  slept  in  it.^^ 

"  Not  in  the  ruins,  surely  !"*'  said  Bunce,  with 
infinite  simplicity,  for  his  literary  intelligence 
was  by  no  means  on  a  par  with  his  worldly 
cunning. 
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approaching  to  it ;  he  took  snuff  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  and  by  way  of  picturesque  contrast  to 
his  red  face,  which  was  mottled  like  that  of 
a  north-country  coachman'^s,  he  invariably  wore 
a  snow-white  waistcoat. 

'^  I  hope  I  see  Miss  Elizabeth  in  good  health 
this  evening,""*  commenced  the  gallant  Colonel, 
pressing  the  fair  lady^s  hand,  and  bowing  over 
it  with  the  reverential  courtesy  of  a  Sir  Charles 
Grandison. 

"  Oh,  Fm  always  weU,  Colonel ;  nothing  ever 
ails  me,  you  know."*** 

"I  am  quite  charmed  to  hear  you  say  so; 
health,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  a  great  blessing — 
I  may  say,  a  very  great  blessing ;  but  un- 
fortunately we  never  know  the  value  of  it,  until 
it's  lost.'' 

"  That's  true — I  may  say,  very  true.  Colonel," 
replied  Betsey,  archly  repeating  his  own  words. 

"  And  your  worthy  father,  Miss  Misty — ^how 
is  he  ?" 
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prompt,  consolatory  recollection  of  her  twenty 
thousaiKl  three  per  cents. 

'*  The  rooms  are  tolerably  well  filled  to-night," 
continued  Colonel  CactuB,  "though  1  see  but  few 
of  my  olil  friends  here. — By  the  bye.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth, I've  just  been  paying  my  respects  to 
Mrs,  Edgington,  who  I  perceive  has  got 
Obtain  Tittcnhanger  for  a  partner.  You  know 
them,  I  believe." 

"  Oh  yea,  Fanny  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
ao  is  George ;  are  you  aware  that  George  is  a 
poet.  Colonel !" 

"A  what!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  with  a 
start  of  astonishment. 

"  A  poet,  as  large  as  Ufe,"  repeated  Betsey 
gravely. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  who'd  have  thought  it  to 
look  at  him !  Vm  sure  1  would  as  soon  have 
suspected  myself  of  being  a  poet." 

"  Well,  aud  who  knows  but  you  are  one. 
Colonel  f 

"  Me,    Miss   Misty !      I   do   most  solemnly 
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of  the  professor,  for  a  twaddler^s  tongae  is  a 
very  efficient  instrument  for  inducing  drowsi- 
ness ;  don'^t  you  think  so,  Colonel  P  exclaimed 
Betsey,  with  a  sarcastic  expression  of  counte- 
nance she  could  not  resist. 

The  Colonel,  who  was  too  obtuse  to  perceive 
the  drift  of  Miss  Misty^s  remark,  yet  fancied 
there  was  some  latent  mischief  in  it,  from  the 
perplexed  countenance  of  Bunce,  who  was 
obliged  to  turn  away  his  head  to  coficeal  his 
laughter  ;  he,  however,  said  nothing,  but  after  a 
few  more  pompous  common-places,  waddled 
off,  with  the  imposing  dignity  of  a  gander,  into 
the  adjacent  card-room. 

"  Thank  God,  IVe  got  rid  of  him  r  ex- 
claimed  Betsey,  ^^  what  a  providential  escape  ! 
How  can  I  ever  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  it ! 
I  really  began  to  fear  that  he  would  have  bored 
me  the  whole  night.  Now  isn'^t  he  a  proser, 
Mr.  Bunce !  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  solenm 
old  quiz?      But  I   think  he  is  afraid  of  me, 
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and  I'm  sure  I  hope  he  is  ;  I  nould  give  worldi 
if  1  could  oiilv  get  him  to  look  on  me  as  a  sort 
of  ogre. — Oil,  here  t'omes  aoother — 1  knew  ] 
should  see  him  before  the  night  waa  out :  tliis  ■ 
Mr.  Rufus  Chascmore." 

As  she   spoke,  the  young  man  approacbed, 
and  i'lTegrine  eyed  him  shrewdly,  but  with  t 
vcr}'   benigii  expression  of  face.   For  he  «H 
well-looking  fellow  enough,  of  creditable  addre^ 
and  evidently  desirous  to  make  himself  a| 
as  interesting  as  possible. 

"  Now,  Kir.  C'haseinore,'"  said  Betsey,  at- 
tacking him  the  very  instant  he  came  K-iUui 
hail,  "  I  can  see  by  your  manner  that  you 
come  prepared  with  some  (iue  compUment,  If 
way  of  mimsteiing  to  my  woman's  vanity.  DtA 
tliat  dear  old  soul,  the  Colonel,  has  l>een  before 
hand  with  you,  and  you  cannot  possibly  exed 
him  in  the  noble  art  of  flattery." 

"  He  is  a  fortunate  man  to  be  the  object  of 
your  praise,     Miss   Misty.    There  are    some,' 
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added  Chasemore  obsequiously,  '^  who  would 
conceive  it  the  highest  possible  honour  to 
possess  your  good  opinion/^ 

"  Some  !**'  replied  Betsey,  "  <ww,  you  mean ; 
and  that  one  yourself.^' 

^^  You  are  right ;  it  is  indeed  the  height  of  my 
ambition  to  stand  well  in  your  regards.  Who 
would  not  glory  in  such  an  honour  r* 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  improve ;  now,  Mr. 
Bunco,  equal  that,  if  you  can.'*'' 

*'  I  can'^t,'*'*  said  Peregrine,  with  an  adroit 
affectation  of  frankness  and  simplicity. 

"  What,  can'^t  you  compare  me  to  an  angel ! 
Gan''t  you  say,  as  Mr.  Chasemore  said  the 
other  evening,  that  there  is  a  something  in  the 
tones  of  my  voice  when  singing,  that  gives  you 
the  idea  of  a  St.  Cecilia  T 

"Really,  Miss  Misty,  you  are  too  cruel,'' 
said  the  perplexed  Bufus. 

"  Dear  me,  I  hope  not,**  interrupted  Betsey, 
with  a  look  of  mock-solicitude,  "  what  have  I 
said !    What  liave  I  done  that  can  cause  you 
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Ghasemore  performed  his  errand  with  praise- 
worthy expedition,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  was  honoured  with  the  hand  of  Miss 
Misty  for  the  two  next  quadrilles ;  who,  with 
the  tact  of  a  quick-witted  girl,  was  resolved 
to  show  no  preferences,  but  to  divide  her 
attentions  equally  between  her  two  beaus. 

Peregrine,  mean  time,  amused  himself  by 
watching  the  proceedings  in  the  card-room, 
and,  having  lounged  away  half  an  hour  in  this 
manner,  not  a  little  diverted  by  the  spiteful 
looks  which  two  lean,  dry  old  tabbies  were 
casting  at  each  other  from  opposite  quarters 
of  the  table,  he  strolled  into  the  refreshment- 
room,  where,  with  a  due  regard  to  his  creature- 
comforts,  of  which — ^to  his  credit  be  it  said — 
he  was  never  negligent,  he  made  himself  as 
much  at  home  as  a  cow  in  a  clover-field,  and 
did  not  return  to  the  ball-room,  till  summoned 
by  a  message  from  Miss  Misty,  who  informed 
him  that  she,   and   Greorge,   and  Fanny  were 
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about   to   leave,   and  reqncsted   him   tberefoie 
to  go  and  look  a{\er  the  cairiage. 

Mrs.  Edgiiigton  anil  Csptain  TittPiihangcr 
were  waiting  !□  the  hall  for  Betsey,  who  km 
putting  on  her  cloak,  bonnet,  Szc.  in  the  robii^ 
room,  whiltt  Bunce  was  banting  after  tht 
carriage,  when  the  FoUowii^  extraondinuj 
catastrophe  took  place.  At  the  t<^  of  thi 
stair-case,  on  his  way  out  from  the 
room,  stood  Golonel  Cactus,  quiiitly  bnttonnf 
up  hia  coat,  and  talking  the  while  to  i 
elderly  gentleman  who  stood  close  bedde  fa 
Now  it  chanced  tliat  at  this  critical  moment, 
the  volatile,  impetuous  Betsey,  fearful  of  ni 
her  friends  among  the  crowd  who  were  ' 
iiing  to  throng  the  hall,  came  flying  like  li^ 
ning  out  of  the  robing-room,  the  door  of  whii 
opened  directly  on  the  atair-caae,  and  i 
she  had  time  to  stop  herself,  or  could  < 
see  the  colonel,  for  the  himp  was  just  goii^ 
out,  she  came  full  tilt  against  him  with  all  tlie 
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emphasis  of  a  battering-ram.  The  shock  was 
tremendous !  Down  went  the  gallant  officer 
heels  over  head ;  but  as  in  the  bewilderment 
occasioned  by  such  an  unexpected  collision, 
he  had  clung  to  his  companion's  coat-skirt  for 
protection,  instead  of  catching  hold  of  the  ban- 
nisters, the  other  was  also  thrown  off  his  balance, 
and  together  they  plunged,  like  a  couple  of 
billiard-balls,  to  the  bottom  of  the  stair-kutse, 
while  Miss  Betsey  herself  narrowly  escaped  a 
similar  fall ! 

On  recovering  from  her  astonishment,  the 
first  objects  that  greeted  her  eyes  were  the 
two  victims  of  her  agility,  looking  ruefully  into 
each  other'^s  faces,  and  comparing  notes  at  the 
foot  of  the  stair-case.  Both  had  lost  their 
wigs,  and  their  bald  polished  skulls,  which 
shone  hke  turnips,  contrasted  most  grotesquely 
with  their  crimson  countenances,  which  were 
in  a  perfect  blaze  with  mingled  shame,  vexation, 
and  surprise.  At  first  she  was  apprehensive 
that  they  might  have  been  seriously  injured ; 
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off  into  convulsions,  infinitely  to  the  surprise 
of  all  the  party. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you!''  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Edgington,  "  what  is  it  you  are  laughing 
at  ?  tell  us,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  joke  also.*" 

"  Ay,  don't  keep  all  the  fun  to  yourself, 
but  let  us  share  it ;  come,  out  with  it,  there's 
a  good  girl,"  said  Captain  Tittenhanger. 

"  Oh,  George,  such  an  adventure  !  Such  fun  ! 
Never  saw  such  a  comical  thing  in  my  life  — 
thought  I  should  have  died  !  But  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it  when  we're  in  the  carriage." 

On  the  road  home.  Miss  Misty  related 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  Colonel 
Cactus'  and  his  friend's  mishap,  which  at 
first,  Mrs.  Edgington,  who  had  a  nicer  apd 
more  worldly  sense  of  propriety  than  the 
giddy  raconteur^  treated  as  rather  a  serious 
matter ;  when,  however,  she  observed  the  out- 
rageous merriment  it  occasioned  the  rest  of  the 
party,  she,  too,  caught  the  infection;  and  pre- 
sently all  four  were  in  a  state  of  ungovernable 
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cachiimation.  Perhaps  a  more  boisteroiis  quar- 
tette never  quitted  a  provincial  ball-room. 

Peregrine  bade  adieu  to  Betsey  at  the  door 
of  her  house,  having  been  honoured  by  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  for  his  evident  enjoyment 
of  her  last  adventure  had  quite  pleased  the 
mercurial  young  lady.  He  then  walked  quietly 
home  to  the  Clarendon,  musing  by  the  way  on 
his  matrimonial  prospects,  which  to  his  san- 
guine mind,  unchilled  by  previous  disf^>point- 
ments,  seemed  to  be  of  a  most  encouraging 
character. 

On  entering  his  undoes  sitting-room,  he  found 
that  gentleman  seated  half-asleep  in  his  arm- 
chair, with  the  candles  unsnuifed  on  the  table, 
and  a  newspaper,  which  appeared  to  have  pro- 
duced quite  a  narcotic  effect  on  him,  lying  in 
his  lap,  while  a  half-finished  tumbler  of  brandy 
and  water  stood  conveniently  at  his  elbow. 

The  noise  made  by  the  opening  of  the  door 
roused  the  old  gentleman  from  his  lethargy, 
and  starting  up,  and  rubbing  his  eyea,  he  ex- 
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claimed,  "  Hey,  who'^s  there ! — Ob,  it^s  Pere- 
grine— come  in.  Perry,  take  a  seat,  and  let  us 
hear  what  sort  of  a  Ball  you  had."" 

*^  I  thought  you  would  have  been  in  bed  long 
ago,  uncle,'"  said  Bunco,  depositing  himself  in  a 
chair  opposite  him. 

"  No,  no,  boy— couldnH  sleep — ^was  moping, 
and  dwelling  on  certain  painful  recollections,  so 
thought  the  best  way  to  cheer  my  spirits  would 
be  by  brewing  a  stiff  glass  or  two.  I  rather 
think  that  turbot  at  dinner  must  have  disagreed 
with  me — but  be  that  as  it  may,  Fm  well  enough 
now  that  you're  come  back.  Well,  and  how 
have  you  been  entertained!  and  who  did  you 
dance  with  ?  and  how'^s  Betsey  Misty !  and  what 
progress  have  you  made  in  that  quarter !  Hah  ! 
all  right  I  see — sly  dog  ! — come,  let's  hear  all 
about  it  r 

''  I  must  answer  one  question  at  a  time,  if 
you  please,''  said  Bunco,  smiling. 

"  Very  good— but  stop  a  moment,  this  tum- 
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bier's  cold,  and  111  order  up  iuiotlier — and 
I  tiiink  of  it,  well  have  just  the  smallest  taste 
in  the  world  of  supper — a  grilled  blade-boae,  i 
cold  fowl,  or  something  nice  of  tliat  sort.  IT! 
warrant  me  you  got  nothing  substantial  at  the 
ball — an  ice,  or  a  jelly  perhaps,  or  some  snch 
windy  kickshaw.  People  are  so  cursedly  genteel 
now-a-days,  that  they  never  eat  themsek^  or 
allow  others  to  eat ;"  and  so  saying.  Uncle  Oliwr 
Bummoned  tlie  waiter,  who,  conddering  (lut 
he  was  half  asleep,  got  supper  ready  with 
remarkable  dispatch. 

Bunce,  who  was  seldom  averse  to  any  proponl 
connected  with  eating  and  drinking,  did  nfl 
the  justice  to  tlie  fowl  and  tongue  that  wis 
expected  from  him  ;  and  when  the  tray  mi 
removed,  and  a  fresh  jug  of  hot  water,  iritfci 
spirits,  lemons,  &c.  placed  on  the  tAhle,  he 
acquainted  his  uncle  with  all  the  particulars  of 
his  conversation  with  Betsy,  adding  tliat  ha 
temperament  was   mercurial  in   a  most   extra- 
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ordinary  degree,  and  that  he  had  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  own  animal 
spirits  at  the  proper  pitch. 

"  Good,^'  said  his  uncle,  '*  I  like  what  you 
tell  me  of  her — a  fine  bouncing,  good-hearted 
girl — a  little  wild  just  now,  but  sure  to  settle 
down  into  an  exemplary  wife.  So  stick  to  her, 
Perry — stick  close,  my  boy.  I  prefer  such  romps 
a  million  times  over  to  yoiu:  insincere  prudes, 
who,  after  giving  you  encouragement,  jilt  yoii 
with  all  the  coolness  imaginable.'" 

"  Yes,  but  Miss  Misty  may  jilt  me  too,  and 
call  it  capital  fun,  for  she'*s  an  uncommon  odd 
way  with  her.**' 

"  No,  no,  girls  like  her  do  not  jest  on  these 
matters,  whatever  they  may  do  on  others. 
Matrimony'*s  no  joke  to  them ;  they  are  earnest 
enough  then.**' 

"  Yet  I  really  believe  iVs  impossible  to  keep 
Betsey  in  earnest  for  two  minutes  together  ;^ 
and  Bunco  then  told  the  story  of  her  adventure 
with  Colonel  Cactus. 
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Uncle  Oliver  laughed  heartily  at  the  details; 
"  So  she  fairly  knockctl  him  duwn — set  him 
rolling  like  a  foot-hall,  and  another  a-top  of 
him  !  Excellent .'  I'd  have  given  a  triBe  u> 
have  seen  the  old  beau's  face,  when  he  fdt  fer 
his  wig,  and  found  it  had  set  out  on  its  ti 
His  phiz  must  Iiave  been  as  long  as  a  Wtst-tti 
tailor's  bill.     Too  bad,  tho' — too  bad  !" 

"  So  the  colonel  thought,  no  doubt ! " 

"  'Twas  a  most  providential  circumstance  llot 
the  old  boy  pitched  on  his  head," 
Noll,  delightod  vrith  his  own  joke,  "  otherwise,  it 
might  ha\'e  sustained  serious  damage  from  1^ 
fall.  Of  course,  Perry,  you'll  go  and  caD  oi 
Mistys  to-morrow." 

"  Certainly,  for  1  have  a  sort  of  engs 
to  go  with  Betsey  to  see  Warwick  Caetle." 

"  An  admirable  opportunity  for  making  pn 
gress  with  your  suit.  You  can  talk  to  h( 
about  the  valiant  Guy,  Earl  of  AVarwick,  and  tl 
dun  cow,  and  poetry,  and  romance,  and  oil  thit. 
Play  your  best  and  you'll  win." 
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"  I  hope  80,  uncle  !  ^ 

"  Hope  so  ?  Fm  sure  of  it ;  and  in  order 
that  your  attention  may  not  be  distracted,  you 
shall  confine  yourself  to  the  Mistys.  ThereTl 
be  no  occasion  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Shiversdales  —  never  liked  them — always 
gave  me  chilblains  even  to  look  at  them — and 
as  for  the  daughter,  you  might  as  well  attempt 
to  melt  the  statue  of  the  Venus  di  Medicis — no 
thawing  her  heart ;  one  might  suppose  she  had 
been  bom  at  the  north-pole,  and  suckled  by  an 
Esquimaux  squaw  on  an  iceberg — God,  how  cold 
I  feel !  '*^  and  the  old  gentleman  made  a  brisk 
application  to  his  tumbler. 

He  had  now  got  into  an  unusuaDy  talkative 
mood,  having  been  refreshed  by  his  brief  siesta ; 
and  as  loquacity  accelerates  the  effects  of  drink 
on  the  brain,  he  soon  began  to  evince  s3miptoms 
of  that  state  of  hallucination,  which  the  ex- 
perienced in  such  matters  have  agreed  to  call 
^'  half-seas  over.^  He  told  more  than  one  long 
story  about  his  youthful  gallantries,  representing 
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himself — as  elderly  gentlemen  are  apt  to  do, 
when  once  they  have  embarked  on  such  a 
tempting  theme — as  invariably  successful  with 
the  women  ;  and  one  anecdote,  in  particuhr, 
respecting  a  small  afiair  with  a  buxom  Bath 
chambermaid,  he  told  not  less  than  twice  over, 
removing  the  venue,  however,  on  the  second 
repetition,  to  Bristol,  and  pointing  the  nar- 
rative with  sundry  sly,  knowing  nods  and  winks, 
which  so  surprised  and  diverted  Peregrine,  that, 
despite  his  proverbial  discretion,  he  had  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  in  keeping  his  counte- 
nance. 

Never,  indeed,  had  the  nephew  seen  h» 
respected  uncle  in  so  frolicsome  a  mood.  To 
use  a  homely,  but  expressive  phrase,  he  was 
"  fuddled '^  —  that  is  to  say,  admirably  qua- 
lified to  take  the  chair  at  a  Temperance 
Society  —  and  after  cracking  a  variety  of 
jokes,  and  humming  the  butt-end  of  two 
or  three  of  Captain  Morris's  convivial  songs, 
he  planned    circumstantially  the  whole   affiur 
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of  Peregrine'*8  marriage  with  Betsey  —  how 
it  was  to  be  brought  about  —  where  it  was 
to  come  off — when  it  was  to  take  place ;  and 
kept  repeating  over  and  over  again,  "  Persevere, 
boy,  persevere ;  never  mind  the  girPs  quizzical 
humour ;  if  she  quizzes  you,  quiz  her  again,  and 
rely  on  it,  you**!!  soon  succeed  in  quizzing  her 
into  matrimony.  But  above  all,  don'^t  despair. 
Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  as  my  old 
chum.  Jack  Baggs,  observed,  when  I  confided 
to  him  my  little  affair  with  the  Bath  chamber- 
maid.    Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  story  ?^ 

"  You  told  it  me,  uncle,  not  half  an  hour 
since.*" 

"  What  about  the  merry,  black-eyed  chamber- 
maid— Nancy,  I  think  her  name  was — at  Bris- 
tol?'^ 

"  Yes,  and  how  she  told  you  that  you  were 
bom  to  turn  the  heads  of  young  innocent, 
unprotected  girls  like  herself.'' 

"  So  she  did — so  she  did,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,    chuckling    with    infinite    self-corn- 
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hastily,  for  io  the  surprise  of  the  moment  he 
had  lost  eight  of  his  usual  tact,  "your  aunt! 
Dear  me,  how  old  she  must  have  beea  !" 

"  Not  so  old,  lad — not  so  old,"  replied  Oliver 
Bunce  somewhat  pettishly ;  "she  was  certainly 
no  chicken,  but  seventy-six  is  no  such  great 
^e !  At  sixty,  you  know,  a  man  is  hardly 
past  his  prime — at  least,  I  never  felt  stronger 
or  more  active  than  I  do  now.  However,  old 
or  young,  I\e  lost  her  now,  poor  soul,  and 
the  allowance  I  made  her,  reverts  back  again  to 
me ;  and  this  sum,  with  a  trifle  in  addition" — 
Peregrine  was  all  attention — "  I  shall  bestow 
on  you  when  once  I  see  you  advantageously 
married ; — but,  mark  me,  not  till  then,  for 
IVe  no  notion  of  wasting  my  money  on  spend- 
thrift  young  bachelors." 

"  So  V  thought  Peregrine,  when  he  had 
duly  thanked  his  uncle  for  his  intended  genero- 
raty,  "  this,  then,  is  the  poor  relation  about  whom 
my  worthy  kinsman  made  so  much  mystery  ! — 
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This  is  the  secret  of  his  suit  of  sables,  and  his 
frequent  visits  to  and  from  London  !^ 

"  Ah  l'^  said  Oliver  Bunce,  misinterpreting 
what  was  passing  through  his  precious  nephew^s 
brain,  "  you  sympathize  with  me — I  see  you  do, 
by  your  silence  ;  well,  that^s  kind  of  you.  She 
was  an  excellent  creature,  that  aunt  of  mine, 
and  so  grateful  for  any  little  attentions  shown 
her  !  I  miss  her  sadly,  though  frequently  I  did 
not  see  her  for  weeks  together.  However,  griev- 
ing is  no  good;  we  must  all  die  one  time  or 
other ;  but  you  know  that,  I  dare  say,  as  well  as 
I  can  tell  you.  And  to  think  that  she  should 
have  popped  off  at  seventy-six  !  Only  seventy- 
six  ! — when  here  am  I,  not  so  very  much 
younger,  as  hearty  as  a  buck !  Very  odd ! 
WeU,  it  can'*t  be  helped ;  they'll!  miss  her 
cruelly  though  at  the  house  where  she  lodged, 
for  she  was  a  capital  hand  at  a  rubber  ;^  and 
the  old  gentleman  kept  maundering  thus,  half 
in  soliloquy,   and  half  to  his  nephew,  till  at 


length,  being  nearly  overcome  by  sleep  and 
sentiment,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Peregrine  to 
seek  the  repose  of  bis  dormitory,  to  which  be 
ascended  at  a  somewhat  irregular  pace,  the 
flat-candlestick  swaying  to  and  fro  in  his  un- 
steady hand. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  elder  iQunee  bad  retired  to  his  bed- 
room, and  while  Peregrine,  who  had  not  yet 
widreased,  was  musing  on  the  events  of  the 
'  day,  that  a  loud  scream  was  heard,  proceeding 
apparently  from  the  floor  beneath  him.  In  his 
first  alarm,  he  imagined  that  his  uncle,  who 
slept  in  one  of  the  chambers  on  that  floor,  was 
taken  with  some  sudden  fit  or  other;  but  on 
listening  more  attentively,  he  became  convinced 
that  the  tones  were  those  of  a  female,  who  kept 
bawling  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  "  Help !  Help  ! 
— Thieves ! — Fire  ! — Murder  !" 

These  screams,  which  were  accompanied  by 
a  vigorous  and  incessant  application  to  the  bell- 
rope,  soon  roused  the  vhole  hotel,  and  pre- 
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this  manner,  so  respectable  as  I  always  con- 
sidered him  !'*' 

''  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,*"  exclaimed 
Oliver  Bunce  in  a  subdued,  deprecating  tone, 
^^  for  I  perceive  that  I  have  made  a  most  un- 
fortunate mistake.  The  truth  is,  instead  of 
turning  to  the  right  hand,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  I  have  turned  to  the  left,  and  entered  the 
wrong  room ;  and  as  my  candle  went  out,  just 
as  I  was  opening  the  door,  I  did  not  discover 
my  error,  till  roused  to  recollection  by  this 
lady'^s  screams.  I  trust.  Madam,  that  this  ex- 
^  planation  will  relieve  you  from  all  further  alarm, 

and  that  you  will  charitably  overlook  what  was 
merely  the  result  of  inadvertence.*" 

''  I  trust  it  is  as  you  say,  Sir,^^  said  a  faint 
voice  from  beneath  the  bed-cloihes,  in  answer  tc 
the  one  from  behind  the  bed-curtains. 

''  Bely  on  it,  ma^am,^  observed  the  landlord, 
'Mt  is  a  mere  mistake,  as  the  gentleman  says. 
I  know  him  to  be  most  respectable,  and  Fm 
quite  sure  he  would  never  think  of  Ynnioicij 
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insulting  a  lady ;  ^^  and  with  these  words  he 
retired,  accompanied  by  his  household  and  Pere- 
grine, and  closely  followed  by  Oliver  Bunce,  who 
sneaked  into  his  own  room,  with  his  breeches 
hanging  on  his  arm,  after  the  old  Highland 
fashion. 

"Betty,'*''  whi^ered  one  of  the  waiters  to 
a  chambermaid,  as  they  were  returning  to  their 
separate  apartments;  "mark  my  words,  that 
ere  is  no  mistake  !  If  ever  there  was  a  wicked 
^un,  it^s  the  old  gentleman  as  stuck  himself 
behind  the  bed-curtains.  He^s  a  fox,  Betty — a 
sly  fox,  with  an  uncommon  liquorish  tooth  in  his 
head,'*''  and  the  speaker  laid  his  forefinger  beside 
his  nose,  with  an  air  of  shrewd  significance. 

"  For  shame,  John,"  replied  the  simpering 
chambermaid,  "  how  can  you  go  on  so !" 

"  I  nose  what  I  nose,"  rejoined  the  sceptical 
waiter :  "  didn^t  I  hear  that  old  fox,  when  I  brought 
him  up  a  jug  of  hot  water  after  supper,  tell  his 
nevey  as  how  he  had  touzled  and  tumbled  a 
chambermaid  at  Bath,  and  another  at  Bristol ! 
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And  didn'^t  I  see  his  nevey  look,  as  if  he  knew 
all  about  it ! ,  Betty,  Betty,  if  old  fellows  like 
he  can  pl%y  tricks  with  chambermaids,  they 
can  play  tricks  with  other  women,  too  I'" 

''  Play  tricks  with  chambermaids  indeed  !^ 
said  Betty,  bridling  up,  ^'  I  should  like  to  see 
him  at  it — a  conceited,  ugly  old  brute !  But 
he  knows  better  than  that — Fd  scratch  his  eyes 
out,  if  he  were  to  attempt  any  of  his  nonsense 
with  me  :^  saying  which,  the  indignant  damsel 
burst  into  her  room,  and  bolted  the  door 
with  an  energy  that  showed  how  severe  was 
the  shock  her  sense  of  decorum  had  received. 

All  was  once  again  silent  throughout  the 
hotel,  and  Peregrine,  after  giving  hearty  vent  to 
the  laughter  which  he  had  till  now  suppressed, 
and  picturing  to  himself  the  ridiculous  figure  of 
his  uncle,  as  he  stood  with  a  face  of  ^quisite 
sheepishness,  half-concealed  by  the  protecting 
dimity,  sought  with  aching  sides  the  repose 
of  his  couch,  and  was  soon  buried  in  profound 
sleep. 
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But  his  dreams,  what  were  they!  Not  of 
Oliver  Bunee,  and  his  unsophisticated  costume 
— not  of  the  afirighted  old  spinster  shrinking 
from  the  sight  of  the  blood-thirsty  monster 
behind  her  bed-curtains — ^but  of  Betsey  Misty, 
and  her  handsome  dowry !  He  dreamed  that 
he  was  standing  beside  her  at  the  altar,  and  that 
the  parson,  calm  and  happy  in  the  anticipation 
of  his  wedding-fees,  was  about  to  join  their 
hands,  when  just  at  that  moment  the  sound  of  a 
key-bugle  was  heard,  and  presently  the  odious 
Captain  M^Larrup  made  his  appearance,  and 
walking  straight  up  to  the  altar,  forbade  the 
ceremony  to  continue ;  while  the  bride,  after 
first  laughing  and  crying  out,  "  What  fun  !'*' 
swooned  away  into  the  sympathizing  arms  of 
a  fat  clerk,  with  a  red  face,  and  black  shorts. 

"  That  damned  key-bugle  !""  said  Peregrine, 
starting  up  in  a  cold  perspiration,  ''  I  know  it 
will  be  my  ruin.^ 
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When  the  uncle  and  nephew  met  next  morning 
at  breakfast,  the  former  looked  not  a  little 
embarrassed,  remembering  his  last  night's  adven- 
ture,  and  after  a  few  prefatory  hems,  observed, 
''  It  is  astonishing  what  a  dizzy  and  bewildering 
effect  indigestion  always  produces  on  my  pocnr 
brain.  Vm  sure  it  must  have  been  that  turbot 
for  dinner  which  disagreed  with  me ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  brandy  and  water,  which 
always  relieves  me  when  taken  in  moderation, 
I  must  have  been  quite  stupified.^ 

Peregrine  thought  that  it  was  not  the  turbot, 
but  the  brandy  and  water,  which  had  occasioned 
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his  uncle'^s  bewilderment,  but  he  was  too  discreet 
to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts. 

"  And  yet,  Perry,^  continued  Oliver  Bunce, 
''  though  you  must  have  observed  how  temperate 
I  was  in  my  potations,  the  waiter  looked  at 
me  this  morning  just  as  if  he  thought  I  had 
been  fuddled !'' 

^^  Oh  dear,  no,  uncle  !  You  must  have  been 
mistaken — ^no  one  with  a  grain  of  sense  or  ob- 
servation could  possibly  have  come  to  such  an 
absurd  conclusion.'" 

"  One  would  think  not ;  but  waiters.  Perry, 
waiters  in  general  are  great  fools,  and  I  know 
not  that  I  ever  met  with  one  who  in  the 
slightest  degree  reminded  me  of  Solomon. — 
However,  it  is  no  use  dwelling  on  unpleasant 
matters,  so  let  us  drop  the  subject. — What  do 
you  propose  doing  with  yourself  to-day  V 

"  I  thought  of  looking  in  at  the  Mistys,  for  it 
is  but  civil,  you  know,  to  call  and  inquire  how 
Betsey  is,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  ball.'*^ 

"  Bight ;  civility  is  due  to  every  one.*" 
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"  And  costs  nothing,''  thought  Peregrine, 
which  is  it'^s  great  recommendation,  adding  aloud, 
'*  Besides,  uncle,  as  I  told  you  last  ni^t,  I 
have  a  sort  of  engagement  to  accompany  Betsey 
to  Warwick  Castle.'' 

*'  Lord  bless  me,  I  forgot  all  about  that ! — 
So  you  did  tell  me — but  that  horrid  turbot 
quite  put  it  out  of  my  head — I  will  never  again 
have  a  turbot  for  dinner,  never — well,  as  that's 
the  case,  the  sooner  you  fulfil  your  engagement, 
the  better — nothing  Kke  taking  time  by  the 
forelock,  in  love  as  well  as  war." 

'*  And  how  wiU  you  amuse  yourself,  sup- 
posing I  should  not  be  back  to  dinner  f 

'^  Not  in  eating  turbot,  you  may  be  sure, 
Perry." 

'^  It  looks  so  selfish  to  leave  you  all  alone, 
uncle,"  resumed  Peregrine,  with  a  hypocritical 
whine. 

*'  Oh,  never  mind  me,  my  boy,  I'll  find  some 
way  of  amusing  myself.  I  can  look  in  at  the 
billiard-rooms,  and  have  a  chat  with  the  first 
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person  I  meet  there  ;  or  stare  in  at  the  shops, 
flattening  my  nose  against  the  window-pane ;  or 
catch  old  Colonel  Cactus  by  the  button,  and  fix 
him  with  a  long  story — ^hah  !  hah  ! — or  go 
down  into  the  coffee-room,  and  spell  all  the 
advertisements  in  the  double  sheet  of  the 
Times ; — never  mind  me,  I  dare  say  I  shall 
find  some  way  or  other  to  kill  time  till  you 
return;  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
why,  I  can  but  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Shiversdales  ;'*^  and  here  he  made  a  wry  face,  as 
if  he  were  swallowimir  physic. 

"Well,  uncle,  since  you  are  so  pressing, 
ril  be  off  without  loss  of  time,**"  and  breakfast 
being  concluded,  he  hastened  up  stairs  to 
complete  his  toilette. 

On  his  way  to  the  Mistys,  he  caught  sight  of 
Bufus  Chasemore,  who,  as  if  he  knew  whither  he 
was  bound,  looked  at  him  as  vicious  as  a  hysena. 
Peregrine,  however,  took  no  notice  of  his  black 
looks,  but  quietly  continued  his  course,  drawing 
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even  from  the  hostUitj'  of  his  riTal  the  materiili  I 
of  entisfat^tioii  and  hope. 

It  was  a  briek.  sunshiny  day,  and  all  LeMiiiii^fl 
ton  seemed  to  be  out  in  the  open  air. 
shops  were  crowded  with  ladif^ 
ovcry  thing,  and  purchasing  nothing; 
were  rattling  along  the  streets,  vrith  fat  lap-dogll 
staring  out  at  the  windows ;  and  uiider  Uu 
portico  of  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  stnod  i 
group  of  military  dandies,  some  tapping  tl>«r 
boots  indolently  with  their  canes,  and  othtts 
carefully  settling  the  arrangement  of  thor 
moustachios,  well  kno^ving  what  a  killing 
effect  a  well  regulated  moustachio  has  on 
a  susceptible  young  lady  at  a  watfring- 
place. 

In  due  time  Peregrine  reached  the  Mtstjt. 
and  found  the  old  gentleman  with  his  hat  and 
umbrella  in  his  hand,  just  preparing  to  go  out, 
and  his  wife  sitting,  as  usual,  a  perfect  picture 
of  still-life,  behind   her  work-box,   on   a  sola. 
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which  was  strewed  with  sundry  odds  and  ends 
of  tapes,  muslins,  lace,  &c. 

Mrs.  Misty  just  languidly  raised  her  head 
as  Peregrine  entered,  and  then  went  on  with 
her  work  ;  while  her  husband,  after  requesting 
him  to  take  a  chair,  stated  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  attending  a  charity  meeting,  at 
which  he  had  promised  to  move  the  first  resolu- 
tion. ''  And  that  reminds  me,^*  he  added,  ''  that 
I  have  not  yet  sent  you  my  speech — I  mean, 
the  one  I  made  the  other  day  at  the  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Lying-in  Institution,  which  Colonel 
Cactus  thought  so  highly  of.  But  I  shall  not 
forget  you,  Mr.  Bunco;  it  will  be  out  very 
shortly,  and  then  you  shall  have  one  of  the 
earliest  copies.  It  cannot  be  in  better  hands, 
for  Tm  persuaded  you're  a  judge  of  these  things ; 
I  would  send  one  to  your  uncle,  also,  but  if  I 
mistake  not,  he  has  no  great  taste  for  public 
speeches,  so  the  compliment  would  be  thrown 
away  on  him. — By  the  bye,  I  may  probably 
look  in  on  him  at  the  Clarendon  as  I  return, 
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and  see  if  I  cannot  prevail  on  him  to  make  up 
a  rubber  this  evening. — Adieu,  Mr.  Bonce — 
Excuse  my  leaving  you  so  abruptly,  but  buuness 
must  be  minded,  you  know.**^ 

Left  alone  with  Mrs.  Misty,  Peregrine  in- 
stantly set  about  makmg  inquiries  after  her 
daughter,  and  was  specially  desirous  to  know 
whether  she  had  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  preceding  evening. 

"  I'm  sure  I  haven^t  an  idea,""  replied  her  le- 
thargic parent,  "  but  she  will  be  here  imme- 
diately to  answer  for  herself,^  and  as  she  spoke, 
in  came  Betsey,  and  running  up  to  Peregrine, 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  in  reply 
to  his  congratulations  on  her  good  looks,  ob- 
served that  it  was  impossible  she  should  be 
otherwise  than  well,  when  she  thought  of  the 
*' capital  fun""  she  had  had  at  the  baQ,  which 
had  kept  her  laughing  all  night.  ^'  Ma,^  she 
added,  '^  you  know  we  are  to  take  Mr.  Bunce 
with  us  in  the  carriage  to-day  to  see  Warwick 
Castle." 
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'*  Are  we,  my  dear  ?  Very  well,'*  replied  the 
philosophic  dame. 

Betsey  and  Peregrine  continued  chatting  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  for  nearly  an  hour,  Mrs. 
Misty  now  and  then  interposing  a  brief  word 
or  two,  when  luncheon  was  brought  in  ;  and  at 
its  conclusion,  the  ladies  went  up  stairs  to  dress, 
and  this  important  duty  accomplished,  the  whole 
party  took  their  seats  in  the  carriage,  which 
rolled  away,  not  ''  at  that  steady  and  majestic 
pace,  which** — as  the  immortal  historian  of  the 
Lord  Mayor^s  Voyage  to  Oxford  has  assured 
us — '^  is  always  an  indication  of  real  greatness,** 
but  at  a  brisk  trot,  which  was  more  in  accord- 
ance with  Miss  Misty*s  ideas  of  locomotion. 

As  a  matter  of  course.  Peregrine  professed 
himself  highly  delighted  with  Warwick  Castle, 
though  it  was  with  difficulty  he  suppressed  a 
yawn  as  he  traversed  its  noble  suite  of  state- 
rooms, and  listened  to  the  explanations  of  his 
Cicerone  —  an  old,    privileged    domestic,    who 
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stuck  to  him  as  tenaciously  as  a  horee-leecli, 
gratified  with  the  admirable  qualifications  he 
displayed  as  a  listener,  and  lengthening  ha 
narratives  in  exact  proportion  to  his  ex|»e8Bion 
of  delight  and  wonder. 

Having  seen  aU  that  was  to  be  seen,  the 
party  returned  home-«,  watering-place  riglrt. 
seers  usually  do — just  about  as  wise  as  they 
went ;  and  in  the  evening,  Peregrine  dropped 
in  at  the  Mistys  with  his  uncle,  and  while 
the  old  folks  played  a  quiet  rubber,  the  young 
ones  amused  themselves  with  chatting  and  turn- 
ing over  books  of  prints;  and  from  Betsey^s 
frequent  laugh,  it  was  evident  that  her  com- 
panion'^s  conversation  afforded  her  no  slight  en- 
tertainment. 

So  passed  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Oliver  Bunco  began  to  talk  of  returning 
home,  hinting  also,  that  if  Peregrine  intended 
to  "  pop^ — to  use  his  favourite  phrase — ^the 
sooner  he  popped  the  lietter,   more  especially 
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as  the  girl  appeared  to  like  him,  and  such  being 
the  case,  she  would  be  perfectly  prepared  to 
receive  his  delicate  communication. 

^' Garry  her  by  storm  at  once,  and  don^t 
stand  shilly-shallying,'*''  said  the  elder  Bunce, 
"for  Fm  sick  of  all  these  delays.  'Happy's 
the  wooing  that''s  not  long  a-doing,'  as  the 
old  song  says.  Remember,  Fve  been  staying 
here  at  Leamington  entirely  for  your  sake  all 
this  time,  and  now  I  tell  you  plainly,  that 
unless  it  be  to  arrange  the  business  part  of 
this  affiur  with  old  Misty,  I  will  not  remain 
here  three  days  longer.  To-day  is  Tuesday — 
on  Friday  next  Fm  off  for  London.^ 

Struck  by  the  unwonted  firmness  and  decision 
of  his  good-natured  uncle's  manner.  Peregrine 
made  up  his  mind — though  not  without  an  effort, 
for  he  feared  the  consequences  of  precipitation 
— to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  He  had  promised 
to  take  a  walk  with  Betsey  and  her  mother 
that  day,  and  if  he  could  but  prevail  on  the 
old  lady  to  stay  at  home,   on  some  plausible 


latins  moods  ;  slio  wini 
nut ;  it  tliri-atciicd  rjiii 
an<I  wlienover  slio  got  v 
BO  the  upshot  was,  tht 
home,  and  Pere^oe  a 
out  her. 

They  talked  on  nr 
tUl  they  h&d  quitted 
into  the  open  country, 
gnne'a  con  venation  m 
tone  than  was  usual  wit 
strange  to  aay,  she  m 
but  seemed  to  be  weij 
her  compauioQ  said,  and 
not  indulge  in  a  jocular 
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the  happiness  of  wedded  life,  when  the  temper, 
tastes,  &c.  of  husband  and  wife  were  congenial. 
He  would  have  quoted  poetry  in  support  of 
his  observations,  but  unluckily  the  only  rhymes 
he  could  remember,  were,  "  Thirty  days  hath 
September  r^  and  as  this  matter-of-fact  distich 
did  not  suit  the  sentimental  theme  on  which 
he  was  now  expatiating,  he  contented  himself 
with  talking  plain  prose. 

"  Speaking  of  marriage,^^  observed  Miss  Misty, 
as  they  proceeded  on  their  walk,  "  I  must  in- 
troduce you  to  some  young  friends  of  mine, 
Mr.  Bunce,  who  only  arrived  here  yesterday, 
and  who  fully  realize  all  your  exalted  notions 
of  domestic  life.  Fm  sure  you'll  like  them,  for 
they  have  all  that  delicacy  of  feeling  and  dis- 
interestedness of  character  which  you  profess 
so  much  to  admire."*' 

Simple  as  these  words  were,  there  was  a 
certain  something  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  said,  that  gave  the  fortune-hunter  consider- 
able uneasiness.  Yet  why  should  he  be  i^ipreheo- 


^ibli- !  It  «as  iiR. 
tliat  to..k  tlio  alan 
and  was  [irocet-diiij 
sure  he  should  feel 
friends  of  Miae  M 
eloquence  by  ofaeerv 
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with  at  watering-plft 
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"  By  the  way,''  continued  Betsey,  "  this  young 
married  friend  of  mine, — I  allude  to  the  lady — 
was  some  short  time  ago  very  nearly  entangled 
in  the  clutches  of  one  of  these  clever  schemers, 
who  had  contrived  to  blind  her  as  to  his  real  cha- 
racter, and  to  make  something  like  an  impression 
on  her  inexperienced  heart.  Luckily,  she  found 
him  out  in  time,  for  he  betrayed  the  cloven  foot 
sooner  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from 
his  known  shrewdness.  She  was  an  old  school- 
fellow of  mine  at  Hanmiersmith,  and  as  we  have 
continued  to  correspond  ever  since,  and  she 
never  had  a  secret  from  me,  she  acquainted  me 
with  her  penchant  for  this  gentleman,  and  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  intimacy ;  but  never 
till  last  night  did  she  tell  me  his  name;  and 
even  this  I  wrung  from  her  with  difficulty, 
for,  as  you  may  imagine,  she  felt  a  natural 
reluctance  to  confess  how  egregiously  she  had 
been  deceived  in  her  estimate  of  character. 
However,  she  is  now  happily  married,  and 
has  come  down  here  for  a  month  with   her 
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husband,  and  two  other  frienda.     I'm 
l>e  glad  to  know  her." 

"  1  shall  be  proud  indeed  to  make  ber  i 
quaintonce,"  exclaimed  Bunce,  in  a  falurii| 
tone  of  voice ;  "  but  may  I  ask,"  he  added,  i 
a  d98peratG  determination  to  know  the  wa 
"the  name  of  this  scheming  adventurwr!" 

"  Assuredly,  but  of  course  you''U  be  g 
enough  to  keep  a  lady's  secret." 

"  Can  you   doubt   me  f    replied    Pere 
much  relieved. 

"  Well,  then,  his  name — but,  remembefv 
must  be  a  profound  secret — ^his  name  is  I 
grine  Bunce !  I" 

'•How!— What !— Me r  said  the  ieUuM 
fortune-hunter,  turning  as  pale  aa  ashes, « 
silently  Miss  Misty  withdrew  her  arm  From  li 
"  Whoever  has  told  you  a  story  of  this  ■ 
Miss  Misty,  has  told  an  egregious  I 
I  never  was  a  fortune-hunter.  I  am  a  gcMl 
man  in  independent  circumstances,  and  I 
nearest  aunHving  relation  ia  one  of  your  fatlri 
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oldest  friends.  As  regards  the  case  to  which 
yoc  hare  alluded,  there  were  certain  uofortmiate 
peculiarities  attending  it,  which  —  which  —  in 
short,  I  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  1 
did,  in  tliat  ai&ir.^ 

*'  Mr.  Bunce,"  replied  Betsey,  with  more 
earnestness  tlian  she  had  ever  yet  shown,  or 
tliao  he  had  ever  thought  her  capable  of,  "  I  am 
neither  your  judge  nor  your  accuser,  but  there 
are  thoec  now  in  Leamington  who  will  cotto- 
borate  all  the  facts  I  have  stated,  and  more, 
periiapa,  than  you  would  wish  me  to  mention. 
Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  Towseys  and  the 
ll'Umipsr 

I  once  liad  that  pleasure,  but  events  occurred 
of  so  painful — so  unexpected  a  nature,  that — 
tliat — the  acquaintance  was  dropped,  asamatt^ 
of  course  !" 

"  Then  their  residence  here  will  be  probably 
disagreeable  to  you,  and  as  I  dare  say  you  will 
like,  least  of  all,  to  meet  them  at  our  house. 
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where  they  will  always  be  weleome 
permit  me  to  hint  at  the  expediency" — nai  b 
Betaey  repeated  ahncist  the  very  words  tl 
Dory  MintoQ  had  used,  on  a  somewhat  eimi 
occasion — "of  your  discontinuing  your  \ti 
henceforth.  It  is  pfunful  to  speak  thi 
Mr.  Bunce ;  but  it  is  better  that  the  adrt 
should  come  fW)m  me  than  from  my  father,  fH 
despite  his  oddities,  is  of  a  generous  nature,  ai 
very  apt  to  blurt  out  ungracious  truths.  Eici 
my  frankness.  Sir,  and  give  me  credit  for  sui 
serious  feelings,  even  though  you  have  hithed 
known  me  only  as  a  laughing,  giddy  girl." 

As  Betsey  spoke  thus,  she  looked  aim 
handsome,  and  there  was  a  dignity  in  1 
manner  that  quite  astonished  Peregrine. 

"  It  is  all  over  !"  he  said  to  himself,  yet  I 
resolved   to  make   one   more   appeal.      "  iJi 
Misty,*^  he  exclaimed,   "  bear   me,   before  j 
condemn.    I  am  unfortunate,  but  not  n 
or  selfish — ■" 
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As  I  said  before,  Sir,"  observed  Betsey, 
interrupting  him,  ^'  I  am  neither  your  judge  nor 
your  accuser ;  but  as  you  seem  anxious  to  enter 
into  explanations,  here  come  the  very  people 
who  will  be  able  to  assist  you  in  your  task  ! 
Perhaps,  therefore,  you  had  better  delay  your 
communications  till  they  come  up/^ 

Bunce  looked  in  the  direction  in  which  Miss 
Misty  pointed,  and  there,  crossing  a  field  that 
was  bounded  by  the  high-road,  whom  should  he 
see,  but  Captain  and  Mrs.  M 'Larrup!  An 
instant,  and  the  detested  key-bugle  rung  in  his 
ear  the  death  knell  of  all  his  hopes  ! 

^Twas  mean — ^'twas  cowardly  to  retreat ;  but 
Bunce  was  not  encumbered  with  generous 
impulses ;  besides,  what  could  he  do  ? — How 
explain  what  bid  defiance  to  all  satisfactoiy 
explanation  ?  Flight  was  his  only  resource  ; 
so,  after  stammering  out  a  hasty  adieu  to  Miss 
Misty,  who,  he  observed,  would  not  now  need  his 
escort ;  and  assigning  as  a  reason  for  his  abrupt 
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departure,  his  inabilit}'  to  trust  himself  in  the 
presence  of  his  bitterest  eaemies,  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  his  feeUngs,  he  hurried  towaida 
the  town  in  a  frame  of  mind  which — to  quote 
the  eloquent  language  of  George  Bobina — 
"  may  be  easier  imagined  than  described." 
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ficKCB  hurried  on  at  his  briskest  pace,  till 
he  was  fairly  out  of  sight  of  Betsey  and  the 
M'Lamipe,  when  be  slackened  his  speed,  aod 
began  seriously  to  ponder  on  his  embarrassing 
position,  and  the  means  by  which  he  should 
extricate  himself.  "  That  detestable  M'Larrup ! " 
— 'twas  thus  ran  the  current  of  his  meditations 
— "  my  dream  was  true,  and  his  key-bugle  has 
indeed  rung  the  death-knell  of  my  hopes. 
And  the  Towsej's,  too !  To  think  that  Maria 
should  for  years  have  corresponded  with  Miss 
Misty,  and  I  know  nothing  of  the  fact  till  now 
And  then  to  find  her  and  her  husband  here  at 
Leamington,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  making 
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their  appearance  just  at  the  crisis  of  m 
Assuredly  I  am  the  most  unlucky  dog  on 
and  the  laws  of  ordinary  prohahility  ] 
set  at  nought,  in  order  to  bring  about  on 
niin.  Nothing  goes  right  with  me,  hut  etaj 
thing  is  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Never — vn 
again  can  I  show  my  face  here  in  contpaay,  I 
the  Nobbatop  episode  will  of  courae  get  i 
and  1  shall  at  once  be  scouted  as  a  d 
hunter.  What  an  extraordinary  change  I 
the  last  twelve  houre  n-rought  in  my  fortuncfl 
This  morning,  twenty  thousand  tiree  jter  « 
seemed  actually  within  my  grasp, — to  be  I 
for  the  bare  asking ;  and  now,  the  goJden  p 
is  for  ever  beyond  my  reach!" — ai>d  as  I 
last  thought  Hashed  across  his  brain,  i 
got  the  lietter  of  sentiment,  and  he  i 
tized  the  "  eyes'"  of  Miss  Misty  with  i 
homely  energy,  that  would  have  quite  horrifia 
the  poetic  Tittenhanger. 

The   next   painful  reflection   that  i 
iUelf  to  Peregrine,  waa  his  position  as  r 
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uncle  Oliver.  How  was  he  to  explain  away  this 
last  awkward  rencontre  with  the  M'Lamips! 
— how  account  for  his  so  abruptly  breaking  off 
all  connexion  with  the  Mistys?  Would  his 
uncle,  who  had  been  so  often  put  off  with 
lame  statements  and  half-truths  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  matrimonial  mishaps,  rest  satisfied 
with  a  mere  vague  explanation!  Would 
he  not  rather  begin  to  question  his  sincerity, 
and  think  that  he  had  purposely  kept  back 
the  most  important  items  in  the  affair!  And 
thus  suspecting,  would  he  not  go  himself  to 
the  Mistys,  and  demand  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  the  transaction!  This  idea  quite 
horrified  Bunce.  He  knew  that  his  uncle,  who 
was  quite  a  gentleman  in  his  feelings,  and  cre- 
dulous up  to  a  certain  point,  would  never  forgive 
him,  should  he  find  out  that  he  had  been 
playing  on  his  credulity ;  that  though  easy, 
good-natured,  and  somewhat  indolent,  he  had 
yet  stem  and  decided  points  in  his  character, 
and    that    nothing   so   enraged   him,    or   ren- 
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button-holder,  Gokmel  Cactaft,  who  eren  crosaed 
over  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stzcet,  for 
the  express  purpoee  of  {bang  him  ! 

*'*  Mr.  BuDce,*'  saud  the  Colonel,  holding  forth 
his  ungloved  right  hand,  ^I  am  most  h^ifij 
to  see  you,  and  apparenthr  in  the  eojqyment 

of  excellent  health.     How  is  Tonr  wonhj  mide, 

•   >** 
sir: 

*'  Prettv  weU,**  replied  Peregrine,  eooDv 
and  terselv. 

*'  He  wears  weD,  Mr.  JBonee;  indeed,  con- 
sidering his  years — I  saj,  oonsideriii^  his  Tean» 
sir.  for  age  makes  a  great  diflereDoe  in  looks 
— I  know  no  one  who  wears  so  wdL  And 
what  have  }*ou  been  doing  with  yonrseir  this 
fine  day  f  Walking  with  the  young  ]adies» 
hey  r  and  the  speaker  made  a  foint  atiempi 
at  a  smile. 

Annoyed  at  this  mal^profm  remark,  Bnnoe, 
thinking  to  annoy  the  Cokmel  in  recum,  said 
spitefully.  **I  hope,  Gdonel  GacCas,  yoo  have 
quite  recovered   the  e&ete  of  ramr  acciilent 
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at  the  ball.  When  I  heard  of  it,  I  became 
quite  uneasy,  fearing  it  might  be  attended 
with  serious  consequences  at  your  time  of 
life." 

"  Mr.  Bunce,"  replied  the  Colonel,  with 
infinite  gravity,  "that  accident,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  is  without  exception  the  most 
extraordinary  I  ever  met  with — so  extraordinary, 
sir,  that  even  to  this  day  I  am  puzzled  to 
account  for  it.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  I 
was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  right 
under  a  chandelier,  so  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible not  to  see  me,  when  suddenly  Miss 
Misty  came  butting  against  me  like  a  goat, 
and  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  knocked  me 
down — fairly  knocked  me  down,  Mr.  Bunce  ! 
It  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  knocked  down  by 
a  lady,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  add,  it 
will  be  the  last.  Whether  it  was  the  result 
of  design  or  accident,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say — 
let  us  hope  it  was  the  latter,  for  a  joke  is  a  joke, 
sir;   but  to  be  pitched   neck  and   heels  down 
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stairs,  when  one  is  in  the  midst  of  an  argnment 
with  a  friend,  is,  in  my  humble  opinion — I  saj, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  Mr.  Bonce — any  thing 
but  a  joke ;  at  least  I  cannot  see  the  droDeiy 
of  it." 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  most 
lively  and  social  of  the  Latin  poets,  Hotmb, 
described  the  sufferings  he  underwent  from 
the  prosy  conversation  of  a  hore  whom  he 
accidentally  met  in  the  Via  Sacra  —  one  of 
the  fashionable  promenades  of  Borne;  and 
the  description  applies  with  singular  ai^Msite- 
ness  to  the  suflerings  Bunce  endured  at  the 
hands  of  his  persecutor.  Colonel  Cactus.  He 
made  many  efforts  to  rid  himself  of  his  pro- 
lix acquaintance,  by  rigidly  confining  himsdf 
to  curt  monosyllabic  answers  to  his  varioiis 
remarks  about  the  weather,  the  races,  the 
fashionable  arrivals  and  departures,  &c.  ;  and 
at  last  only  accomplished  his  ddiveranoe  by 
taking  out  his  watch,  and  abruptly  movii^ 
off,    on    the    plea  that   he    had  ooe  (v  two 
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visits  to  pay,  which  must  be  paid  without  loss 
of  time. 

But,  alas !  Peregrine  got  out  of  the  frying-pan 
only  to  fall  into  the  fire ;  for  no  sooner  had 
he  shaken  off  Colonel  Cactus,  than  he  stumbled 
up  against  old  Misty,  just  a  few  doors  off  the 
Clarendon  ! 

He  tried  hard  to  avoid  being  recognized ; 
but  it  wouldn''t  do,  for  the  old  fellow  was  bent 
on  having  a  chat  with  him,  and  said,  in  his  most 
imposing  manner,  *'  Happy  to  see  you,  my  young 
friend ;  I  have  just  been  to  call  on  your  uncle, 
who  is  unquestionably  a  sensible  man,  and  knows 
the  world;  but  between  you  and  me,  he  has 
got  some  very  queer  crotchets  in  his  head,  for 
when  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  my  speech,  which 
is  only  just  out,  and  as  a  mark  of  special 
regard  wrote  *  with  the  author*s  compliments^ 
in  the  title-page,  he  thanked  me  for  it,  it  is  true, 
but  immediately  added,  that  these  things  were 
out  of  his  way — that  he  had  no  fancy  either  for 
making  or  reading  speeches, — and  that  in  nine 
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ter  late  than  never,  Perry/**  said  he;  "  and  what 
hick!  Has  Betsey  capitulated — surrendered 
at  discretion— or  am  I  to  be  kept  waiting  here, 
till  it  pleases  her  to  come  to  a  decision  ?^^ 

''  We  can  leave  Leamington,  uncle,  as  soon 
as  you  please,  and  the  sooner  the  better."*^ 

"  Heyday  !  What^s  in  the  wind  now  ?  Why, 
you  were  quite  horrified  at  the  idea  of  my 
leaving,  this  morning !  Has  any  thing  un- 
pleasant occurred  to  cause  this  sudden  change  f" 

'^  Yes,  I  have  been  treated  in  a  most  unex^ 
pected  manner,^^  was  Peregrine^s  vague  reply. 

"  Got  your  ears  boxed,  hey  ? — Betsey^s  full 
of  her  fun,  you  know.*" 

"  I  wish  that  was  the  worst ;  but  Maria 
Grayson,  now  Mrs.  Towsey,  has  arrived,  to- 
gether with  the  M'Lamips ;  and  Miss  Misty 
having  of  course  been  duly  informed  of  my 
failure  in  both  these  quarters,  has  very  coolly  set 
me  down  as  a  mere  fortune-hunter — a  Bufus 
Ghasemore — and  as  such,  formally  given  me 
my  dismissal.'" 

l5 
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''  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  you  are  too  sensitive 
by  half." 

"  Sensitive  !"  replied  Peregrine  hastily ;  "  it's 
high  time  to  be  sensitive  when  a  man  is  flaUy 
told  by  a  lady  that  he  is  a  mercenaiy  adven- 
turer ?"" 

''  Impossible !  What  can  the  Towseys  or 
the  M'Lamips  have  told  Betsey  to  your  dis- 
credit T 

'^  Nothing,  if  they  adhered  strictly  to  truth ; 
but  you  know,  uncle,  what  an  ingenious  way 
some  women  have  of  confounding  truth  with 
falsehood.  A  plausible  case  was  made  out 
against  me,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Miss 
Misty  would  not  hear  me  say  a  word  in  my 
defence." 

'^  Then,  by  Gk)d,  she  shaD  hear  me !"  said 
uncle  Oliver,  with  a  generous  burst  of  emotion, 
''  ay,  and  her  old  fool  of  a  St^ther  too,  who  has 
been  here  boring  me  to  death  about  sonie 
stupid  pamphlet  or  other.  A  young  feUow^s 
cliaracter  shall  not  be  lied  away  in  this  manner. 
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YouVe  done  nothing  you  need  be  ashamed 
of,  Perry,  so  I'll  stand  your  friend  with  the 
Mistys.  I  warrant  me,  we*U  soon  bring  Betaey 
to  a  right  way  of  thinking.*' 

"  Uncle  Oliver,"  exclumed  Peregrine,  turning 
quite  pale  with  apprehension, "  I  beg — I  entreat 
you  not  to  interfere  in  this  matter.  Consider 
my  feelings'' — 

"  Consider  the  devil  !  PIl  consider  nothing 
but  how  to  see  you  righted." 

"  But  I  have  no  wish  to  be  righted, 
for"— 

"  But  you  shall  be  righted  ;  IVe  said  it,  and 
I'll  stick  to  it." 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  obaerved  Peregrine 
anxioasly,  "  if  you  really  wish  to  serve  me, 
you'll  take  no  further  steps  in  this  matter. 
Miss  Misty  has  dismissed  me ;  the  act  was 
voluntary  on  her  part;  and  I  have  too  much 
pride  and  self-respect  to  renew  our  intercourse, 
under  any  circumstances.  She  may  entertain 
just  what  opinion  she  pleases  of  me,  for  I'm 
l6 


—  I  tdlil  you  so  on 
so  agiiiii.  I'rtdt  and 
tut,  lad — twenty  ti 
be  sacrificed  to  your 
of  the  world,  and  vie 
light  than  you  do." 

"But  I  no  longe 
Misty,  uncle." 

"  But  I  aay  you  d( 
than  ever.  Now  doi 
ridiculoua  fashion:  yo 
of  your  voice  —  coni 
of  your  affectioD.  Vi 
spite  all  the  oppositic 
away   went  the  stui 
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felt  too  truly  that  his  last  faint  glimmerii^  of 
hope  was  extinguJBhed.  His  complicated  web  of 
artifice  was  now  about  to  be  unravelled — his 
real  character  exposed.  "  What  a  cursed 
unlucky  day ! "  he  kept  repeating  to  himself, 
as  he  paced  the  room  with  rapid  strides ;  "  two 
exposures  within  twelve  hours  .'  —  one  with 
Betsey — one  mth  my  uncle  —  and  a  lastii^ 
rupture  with  both  !  Those  damned  women  ! 
They  were  bom  to  be  my  ruin,  I  never  yet 
got  into  a  scrape,  that  a  petticoat  was  not 
at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  now  they  have  blasted 
all  my  prospects,  by  setting  me  at  loggerheads 
with  that  officious  old  uncle  of  mine  ! "  And  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  and  struck  his  forehead  in  a 
transport  of  rage  and  vexation. 

Two  hours  elapsed — two  tedious,  cheerless 
hours,  which  to  Peregrine's  tortured  mind 
seemed  an  absolute  et«mity.  How  fervently 
he  hoped  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  would 
come  to  his  relief — that  the  whole  existing 
dynasty  of  the  Mistys  might  he  invisihle  when 
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uncle  Oliver  called  ;  tliat  the  lirelv  BetKj 
might  be  laid  up  with  a  sprained  aocle,  &mi 
v&tdting  over  a  tive-baired  gate  to  the  sound  of 
M'Larrup'a  koj-bugle  ;  tliat  her  re^»ectai 
mother  might  be  labouring  under  a  cold  d 
more  than  or^nary  seventy ;  and  her  fitther 
be  again  holding  forth  at  the  Lying-in  lustitn- 
tion,  to  the  delight  and  astonlshmeDt  of  all  vht 
heard  him !  But  there  was  no  such  luck  for  tlu 
doomed  fortune-hunter,  who  sullenly,  and  mtk 
his  mind  prepared  for  the  worst,  an'ait«d  bk 
imcle's  return, 

Anotlier  half-hour  paseed ;  at  length  a  faeaij 
step  ascended  the  stairs,  the  door  opened — and 
in  stalked  Oliver  Bunce,  Never  had  Peregrine 
seen  his  countenance  wear  such  an  expresaoo 
The  frankness  and  goad-nature  that  fonned  it 
principal  cliarm  were  gone ;  and  there  was  k 
firmness  and  decision  in  the  compreesed  lipe, 
a  sternness  in  the  knit  brows  and  Aashiug  oyea, 
that  took  his  ^Tetched  nephew  by  surprise, 
prepared  as  he  was  for  an  explosion.     Ue 
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one  hurried  glance  at  the  old  man,  as  he  quietly 
took  his  seat,  and  in  that  one  glance  read  his 
destiny. 

"  Young  man,"  said  uncle  Oliver,  with  a  stem 
but  calm  demeanour  that  denoted  an  inexorable 
determination  of  purpose,  ^^  I  have  seen  Miss 
Misty,  and  am  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  you  were  so  anxious  that  I  should  hold  no 
communication  with  her.  Your  mean,  ungener- 
ous behaviour  to  Margy  Minton  and  her  sister ; 
and  what,  if  possible,  is  still  worse,  your  deser- 
tion of  Maria  Grayson,  at  the  instant  you  were 
informed  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Nobbatops ; 
— all  this  is  known  to  me.  Betsey — generous 
girl ! — would  fain  have  shielded  you,  not  wish- 
ing you  to  suffer  in  my  estimation;  but  my 
suspicions  being  once  awakened,  I  was  resolved 
to  be  satisfied  to  the  fullest  extent,  and,  step  by 
step,  wrung  the  whole  truth  from  her,  as  it  was 
disclosed  to  her  by  the  M'Lamips  and  the 
Towseys.  I  say  nothing  of  the  duplicity  you 
have  shown  in  all  your  communications  with  me. 
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and  the  artful  manDer  in  which  jou  hare  plajed 
upon  the  easy  credulousneaB  of  my  nature ;  but 
never — never,  to  the  longest  day  of  my  life,  wiD 
I  acknowledge  as  a  relation,  or  even  as  an 
associate,  the  man  who  could  be  guilty  of  such 
black  ingratitude  as  you  have  shown  towards 
your  benefactors  the  Nobbatops,  and  who  could 
desert  an  innocent,  affectionate,  confiding  girl — 
the  girl,  too,  of  your  own  free  choice — at  a  time 
when  her  ver^'  misfortunes  should  hare  rendned 
her  doubly  dear  to  you  !  Mr,  Peregrine  Bunce, 
I  wish  yon  no  harm ;  I  have  no  intention  to 
reproach  you ;  but  henceforth,  j'onng  man,  we 
are  strangers  to  each  other .'  Not  a  word.  Sir — 
my  mind  is  made  up,  and  no  power  on  earth  can, 
or  shall,  alter  my  determination.  I  could  fotgive 
extravagance — I  could  find  an  excuse  even  for 
profligacy  —  but  I  cannot  tolerate  meanness. 
There  is  a  something  in  the  crawling,  reptile, 
dastardly  chaiacter  of  your  proceedings,  that 
I  shrink  Irom,  with  absolute  loathing ;  and 
could  1  consent  to  hold  further    inteTcomne 
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with  you  —  knowing  what  I  now  know  —  I 
should  consider  myself  as  fitting  an  object  of 
contempt  as  yourself.^ 

As  the  fine-hearted  old  man  ceased  speaking, 
his  cringing  nephew  was  actually  about  to  fall  on 
his  knees,  and  implore  his  forgiveness;  when 
the  other,  who  observed  his  movements,  turned 
on  him  a  look  of  such  lofty  scorn,  that,  stung 
to  the  quick,  and. satisfied  that  there  was  no 
longer  a  hope,  Peregrine  at  once  threw  off  the 
sycophant,  and  observed,  in  a  spirit  of  vulgar 
bluster,  "  Since  I  find  you  so  inveterately  pre- 
judiced against  me,  that  you  will  not  hear  a 
word  I  have  to  say  in  my  defence,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  assuring  you  that  I  do  not 
care  two  straws  for  y6ur  bad  or  good  opinion. 
I  know  you  think  you  have  crushed  me ;  and 
that  at  this  moment  I  am  writhing  beneath 
your  cutting  sarcasms ;  but  never  were  you 
more  mistaken :  I  will  push  my  fortunes,  in 
spite  of  all  your  hostility;  and  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  you  will  be  as  ready  to   court 
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my  acquaintance,  as  I  am  now  to  remove  myself 
from  your  presence."" 

To  these  braggadocio  remarks,  uncle  Oliver 
did  not  condescend  to  reply,  but  calmly  quitted 
the  room,  while  late  that  same  evening  Pere- 
grine Bunco  started  by  the  Warwick  mail 
for  London.  It  was  clear  he  was  not  ^^  settled^ 
yet! 


Ji 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

It  was  about  two  months  after  the  events  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  chapter,  that  Peregrine 
Bunco,  as  he  was  walking  one  evening  down 
that  fine  avenue  of  trees  in  the  Begent'*s  Park 
that  leads  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  came 
suddenly  on  an  individual  who  was  seated  alone 
on  one  of  the  benches;  and  who,  as  he  passed, 
rose  from  his  seat  and  accosted  him,  when 
he  instantly  recognized  Mr.  Slobberton  Mawks, 
whom  he  had  last  seen  at  Leamington^  where 
he  figured  as  Mr.  Sanford  Montclaire  at  the 
exhibition  of  Animal  Magnetism. 

"  Ah,    Mr.  Mawks — Montclaire,   I    mean,**^ 
said  Peregrine,  taking  a  seat  beside  him,  '^  I  am 
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happy  to  see  you  again ;  and  pray,  what  has 
brought  you  into  this  part  of  the  worid  P 

^^  My  name  is  neither  Mawks,  nor  Mont- 
claire,^^  replied  the  ex-<nurate  of  Twigglesford. 

"  Indeed !  Have  you  got  another  alioi 
then  r  enquired  Bunco,  smiling. 

^^  I  now  go  by  the  name  of  Ezekiel  Hcddfiist,^ 
said  Mawks,  with  an  assumption  of  gravity. 

"  A  very  pretty  name  !*^  observed  Peregrine, 
^^  and  one  that  just  suits  your  complexion,  and 
the  serious  cut  of  your  phiz.  But  what  brings 
you  to  town!  I  thought  yon  were  travelling 
with  the  magnetic  professor,  M.  Le  Fou."" 

^^Oh  no,   I  have  left  him  neariy  six  weeks 


since."" 


^^  ^Vhy  so  i  Any  awkward  dispute,  aboot 
salary,  or  growing  dislike  to  be  made  a  pin- 
cushion of  r 

^^  These  were  certainly  among  my  chief 
objections  to  any  further  connexion  with  Le 
Fou,''  replied  Mawks.  ^^  The  truth  ia,  that 
at  one  of  the  Mesmeric  exhibitioiis  at  Glouceatar, 
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whither,  you  remember,  I  was  going  when  we 
last  parted,  the  company  who  witnessed  the 
experiments  were  so  eager  to  ascertain  whether 
I  was  really  and  truly  dead  to  all  feeling,  while 
entranced,  that  one  of  them,  afler  running  a 
corking-pin  right  through  my  cheek,  and  finding 
me  apparently  insensible  to  pain — though  I 
could  have  broken  the  fellow'*s  head  for  his 
officiousness — ^actually  proposed  to  cut  a  notch 
in  my  nose  with  his  pen-knife  !  You  may 
laugh,  Mr.  Bunce,  but  it  was  no  laughing 
matter  to  me ;  for  the  wi'etch  would  certainly 
have  made  my  nose  the  victim  of  his  scepticism, 
had  I  not  jumped  up  in  a  passion,  and  sent  him 
spinning  under  the  table  with  a  blow  of  my 
doubled  fist,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the 
professor,  the  astonishment  of  the  company, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  my  prospects  in  the 
Mesmeric  line  of  business.  However,  I  do  not 
regret  it  much,  for  a  shilling  a  pin  is  but  poor 
pay ;  and  even  when  on  one  occasion  an  arrant 
disbeliever  in  the  science  hammered  a  tenpenny 
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nail  up  to  the  head  between  my  jaws  nntfl 
it  stuck  fast  in  my  tongue,  the  profeamr 
only  gave  me  a  fourpenny  piece  extra  !^ 

^^  Monstrous  !      And  so  yon  cut  the  con- 
nexion r 

"  Just  so.'' 

^^  And  what  have  you  been  dcing  with  your- 
self since  f 

**  Why,  after  mature  consideration,  I  thought 
it  best  to  turn  patriot  again,  so  went  down 
to  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  I  gave  a 
series  of  anti-com-Uw  lectures,  and  inveighed 
fiercely  against  the  fiendish  selfishness  of  the 
landholders,  who  snatched  the  bread  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  poor  operative,  and  forced  him  to 
put  up  with  potatoes  instead.  But  I  found  that 
though  people  were  very  willing  to  hear  me, 
and  highly  praised  my  eloquence,  they  wov 
very  unwilling  to  pay  the  orator.  To  be  sure, 
they  gave  me  one  or  two  small  dinners;  and 
Mr.  Cobden  flattered  me  by  the  assorance  that 
my  sjJendid  abilities,  aided  bj  my  sound  piinci* 
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pies,  would  one  day  or  other  immortalize  me, 
but  I  found  it  all  moonshine;  and  when  I 
delicately  hint^  at  a  subscription,  some  of  the 
leading  anti-com-Iaw  agitators  told  me  that 
they  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  never  to 
subscribe  for  a  patriot,  for  it  was  establishing 
a  dangerous  precedent,  and  lowering  the  dignity 
of  his  vocation !  But  what  decided  me  on 
quitting  this  line  of  business  was  the  following 
circumstance.  Late  one  night,  after  presiding 
at  a  half-crown  anti-corn-law  dinner,  (gin  and 
pipes  included,)  I  was  found  agitating  for  the 
Charter  in  the  streets,  and  expatiating  on  the 
vast  pecuniary  sacrifices  I  had  made  in  the 
godlike  cause  of  free  trade  ;  and  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  being  instantly  suspended  in  my 
person,  I  was  carried  off  between  two  policemen 
to  the  station-house ;  and  next  morning  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  who,  being  utterly  wanting 
in  patriotic  sensibility,  fined  me  five  shillings  for 
being  drunk,  and  would  no  doubt  have  treated 
Brutus  and  Cato  in  the  same  nuumer,  had  they 
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been  brought  before  him  under  similar  circum- 
stances !  Finding  myself  thus  ungratefully 
rewarded  for  my  struggles  in  the  cause  of  the 
people,  I  packed  up  all  my  worldly  effects  in 
a  red  cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  and  started 
off  to  the  metropolis,  which  after  all  is  the  only 
proper  place  for  men  of  talent.**^ 

^^  And  what  is  your  vocation  now  V  inquired 
Bunce. 

^^  I  am  an  angel,^^  replied  Mawks  with  so- 
lemnity. 

'^  An  angel  l^  exclaimed  Bunce,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  idea  of  a  short  man  with  a  squint, 
and  a  nose  that  turned  up  like  a  fish-hook, 
presuming  to  call  himself  an  angel. 

'^  Yes,  an  angel,""  repeated  Mawks :  ^^  a  saintly 
gentleman  whom  I  picked  up  a  short  time  ago 
in  an  Islington  omnibus,  and  who  afterwards 
happened  to  hear  me  preach  in  the  streets  cm 
the  subject  of  the  Millennium,  introduced  me 
to  an  Irvingite  who  frequents  the  chapel  in 
Newman  Street;  and  I  made  such  an  impres- 
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aion  on  tbia  excellent  individual  by  my  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Unknown  Tongues,  that 
he  procured  me  the  appointment  of  one  of  the 
seven  angels  of  the  chapel  in  question ;  so  now 
I  stand  at  the  altar  on  Sundays  with  a  brazen 
candlestick  in  my  hand,  and  am  supported  by  a 
small  BubscriptJon  among  the  brethren,  till  I 
am  permitted  to  officiate  as  preacher.  I  must 
confess,  I  felt  a  little  foolish  at  first,  when  I  did 
duty  as  an  angel  with  a  big  brass  candlestick 
stuck  between  my  fingers  ;  but  I  soon  got  used 
to  it ;  besides,  were  it  not  so,  one  must  not 
quarrel  with  one's  bread  and  butter." 

"  Certainly  not,"  observed  Peregrine,  who 
was  fully  capable  of  appreciating  the  practical 
wisdom  and  beauty  of  this  sentiment. 

"  And  besides,"  continued  Mawks,  "  I  live  in 
hopes ;  for  the  methodistical  line  is  a  verj' 
promising  one,  and  sometimes  one  can  contrive 
to  pick  up  a  rich,  devout  widow,  or  old  maid. 
I  am  told  that  several  wealthy  ladies  attend  the 
New  Jerusalem  ;  and  should  I  get  tired  of  doing 
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duty  as  a  cherub  in  Newnum  Street,  I  think  it 
vcn-  likely  tliat  I  may  be  tempted  to  try  my 
Tiirtune  among  some  of  these,  which  at  any  rate 
ia  a  more  agreeable  speculation  than  having  pint 
thrust  into  your  check  at  a  shilling  a  pin,  and 
Tuurpeiicc  extra  for  a  tenpenny  nail !" 

"  Well,  1  wish  you  success  in  sU  yonr  epecu- 
lalionH.  whether  angelic  or  amatory,*"  observed 
liunce,  "  and  perhaps  one  of  these  days  I  may 
look  in  on  you  in  Newman  Street,  and  see  how 
you  acquit  yourst'lf  with  yonr  candlestick.  By- 
tUc-bye.  to  be  in  perfect  costume,  you  should 
H|iort  a  [lair  of  wings ;  for  an  angel  is  nothing 
witlinnt  two  wings  growing  out  of  his  shoulder- 
bladcs." 

"  Oh,  we're  not  particular  as  regards  cos- 
tume,'' said  Mawks. 

"  Dut  surely  you  don't  wear  the  same  dresa 
at  the  altar,  tliat  you  have  got  on  now,"  ex- 
claimed Peregrine. 

"  That's  just  as  I  please,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  fancy  a  cherub  in  shorts  !" 
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said  Bunce,  laughing,  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  crack  divers  dull  jokes  on  the  subject ;  when, 
having  expended  all  his  ammunition,  he  bade 
his  amiable  companion  adieu,  and  resumed  his 
walk  towards  the  garden. 

The  above  conversation,  Trivolous  as  it  was, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  scheming  Pere- 
grine's mind,  and  induced  a  serious  fit  of  medi- 
tation. He  was  more  particularly  struck  with 
Mawks'  cursory  allusion  to  those  wealthy  old 
maids  and  widows  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  conventicles,  and  asked  himself 
more  than  once  why  he  should  not  try  his  luck 
among  them,  as  a  serious  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent fortune.  What  indeed  was  to  prevent 
him  from  again  playing  the  part  of  "  Coclebs  in 
Search  of  a  Wife!"  He  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  methodiatical  line  during  his 
courtship  of  Afargy  Minton,  and  now  congratu- 
lated himself  on  it,  as  he  would  be  able  to  turn 
his  practical  knowledge  to  account.  Besides, 
he  felt  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should 
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get  hold  of  a  rich  wife  ;  first,  because  hk 
—though  sufiiicieDt  for  all  purpoees  d 
rational  independence — did  not  accord  idth  hii 
nutiote  of,  what  Thompson  calls,  "  an  elegant' 
Hufficioiicy  ;"  secondly,  because,  having  no  (ixe^ 
sU^y  habits  of  businees,  uid  no  trade  or 
lirofcssiun,  matrimony  was  the  oiily  libel 
speculation  he  could  venture  on  ;  and  thirdly- 
Rod  tliis  was  hia  crowning  reason — because  I 

s  anxious  to  show  uncle  Oliver  that  he 
dn  without  him,  and  did  not  care  a  brass ' 
for   his   hostility.     Actuated   by 
motives,  Bmicc  resolved  to  lose  no 
set  to  work  at  once,  and  in  right 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

At  no  great  distance  from  Mecklenburg  Square 
— that  bleakest  and  most  inhospitable-looking 
of  squares,  in  whose  road  the  grass  grows  all 
the  year  round,  and  where  a  carriage,  or  even 
a  pedestrian,  is  seldom  seen — nothing,  in  fact, 
but  a  thick-set  servant-maid  or  two  carrying  a 
brace  of  moon-faced  babies  in  their  arms — 
where  no  one  ever  seems  either  to  give,  or  go 
out  to,  parties,  and  where  all  is  cheerless,  soli- 
tar}',  and,  as  it  were,  without  the  pale  of 
metropolitan  civilization, — at  a  short  distance 
from  this  deserted,  mciaacholy  square,  whose 
inhabitants,  we  should  imagine,  never  cracked 
a  joke  in  their  lives,  stands  a  formal  under- 
M  3 
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»ze<l  conventicle,  where  on  SnndkTs  uid  oo 
Wednesday  eTenings  a  motler  oongregatioo  as- 
semble, for  the  purpose  of  sioging  enthusiastic 
hrmns  in  the  key  of  a  tower-gun,  and  bemg 
electrified  by  the  minacious  discourse  of  a 
preacher,  who,  like  Boatswain  Smith,  desk 
largely  in  sulphur  and  biimstooe,  and  surpasaes 
even  Huntington  himself  in  his  supercilioDS 
contempt  for  the  niceties  of  syntax  and 
grammar. 

Hither  Peregrine,  who  now  lodged  in  Norfolk 
Street,  wended  his  way  accidentaDy  one  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  on  his  road  to  a  friend's  in 
PentonviUe.  Just  as  he  passed  the  conventicle, 
a  carriage  d^o^'e  up  to  the  door,  firom  which 
a  lady,  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  alighted,  and 
immediately  entered  the  building,  at  a  mincing, 
demure  pace,  and  with  eyes  bent  humbly  oo  the 
ground. 

Bunce,  whose  hHis  were  on  the  alert,  tbou^t 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  foDowiog  the  fiur 
widow ;   so    tucking    in    his    ahiit-coQar,  and 
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smoothing  bis  hair  straight  over  his  forehead, 
he  watched  her  into  a  pew,  of  which  she  was  the 
only  tenant,  and  saw  at  once  by  the  respect 
paid  her  by  the  pew-opener,  that  she  was  re- 
garded as  a  woman  of  some  consideration.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  took  up  a  position  as  near  to  her 
as  possible  in  the  aisle,  just  as  though  he  were 
looking  about  for  a  seat,  which,  the  chapel 
being  pretty  full,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  find. 

After  a  few  mmutes  of  apparent  irresolution 
and  timidity,  during  which  he  endeavoured  to 
catch  the  lady's  eye,  he  beckoned  to  the  pew- 
opener,  and,  thrusting  a  shilling  into  her  hand, 
asked  her  in  a  whisper,  if  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  pew,  as  there  was  only  one 
person  in  it,  and  there  seemed  to  be  little  or  no 
room  elsewhere.  The  woman,  propitiated  by 
his  timely  douceur,  made  immediate  application 
to  the  fair  widow  ;  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  pew-door  was  thrown  open  by  the  former, 
and  Peregrine  invited  to  enter. 

His  first  step  being  thus  gained,  he  loflt  not 
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a  moment  in  improving  his  (^qportunity,  but  pot 
on  a  face  of  most  imposing  sanctity,  and  joined 
in  the  hymn,  which  was  then  being  song  by  the 
congregation,  with  exceeding  seal ;  indeed  he 
played  his  part  so  famously — so  infiunoosly 
would  be  the  fitter  term,  for  as  nothing  more 
becomes  a  man  than  true,  unaffected  piety,  so 
nothing  is  more  infamous  than  the  assumption 
of  it,  and  nothing  better  deserves  exposure — 
that  more  than  once  he  detected  his  fair  nei^ 
hour  stealing  a  glance  towards  him  out  of  the 
comers  of  her  pious  eyes !  and  before  the 
service  was  concluded,  she  had  even  gone  the 
length  of  offering  him  her  hymn-book;  which 
he  accepted  with  an  air,  three  parts  devotion, 
and  one  part  gallantry. 

When  the  service  was  over,  he  made  no 
further  attempt — sly  dog ! — at  an  acquaintance 
with  the  lady,  but  quitted  her  with  a  profound 
bow  at  the  chapel-door,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  carriage  bore  her  from  his  longing 
eyes,   while    he  slowly  retraced  his  steps    to 
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Norfolk  Street,  blessing  the  lucky  accident  that 
had  so  unexpectedly  thrown  in  his  way  a  widow, 
whom  he  guessed  to  be  as  rich  as  Mrs.  Mim- 
miny,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  find  ere  long 
equally  ready  to  throw  off  her  weeds,  and 
accept  him  as  her  liege  lord. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  he  again  presented 
himself  at  the  chapel,  but  this  time  with  a 
hymn-book  of  his  own ;  and  among  aU  the 
numerous  congregation  there  was  not  one  who 
exhibited  more  decided  indications  of  piety 
than  the  "  regenerated'*'*  Bunce.  Greatly,  how- 
ever, to  his  disappointment,  the  lady  was  not 
present;  but  not  wishing  to  throw  away  a 
chance,  he  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  aisle,  and  then  coolly  took  possession  of  her 
pew;  which  he  had  scarcely  done,  when  she 
made  her  appearance,  dressed  as  before,  with 
remarkable  primness,  but  looking  exceedingly 
confused,  at  the  idea,  no  doubt,  of  being  so  late. 
Of  course,  he  made  a  polite  offer  to  evacuate 
the  premises,  but  a  look  convinced  him  that  he 
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WB8  welcome  to  remain ;  and  he  readfly  availed 
himself  of  the  gracious  permission.  As  it  was 
raining  hard  when  they  came  out  of  the  chapel, 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  do  less  than  ofitr  her 
the  shelter  of  his  umbrella ;  which  she  accepted 
with  a  look  of  meek  and  modest  thankfulness 
that  elevated  the  ingenuous  young  man  to  the 
seventh  heaven. 

No  sooner  had  the  carriage  driven  off,  than 
quick  as  lightning  Peregrine  hailed  a  return 
cab,  and,  jumping  into  it,  directed  the  cabman  to 
follow  the  vehicle,  and  keep  it  carefully  in  sight. 
The  fellow,  who,  like  most  of  his  fraternity,  had 
an  intuitive  quickness  of  perception,  winked  his 
eye  knowingly,  by  way  of  answer,  and  then 
scrambling  up  to  his  box,  applied  his  whip  witli 
such  hearty  energy  to  the  established  raw  of  his 
lean,  sineviy  hack,  that  he  had  the  gi-eatest 
possible  diflBculty  in  not  distancing  the  carriage, 
instead  of  jogging  along  soberly  in  the  rear. 

In  due  time  the  coach  stopped  at  a  grave, 
old-fashioned  looking  house  in  Gower  Street; 
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on  ascertaining  which  fact,  Peregrine  dismissed 
the  cab,  and  took  an  accurate  geographical 
survey  of  the  premises  ;  and  having  made  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  exact  longi- 
tude and  latitude,  bearings  north  and  south,  &c. 
of  the  fair  Unknown^s  mansion,  he  hurried  back 
to  his  lodgings  with  all  the  self-satisfaction 
of  a  good  man  who  has  just  fulfilled  a  sacred 
duty. 

His  next  point  was,  to  find  out  the  widow^s 
name,  to  which  end  he  diligently  consulted 
the  Court  Calendar ;  but  as  this  gave  him  no 
information  on  which  he  could  rely,  the  volume 
happening  to  be  an  old  one,  he  called  himself 
at  the  house  on  the  following  Wednesday  even- 
ing, when — as  he  rightly  guessed — the  fair  de- 
votee  would  be  at  chapel,  and  enquired  for  a 
Mrs.  Tomkins ;  and  being  told  that  no  lady 
of  that  name  lived  there,  asked  in  return 
who  did,  and  was  informed  by  a  smart  servant- 
maid  that  it  was  Mrs.  Colonel  Camaby. 

"  Mrs.  Colonel  Camaby  l^  said  Bunce,  linger- 
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ing  on  the  name  with  great  satisfactioD,  *'*'  good ; 
then  she  is  sure  to  be  respectable,  and  must 
have  an  independent  fortune  of  her  own ;  for 
she  could  not  keep  a  carriage,  and  an  establiab- 
raent  in  Gower  Street,  on  her  pension  as  an 
officer'^s  widow.  God  grant  I  may  have  no 
rivals  in  her  favour ;  but,  alas  !  nothing  is  more 
likely,  for  these  well-jointured  dames  are  soon 
snapped  up.  ^V^ell,  rivals  or  no  rivals,  one 
thing  is  clear, — namely,  that  whatever  I  do,  I 
must  do  quickly.  There  must  be  no  shilly- 
shallying in  the  business;  it  is  one  thing  to 
court  a  maid,  and  another,  a  widow.  These  last 
like  promptitude  and  decision  in  love-matters, 
and,  ogad,  Mrs.  Colonel  Gamaby  shall  find  me 
prompt  and  decided  enough.  Ill  woo  her, 
and  win  her,  before  she  well  knows  what  she'^s 
about — carry  her  by  storm  ere  she  has  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  a  siege.**^ 

From  this  moment  Peregrine  assiduously 
cultivated  a  puritanical  length  and  gravity  of 
phiz,    discarded  shirt-collars,   and   would    have 
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kept  his  hair  close-cropped,  had  he  not,  on 
taking  a  peep  into  the  glass,  ascertained  that  it 
would  make  him  look  quite  a  fright ;  and  he 
had  shrewdness  enough  to  know  that  widows — 
no  matter  how  devout — are  seldom  in  any  des- 
perate hurry  to  fall  in  love  with  frights.  So  he 
decided  on  letting  his  hair  remain  in  statu  quo, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  he  discreetly 
curtailed  the  flowing  luxuriance  of  his  side- 
curls. 

Be  sure,  it  was  not  long  ere  he  again  presented 
himself  at  the  chapel,  and,  taking  up  a  position 
where  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  catch  Mrs.  Colonel 
Gamaby'*s  eye,  he  made  a  point  of  distinguishing 
himself  by  the  strictness  of  his  devotional  ex- 
ercises. Whose  eyes  were  more  scrupulously 
bent  on  the  Minister!  Who  sung  a  hymn 
through  the  nose  with  more  unction!  Who 
sighed  more  profoundly,  from  the  conviction  that 
he  was  an  awful  sinner!  Such  a  perfect  hu- 
mility was  there  in  his  manner,  and  the  sub- 
dued    expression    of   his   carefidly    disciplined' 
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countenance,  that  one  or  two  old  ladies  in  the 
neighbouring  pews  already  began  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  him,  and  to  regard  him  with  scarcely 
concealed  admiration,  as  a  model  to  all  the 
young  men  of  the  day. 

At  first,  Mrs.  Camaby,  in  whose  immediate 
neighbourhood  he  always  took  special  care  to 
station  himself,  accorded  him  no  further  fiivour 
than  she  might  have  accorded  to  any  other 
pious  young  man  who  had  politely  held  an  um- 
brella over  her  in  the  rain ;  but  by  degrees  his 
punctual  attendance  at  the  chapel  began  to  fix 
her  attention,  and,  insensibly  as  it  were,  to  claim 
her  regard.  He  seemed  so  moral — so  virtuous 
— so  every  thing  that  a  gentleman  should  be ! 
And  then  his  bow,  when  on  one  occasion  he 
picked  up  her  hymn-book,  which  she  had  dropped 
on  quitting  the  pew — it  was  so  courteous 
—  so  graceful  !  Surely  he  could  not  be 
one  of  those  clever,  needy  fortune-hunters 
who  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  wealthy 
tnaids  and  widows  !  No,  he  must  be  respectaUe, 
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for  his  manners  betokened  one  used  to  good 
society,  and  perfectly  at  ease  on  the  score  of 
income;  and  satisfied  in  her  own  mind  as  to 
these  two  important  points,  the  fair  dame  no 
longer  hesitated  to  return  the  bow  with  which 
he  invariably  saluted  her  on  entering  or  quitting 
the  chapel ;  and  at  length,  despite  her  exceed- 
ing shyness  and  sensitiveness,  she  even  found 
courage  to  say  "  Yes,*"'  in  reply  to  his  observa- 
tion one  evening  that  they  had  heigxL  a  charming 
discourse ! 

From  one  word  this  exemplary  couple  by  some 
means  or  other  got  on  to  two,  and  from  two  to 
a  complete  sentence.  Thus  matters  stood,  when 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  to  which  Peregrine  had 
so  often  vainly  trusted,  for  the  first  time  turned 
up  in  his  favour,  and  gave  a  wonderful  lift  to  his 
prospects.  It  happened  that  one  Wednesday 
evening,  Mrs.  Colonel  Camaby  had  left  her  h}  mn- 
book  behind  her  in  the  pew — no  doubt  ftt)m 
forgetfulness  ;  and  Bunco  having  discovered  the 
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precious  volume,  and  found  her  aildress  writWn 
fully  and  distinctly  in  the  title-page,  felt  that  he 
was  bound  hy  all  the  Holentn  ties  that  can  bind 
a  f^ntlcman,  to  return  it  to  her  in  person :  so 
called,  aent  up  bis  card,  and  was  ahovm  In 
a  smirking  servant-maid  into  the  dra wine- 
Mrs.  Carnaby,  who  was  reclining  negligently 
CD  a  sofa  in  an  attitude  which  set  off  ber 
figure  to  the  ^atest  advantage,  appeared  at  fiist 
a  little  eitibarrassed  and  perjilexed  by  his  un- 
expected visit ;  but  Peregrine  was  so  very 
respectful,  and  talked  so  much  about  religion, 
and  so  little  on  sentimental  subjects,  that  her 
reserve  and  cautiou  were  insensibly  lulled  to 
sleep ;  and  when  gradually  and  adroitly  lie 
turned  the  conversation  on  himself — statc-d  who 
he  was,  and  what  he  was,  and  how  bleat  he  was 
in  the  affections  of  a  rich  and  pious  unde,  who 
destined  him  for  his  sole  heir — there  was  so 
much  tact  and  unassumiugncss  in  his  egotism. 
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that  the  good-natured  lady  not  only  listened 
to  him  with  forbearance,  but  even  encouraged 
him  with  a  smile  of  the  most  captivating  sweet- 
ness. 

The  ice  once  broken,  matters  went  on  swim- 
min^y.  The  widow  e>'idently  did  not  dislike 
Bunco,  though  she  maintained  a  becoming  dis- 
tance; and  when  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
deference  he  requested  permission  to  call  again, 
and  continue  an  acquaintance  so  unexpectedly 
commenced,  she  gave  him  that  sort  of  equivocal 
reply,  which,  without  conceding  a  favour  asked, 
does  not  absolutely  refuse  it.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent book,  he  assured  her,  written  by  a 
pious  friend  of  his,  an  occasional  preacher 
at  Peckham,  which  he  should  be  most  de- 
lighted to  lend  her,  as  it  was  exceedingly 
refreshing  to  the  soul :  accordingly,  on  his 
next  visit,  he  brought  with  him  a  small  volume 
of  poems,  entitled  "  Sacred  Cooings,'^  which 
he  had   casually  picked  up  at  a  book-stall  in 
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the  chaste  miid  polished  ndgfabouriiood  of  the 
BUekfriais  RoAd. 

""  One  shoulder  o(  mutton,"^  smys  the  old  adage, 
"^drives  down  another;^  and  in  cases  like  the 
present,  one  Tisit  inTariaUy  paTes  the  way 
for  another.  Peregrine  now  made  frequent 
ealk  in  Gower  Street;  and  the  more  he  saw 
of  Mrs.  Colonel  Gkmaby,  the  more  he  fdt  con- 
vinced that  she  was  just  the  sort  of  woman  to 
make  him  happy.  She  was  generally  alone  when 
he  called,  which  at  first  rather  surprised  him, 
for  he  had  imagined  that  a  rich  widow,  even 
though  of  a  devout  turn,  would  have  had  hosts 
of  congenial  acquaintances :  but  she  soon  ex> 
plained  this  matter  to  his  entire  satisfiMrtion ; 
her  retired  mode  of  life,  she  said,  was  wholly 
voluntary  on  her  part,  for  she  had  given  up  aD 
society  since  the  death  of  her  lamented  Gamaby ; 
many  kind  friends  had  endeavoured  to  turn 
her  back  into  the  worid  ;  and  the  Jobsons 
of  Wimpole  Street,  and  the  Dobeons  of  Oaven- 
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dish  Square,  were  constantly  sending  her  in- 
vitations to  their  parties ;  but  she  refused  all 
solicitations  of  the  sort  ;  the  dear  ColonePs 
death  had  for  ever  put  an  end  to  her  taste 
for  gaiety,  and  her  thoughts  were  now  bent, 
not  on  this  world,  but  on  that  which  is  to  come. 
Her  kind  and  affectionate  brother.  Captain 
Allan — to  whom  she  should  be  most  happy 
to  introduce  Mr.  Bunco — frequently  joked  her 
about  her  serious  turn  of  mind ;  but  being 
himself  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  nature,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  her  feelings ; 
so  she  was  thrown  completely  on  her  own 
resources,  and  felt  in  some  degree  quite  an 
isolated  creature ;  and  as  she  said  this,  a  pearly 
tear  found  its  way  down  her  innocent  nose, 
and  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  tender 
heart  of  Bunco,  that,  but  for  the  etiquette  of 
the  thing,  he  could  have  hugged  her  from 
pure  sympathy ! 

When  he  next  called,  he  found,  on  entering 
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the  drawing-room,  a  gentleman  engaged  in  close 
confabulation  with  Mrs.  Gamaby.  Both  rose 
on  his  entrance;  and  the  lady  observing  that 
he  looked  a  little  surprised  and  embarrassed* 
hastened  to  introduce  him  to  h&r  brother, 
Captain  Allan,  whom  she  had  mentioned  to 
him  a  day  or  two  before,  and  who  had  only 
just  returned  from  a  flying  visit  to  some 
military  friends  at  Windsor.  The  Captain, 
who  was  a  smart-looking  man,  with  huge 
whiskers  and  moustachios,  and  a  thick,  red 
hand,  about  the  size  of  a  shoulder  of  lamb, 
received  Bunce  with  ready  off-hand  courtesy, 
and,  taking  a  seat  beside  him,  engaged  hiro 
in  instant  conversation  about  the  weather,  the 
unusual  dulness  of  the  season  in  town,  the 
state  of  affairs  in  China,  &c.  Finding  him 
a  remarkably  frank  and  chatty  man,  and  full 
of  a  sort  of  rough,  jovial  humour.  Peregrine 
soon  felt  himself  quite  at  home ;  but  observing 
the  uneasiness  that  it  occasioned  Mrs.  Camaby, 
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he  cautiouBly  refrained  from  laugliiiig  at  any 
of  his  quizzical  allusions  to  her  serious  turn 
of  mind ;  and  quitted  the  house,  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  Captain,  though  much  too 
(i|)en  and  careless  in  his  mamier  to  be  a  shrewd 
man  of  the  world,  was  at  least  an  excellent 
fellow,  and  quite  as  easy  to  be  managed  as  his 
artless  and  unafiected  sister. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"  How  do  you  like  this  wine.  Dunce  T"  i 
claimed  Captain  Allan,  as  they  were  dttJng 
together  one  day  after  dinner  in  Gower  Street 
whither  Peregrine  Lad  been  specially  iuviia 
by  the  gallant  officer,  who,  at  the  desire  d 
Mra.  Camaby,  officiated  as  host. 

"  Capital !  "  was  the  reply ;  "  uever  tast«d 
better  in  my  life." 

"  It  ought  to  be  good ;  for  it  belonged  U 
ray  late  brutlier- In-law,  who  was  an  admirabfaj 
judge  of  wine,  and  liked  to  see  his  friends  enjojr 
themselves,  Ah,^'  itdded  the  Captain  with  1 
sigh,  "  things  are  strangely  altered  since  hil 
time  '." 
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"  Has  he  been  long  dead  V  enquired  Pere- 
grine. 

"  About  a  year,  I  think ; — try  one  of  these 
olives;  they ''re  the  best  Spanish,  and  as  fresh 
as  a  daisy  .''^ 

''  His  widow  seems  to  take  his  loss  cruelly  to 
heart,"  observed  Bunce. 

"  Never  saw  such  grief  in  my  life,  as  when 
she  first  heard  of  his  death !  Down  she  went, 
dead  as  mutton,  on  the  floor  in  a  fit ! — in  hys- 
terics every  day  for  a  month  after — obliged 
to  have  her  head  shaved,  and  wear  a  wig  for 
nearly  half  a  year — never  been  the  same  woman 
since."*^ 

''  Was  he  a  pleasant  man  in  company.  Colonel 
Camaby !"''  asked  Peregrine. 

"Oh,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  society  !"  re- 
plied the  Captain ;  "  told  a  capital  story,  was 
fond  of  his  joke,  and  sang  like  an  angel.  ''Twas 
a  thousand  pities  his  going  off  in  the  way  he  did 
— such  a  fine  fortune  as  he  had,  too  ! "' 

''  Going  off.  Captain !  I  don^t  understand 
you."" 
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''  What,  has  my  sister  never  told  you  the 
particulars  of  his  death  i^ 

''  She  once,  I  remember,  said  something  about 
his  dying  nobly  in  his  countiy^s  cause ;  but  as 
the  subject  seemed  to  affect  her,  of  course  I  did 
not  press  my  enquiries,^  observed  Bunco. 

''  Dying  nobly  l'^  replied  G^>tain  Allan,  who 
was  somewhat  fond  of  exaggerated  forms  of 
si)eech :  "  sir,  the  colonel  died  like  a  hero  !  He 
was  a  perfect  Brutus,  sir, — a  Brutus  every  inch 
of  him,  by  God  !  Was  among  the  first  to  mount 
the  walls  at  Canton,  when  just  as  he  was 
waving  the  British  flag  over  the  bodies  of  a 
couple  of  Chinese  officers,  whom  he  had  cot 
down  with  his  broad  sword,  he  was  struck  by 
a  random  shot,  taken  prisoner,  and  two  days 
afterwards  hanged  by  order  ot  Gonunisaioner 
Lin  !  Shocking  business,  wasn^t  it !  To  think 
that  80  fine  a  fellow  should  have  been  strung  up, 
like  a  dried  haddock,  by  a  set  of  barbarians  who 
wear  pig-tails,  and  get  drunk  on  opium !  I  have 
hated  the  sight  of  a  pig-tail  ever  since — but 
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why  don't  you  help  yourself!      The  Winer's  been 
standing  with  you  for  the  last  half-hour.'*' 

Peregrine  filled  his  glass,  and  then  resumed 
the  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  deceased 
colonel,  observing,  with  a  view  to  draw  his  host 
out — for  he  was  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  his  communicative  temper  was  the  result  of 
his  ignorance  of  the  world — that  it  was  at  least 
a  fortunate  thing  that  Mrs.  Camaby  had  been 
left  in  good  circumstances;  for  had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  thoughts  of  her  destitution  would  have 
deeply  embittered  her  husband's  last  moments. 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Captain  Allan ;  "  she 
has  no  cause  for  complaint  on  the  score  of 
fortune  ; — sl  pretty  sum  in  the  funds — thriving 
landed  estate  in  Lincolnshire — to  say  nothing  of 
some  ten  or  twenty  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  New  Road — so  far  as  these  can  make  her 
happy  and  comfortable,  she  has  every  reason  to 
be  so  ;  but  her  husband's  death,  sir, — the  idea 
of  his  having  been  hanged,  not  by  a  Christian 
Jack  Ketch,  in  a  decent  and  orderly  manner, 

VOL.  III.  N 
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but  by  a  damned  pig-tailed  Pagan — this  k  what 
she  can'*t  reconcile  herself  to — the  shodc  has 
been  terrible,  and  has  gradually  brought  on  that 
serious  turn  of  mind  which  you  now  obsenre  in 
her.  In  many  women  at  her  age  this  excesBiYe 
seriousness  would  be  mere  affectation,  bat  she  is 
all  sincerity,  which  quite  redeems  her  in  my  eyes, 
for  I  detest  your  canting  hypocrites.  No  of- 
fence, Bunce ;  for  though  I  understand  yoo^re 
somewhat  devoutly  disposed  yourself,  yet  I  can 
read  in  your  countenance  that  yours,  like  my 
sister^  is  the  devotion  of  the  heart;  and 
dammee,  sir,  I  love  a  good  Christian  as  weD  as 
any  man.'^ 

''  And  is  there  no  chance,  think  yon,  of  Mrs. 
Carnab/s  marrj-ing  .gain !  So  amiaUe,  wealthy. 
and,  I  may  add,  personable  a  lady  cannot  be 
without  admirers,^  exclaimed  Peregrine,  in 
what  he  thought  his  most  artful  and  inainnating 
manner. 

''  Why,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  that,"" 
replied  the  Captain ;  '^  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
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she'^ll  never  consent  to  fix  her  affections  on  any 
one  whom  she  has  reason  to  believe  looks  rather 
to  her  fortune  than  herself.  Being  all  dis- 
interestedness herself,  she  expects  to  find  the 
same  virtue  in  others ;  and  no  one  will  ever 
create  an  interest  in  her  heart  who  shows  too 
much  worldly  solicitude  regarding  her  property. 
She  can'^t  bear  to  have  it  thought  that  she  is 
respected  only  for  her  money,  and  on  this  point 
is  more  quick-witted  than  you  would  suppose. 
And  a  fortunate  thing  she  is  so;  for  London 
abounds  in  sharpers,  and  women,  situated  as  she 
is,  cannot  be  too  distrustful.'*^ 

These  observations  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  Peregrine,  who  piqued  himself  on  his 
knowledge  of  character,  and  his  tact  in  drawing 
others  out,  and  keeping  his  own  views  in  the 
dark.  Now,  thought  he,  I  see  how  the  land  lies, 
and  must  shape  my  course  accordingly.  It  wiD 
not  do,  at  least  before  marriage,  to  talk  to  Mrs. 
Gamaby    about    money-matters,   and  run  the 
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chance  of  splitting  upon  settlements.  No,  no, 
I  must  be  all  disinterestedness — ^vow  and  protest 
I  love  her  for  herself  alone,  and  even  go  the 
length  of  furnishing  the  funds  for  the  honeymoon 
out  of  my  own  pocket.  This  is  a  devilish  un- 
pleasant business,  by-the-by;  however,  there^s 
no  help  for  it ;  besides,  the  speculation  wiU  repay 
the  outlay  tenfold.  How  lucky  I  met  with  this 
shallow,  chattering  Captain  !  But  for  his  chance 
hints — and  he  little  thinks  how  valuable  they  are 
to  me  ! — I  should  have  sailed  on  a  wrong  tack, 
adopted  a  business-like  air  of  caution,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  have  lost  the  golden 
prize. 

When  Peregrine  next  called  oti  Mrs.  Gamaby, 
he  found  her  chatting  with  Captain  Allan,  and  a 
lively,  personable  young  man  whom  she  ad- 
dressed familiarly  as  ^^  Greorge,^  and  who  seemed, 
like  the  gallant  officer,  to  be  quite  on  free  and 
easy  terms  with  her. 

''  Mr.  Bunce,^  she  said,  as  that  ingenuous 
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and  disinterested  youth  entered  the  room, 
*^  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  cousin,  Mr. 
George  Montgomery.*" 

Peregrine  replied  by  a  stiff,  constrained  bow, 
which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  render  courteous, 
while  the  other  acknowledged  the  introduction 
merely  by  a  slight  nod  accompanied  by  a  look 
of  cool  indifference. 

George  !  Cousin !  thought  Bunce,  as  he  sat 
silent  in  his  chair,  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  chatting  carelessly  on  various  topics, — 
cousins  are  very  frequently  dangerous  relations, 
and  apt,  when  circumstances  favour  them,  to 
strengthen  their  affinity,  and  become  husband 
and  wife.  Egad,  I  must  delay  matters  here 
no  longer,  but  come  to  a  decision  at  once, 
and  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  or  I  may  chance 
to  find  a  formidable  rival  in  this  same  cousin 
George. 

Accordingly,  when  Mrs.  Camaby  and  her 
yoimg  relative  had  quitted  the  house,  to  discuss 
some    family  affairs,   as  the  former  observed, 
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poison.  To  be  sure,  she  would  gladly  see  him 
A  little  more  serious,  but  that  will  come  soon 
enough,  you  know.  Meantime,  Vm  positive 
he  likes  her;  and  when  thafs  the  case,  who 
knows  !-however,  it's  no  affiih-  of  mine-But, 
halloo,  Bunce  ! — what  the  devil  ails  you  i  Yon 
look  as  foolish  and  perplexed  as  a  calf  in  a 
butcher^s  cart ! ''' 

"A  mere  giddiness,  to  which  Fm  subject 
at  times,'**  replied  the  annoyed  Peregrine,  an- 
ticipating another  matrimonial  disappointment ; 
and  then,  under  the  pretext  that  the  fresh  air 
would  revive  him,  he  bade  a  hurried  adieu  to 
the  captain,  and  rushed  with  the  strides  of  an 
ogre  from  the  house. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  evening  following 
this  explanation,  Bunce  met  Mrs.  Camaby  at 
chapel ;  and  full  of  what  he  had  lately  heard, 
and  well  aware  that  widows  should  be  carried 
by  a  coup  de  main^  he  resolved  to  accompany 
her  home,  and  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
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to  come  at  once  to  an  understanding.  The 
image  of  ^^  Cousin  Creorge,^  with  his  broad 
shoulders  and  seductive  manners,  rose  like  a 
spectre  before  him,  scaring  away  every  thing 
in  the  shape  of  judgment  and  prudence ;  and 
accordingly  after  he  had  sat  chatting  for  some 
minutes  on  the  sofa  bende  Mrs.  Camaby,  he 
suddenly  found  himself  on  his  knees  before  her, 
pouring  forth  protestation  after  protestation 
with  a  fervour  and  vehemence  that  put  him 
into  an  a\iful  state  of  perspiration,  while  the 
mellow  evening  sun — as  a  novelist  would  say — 
streamed  in  at  the  windows,  shedding  a  halo 
round  the  head  of  the  sanctified  widow,  and 
imparting  even  to  her  tortoise-shell  comb  a 
splendour  that  seemed  not  of  earth ! 

With  astonishment  bordering  on  incredulity, 
Mrs.  Camaby  listened  to  her  impassioned  lover^s 
protestations, — and  the  more  she  listened,  the 
more  nen'ous  she  became.  She  was  so  shocked 
— so  wholly  overcome — the  thought  of  marriage 
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reminded  her  so  painfully  of  her  poor  dear  mar- 
tyred Colonel,  who  with  his  wonted  generosity 
had  settled  his  all  upon  her — 

''  Settled  his  all ! ''  thought  Peregrine.  The 
remark  added  fuel  to  the  flame  that  already 
scorched  him.  "  Dearest  idol  of  my  soul/^ 
exclaimed  the  combustible  young  man,  ^'  deign, 
oh,  deign  to  be  mine,  and  perfect  my  felicity 
here  and  hereafter.  I  ask  but  to  possess  your 
heart,  and  fling  all  meaner  considerations  to  the 
winds.  What  is  fortune  if  unshared  by  you  ? 
What  is  life  itself  if  uncheered  by  the  magic  of 
your  sweet  presence  ?  I  care  not  for  your  wealth 
— ^perish  the  debasing  thought !  No,  I  have  a 
competence  sufficient  for  us  both — Three  hundred 
per  annum^  secured  on  mortgage  in  Kent — six 
thousand  three  per  cents — to  say  nothing  of  my 
expectations  at  the  death  of  my  respected  unde 
— an  infirm  old  gentleman  with  a  decided  liver 
complaint,  an  asthma  of  ten  years^  standing,  and 
a  dropsy  for  which  he  has  been  six  times  tapped; 
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ray  presumption  —  Alas,  what  am  I  saying? 
Love  has  driven  me  frantic,  and  the  hapless 
Camaby'*s  fate  will  ere  long  be  mine.  He  was 
hanged  by  Commissioner  Lin,  and  I  shall  meet 
this  night  the  same  fate,  and  be  buried  in  the 
suicide's  grave." 

*'  You  ask  my  forgiveness,  Mr.  Bunco,"'  re» 
plied  the  widow;  ^^you  have  it,  but  only  on 
condition  that  this  folly  be  not  repeated  C^  and 

■ 

she  looked  on  him  with  a  sweet  sad  smile,  that 
seemed  to  imply,  "  don't  hang  yourself  for  me; 
for  if  you  do,  the  mischief  will  be  irreparable  !'' 

Encouraged  by  the  touching  sweetness  of  her 
smile,  the  impassioned  Peregrine,  aware  that 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  resolved  at 
all  hazards  to  steal  a  march  on  the  broad- 
shouldered  George,  made  a  second  tug  at  Mrs. 
Camaby's  hand ;  and  having  this  time  succeeded 
in  capturing  it,  he  raised  it  to  his  enamoured 
lips,  and  imprinted  on  it  a  thousand  kisses; 
then  gently  rising,  and  placing  himself  again 
beside  the  widow  on  the  sofa,  his  arm — by  some 
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mysterious  means  or  other  —  gradually  stde 
round  her  ^-aist,  and  before  she  was  fully  aware 
of  her  close  proximity,  he  had  hugged  her  to 
his  heart  with  the  eneigy  of  a  Norway  bear; 
and  not  satisfied  with  the  flagrant  iniquity  of 
this  proceeding,  the  monster  actually  pressed 
his  lifis  to  hers,  and  began  kissing  awny,  as 
though  he  were  kissing  for  a  wager,  while  the 
half-stifled  lady  exclaimed  in  the  intervals  of 
each  embrace, — ^^  For  shame,  sir  !  unhand  me^ 
— I  entreat — I  insist — oh  goodness  gracious! 
Is  this  your  piety!  and  after  such  a  discourse 
as  we  heard  this  evening! — There,  there  he 
goes  again ! — Oh,  I  shall  fiiint ! — I  shall  scream ! 
— Let  me  go — for  mercy^s  sake  let  me  go  !*** 

But  the  more  Mrs.  Gamaby  cried  ^^let  note 
go  !  '^  the  closer  Bunce  stuck ;  and  at  length 
after  a  world  of  coaxings  and  entreatings,  and 
supplicatings,  and  threats  that,  if  she  rejected 
him,  he  would  hang  himself  to  the  lamp-post  at 
her  door,  he  wrung  from  her,  filrst,  a  coiife8sio& 
that  she  was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  his 
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merits ;  and  next — by  dint  of  another  hug  and 
another  series  of  labial  salutes— a  promise  that 
she  would  be  his  ! 

Happy  Bunce  !    Now  doth  he  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  being  *'  settled  at  last !""  What  an 
opportunity  of  triumphing  over  his  uncle,  with 
his  squeamish  notions  of  honour  and  generosity ! 
How  delightful,  too,  to  be  enabled  to  show  off 
before  the  Mistys,  and  the  Towseys,  and  the 
Mintons,  and  the  Mimminys,  and  the  Dumble- 
dores,  and  the  Nobbatops,  and  the  M^  Larrups, 
&c.  &c. — to  set  their  scandal  at  defiance — to 
hold   his  head   above  them  all — to  parade  his 
wealth  under  their  very  nose — to  be  happy  and 
flourishing,  in  spite  of  them  !     No  more  shud- 
dering   with    apprehension    at    the    sound    of 
M^Larrup''s  key-bugle  !   No  more  cringing  and 
succumbing  to  Uncle  Nollys  caprices  !     All  this 
was  past  for  ever  ;  but,  as  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  triumph,  the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind 
that  there  was  ^^  many  a  slip  ''twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip,^^  Bunce  determined  to  hurry  forward  the 
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nuttch ;  for  his  eagerness  to  parade  his  independ- 
ence far  outran  his  worldly  pvadenoe,  and  he  was 
quite  as  much  actuated  by  vindictiveneas  aa  by 
avarice. 

And  here  it  may  be  fitting,  perhaps,  that  we 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  sosoeptibte  widow. 
She  was  Peregrine^s  senior,  but  not  mudi ;  her 
&Ge  was  good,  her  figure  fanlUeas;  keenness 
and  intelligence  sparkled  in  her  small  Uack  eyes; 
and,  in  fact,  she  was  altogether  a  very  present- 
able person,  with  one  only  drawback — ^namely, 
that  at  the  tip  of  her  nose  there  was  at  times 
a  faint  red  bloom,  which — as  a  satirist  wonld 
have  said  —  afforded  a  proof  that  the  feature 
in  question  was  not  fed  upon  water ! 

Having  once  passed  Uie  Bubicon,  Peregrine 
determined  to  '^  progress^^ — ^as  Jonathan  would 
say — at  a  giant^'s  pace.  Short  aa  was  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lady,  he  felt  certain  that  he 
was  as  well  read  in  her  character  as  if  he  had 
known  her  an  age,  and  that  she  was  just  tiie 
sort  of  person  to  suit  him — affidctionate,  yieMu^, 
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coarieons,  prudent,  and,  what  he  valued  more 
than  all,  lavishly  endowed  with  the  Mammon  of 
unrighteousness. 

Satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to  all  these  points, 
he  decided  on  instant  dispatch,  and  on  his  very 
next  visit  pressed  the  fair  widow  to  fix  the  happy 
day ;  he  was  met,  however,  by  a  variety  of  deli- 
cate scruples,  which  rose  in  exact  proportion  to 
his  ardour,  and  indeed  served  to  act  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  it;  but,  at  length  wearied  out  with  his 
importunities,  the  lady  abandoned  her  objections, 
and  consented  within  the  week  to  make  him  the 
most  fortunate  of  men. 

The  happy  day  arrived — that  day  which  was 
to  put  an  end  to  all  Peregrine^s  apprehensions 
respecting  *^  cousin  George,^  to  set  him  above 
the  world,  and  enable  him  to  snap  his  fingers  at 
old  Oliver  Bunce !  Anxious,  for  once  in  his 
life,  to  act  handsomely — ^for,  situated  as  he  now 
was,  he  saw  that  generosity  would  be  the  best 
policy — he  carefully  avoided  any  allusion  to  set- 
tlements, professed  a  lofty  indifference  to  all 
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pecuniary  considerations,  and  scraped  together 
all  the  ready  money  he  could  procure,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying,  with  becoming  spirit,  the 
expenses  of  the  honeymoon.  The  wedding 
breakfast  was,  of  course,  furnished  by  Captain 
Allan,  who  was  to  give  away  the  bride ;  and  a 
fair  young  friend  of  his,  who  was  also  connected 
with  Mrs.  Gamaby  by  marriage,  was  to  officiate 
as  bridesmaid.  These  were  to  be  the  only  indi- 
viduals present  at  the  marriage  :  even  ^^  cousin 
George^  whs  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
event ;  for,  as  the  Captain  intimated,  his  fedings 
might  possibly  overcome  him,  when  he  found 
that  the  prize  he  coveted  was  for  ever  snatched 
from  his  grasp ;  besides,  the  bride  had  been  so 
long  used  to  a  retired  mode  of  life,  that  her 
delicate  sensibilities  would  be  wounded  by  any 
parade  or  ostentation  in  an  afiair  which — how- 
ever voluntary  on  her  part — could  scarcely  &il 
to  recall  vividly  and  painfully  to  her  mind  the 
lamented  victim  of  Commissioner  Ian. 

Early  on  the  marriage  mom,  the  enraptured 
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Peregrine  presented  himself  at  the  mansion  of 
his  beloved,  whence  he  was  speedily  transferred, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  in  a  carriage, 
whose  post-horses  were  all  over  white  favours, 
to  the  church ;  and  when  the  ceremony  was 
completed,  he  returned  to  Gower-street,  there 
to  revel  in  a  breakfast  whose  various  tempting 
items  might  create  an  appetite  ^'  under  the  ribs 
of  death  ;'*'*  and  ample  justice  having  been  done 
to  this  repast,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  bade 
farewell  to  Captain  Allan,  who  threatened  them 
with  a  visit  in  a  week  or  two ;  and  bowled  off  to 
Hastings,  where  it  was  decided  that  the  honey- 
moon should  be  spent.  And  so,  after  his  nu- 
merous, unexpected  disappointments.  Peregrine 
Bunco  was  *'  settled  at  last !" 

Next  day,  the  following  paragraph,  specially 
paid  for  by  the  exulting  bridegroom,  and  in- 
tended evidently  to  catch  the  eye  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  Mistys,  Nobbatops,  &c.,  appeared  in 
most  of  the  morning  and  evening  papers : — 
"  Married  yesterday,  at  St.  Olave's,  Hart-street, 
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Bloomsbury,  by  the  Bev.  Phineas  Fingerfee, 
Peregrine  Bunee,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Angela  Ser»- 
phina  Gamaby,  relict  of  the  late  lamented  Colonel 
Camaby,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  among 
the  foremost  to  scale  the  walls  of  Canton ;  but 
being  unfortunately  taken  prisoner,  while  fight- 
ing bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  gallant 
officer  was  hanged  by  order  of  Conmussioner 
Lin.  After  the  ceremony  the  happy  couple 
set  off  in  a  trayelling  carriage  and  four  for 
Hastings,  where  it  is  supposed  they  will  pass 
the  honeymoon.  We  understand  that  the  bride 
is  enormously  rich,  and  intends,  on  her  return 
to  town^  to  give  a  series  of  splendid  entertain- 
ments to  the  ^lits  of  the  heatMnomh.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


"  Shall  we  take  a  walk  on  the  heights,  dearest, 
this  morning  r  said  Peregrine  to  his  wife,  as 
they  sat  together  in  their  lodgings  in  Welling- 
ton Square,  about  a  fortnight  after  their  mar- 
riage ;  "  it  is  JDst  the  sort  of  day  for  a  quiet 
Btroll." 

"  As  you  please,  love,"  was  the  reply  of  liie 
devoted  Mrs.  Bunce,  *'  but,  remember,  we  most 
not  be  out  long;  for  you  know  my  brother, 
Capttun  Allan,  is  to  be  with  us  to-day,  and  from 
what  he  said  in  his  letter,  I  think  we  may  expect 
him  within  the  hour," 

"  Oh,  tme,  I  forgot ;  well,  we^ll  jost  go  op 
the  hill  behind  us,  and  so  on  in  the  direction  of 
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the  LoTer^s  seaf*^ — and  here  Peregrine  smiled 
with  inexpressible  archness  and  sweetness  at  his 
wife — ^^  and  by  the  time  we  return,  I  dare  say 
the  Captain  \iiU  have  arrived/'* 

So  they  went  out  for  their  walk,  simpering 
and  saying  the  tenderest  things  to  each  other 
as  they  stroUed  on ;  the  husband  protesting  that 
he  never  was  so  happy  in  his  life,  and  the  wife 
replying  that  if  aught  could  reconcile  her  to  the 
death  of  a  Camaby,  it  was  the  affectionate  en* 
dearments  of  a  Bunce. 

On  their  return  they  found,  as  they  had  anti- 
cipat<Hl,  the  Captain  fast-anchored  in  the  draw^ 
ing-room.  Peregrine  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  his  wife — tender-hearted  soul! — ^fiung  her 
fond  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  with 
a  sisterly  fervom:  that  it  was  quite  delightful  to 
behold. 

''  Pretty  place  this,^  said  the  gallant  officer, 
^^  never  saw  one  I  liked  better — prefer  it  to 
Brighton — more  snug  and  sociable — Fiah  che^>, 
hey  r 
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**  Yes,  I  believe  so,^'  replied  Peregrine. 

"  Fm  fond  of  fish — of  course  youVe  got  some 
to-day — ^a  dinner  without  fish,  especially  at  a 
watering-place,  is  no  dinner  at  all,  but  merely  a 
lame  apology  for  one." 

"  Very  true,**"  said  Peregrine,  "  but  weVe 
been  thinking  of  other  things  besides  fish — 
haven^t  we,  love  V 

'*  Yes,  dearest,"  replied  his  wife. 

"  Oh,  aye — I  understand — Cloves  and  doves — 
flames  and  darts  —  Cupid,  and  Hymen,  and 
Venus,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — Well,  it's 
quite  natural — Barley-sugar  will  be  barley-sugar, 
and  a  honeymoon  will  be  a  honeymoon. — And 
now,  how  are  we  to  pass  the  day?  Can^t  sit 
here  looking  at  each  other  till  six  o''clock. — 
Suppose  we  take  a  ramble  towards  St.  Leonard'^s 
— Showy  place,  Tm  told — quite  a  Brighton." 

To  St.  Leonard's  accordingly  they  went,  and 
spent  some  time  in  strolling  up  and  down  its 
streets,  and  in  and  out  of  its  libraries,  &c.  admir- 
ing at  every  turn  the  exquisite  Gockneyism  of  its 
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buildings,  and  the  trim  dandjrisiii  of  its  groves 
and  fihrubberies;  and  having  sufficiently  grati- 
fied their  curiosity,  they  returned  to  their 
lodgings  just  as  the  servant  was  laying  the  doth 
for  dinner. 

The  repast  was  an  ample,  even  a  luxurious 
one,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  state 
that  all  parties  did  it  justice.  Mrs.  Angda 
Seraphina  Bunce'^s  appetite,  in  particular,  was  in 
the  finest  possible  condition;  and  whether  it 
"WBB  that  marriage  had  taken  off  the  edge  of  her 
shyness  and  feminine  delicacy,  or  that,  as  her 
grief  for  Gamaby  wore  off,  her  natural  buoyancy 
and  even  conviviality  of  temperament  came  out 
in  blossom ; — whatever  might  have  been  the 
cause,  certain  it  is  that  she  indulged  in  a  world 
of  free  and  playful  jocularity  with  the  Obtain, 
and  tossed  off  her  wine  with  a  heartiness  that 
set  the  tip  of  her  nose  quite  in  a  glow. 

Peregrine,  who  had  never  yet  seen  her  so 
animated,  or  her  nose  so  crimsoned,  was  asto- 
nished at  this  new  devdqmient  of  character; 
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but  attributing  her  gaiety  to  her  delight  at  the 
visit  df  her  brother,  he  took  no  notice  of  it, 
though  a  strange  sort  of  misgiving  came  over 
him,  for  which  he  could  not  account,  and  which 
he  did  his  utmost  to  repress. 

When  the  lady  had  left  the  room.  Captain 
Allan,  with  a  cool  nonchalance  that  showed  how 
resolved  he  was  to  make  himself  perfectly  at 
home,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  up  more  wine. 
"  By-the-by,  Bunce,*"  said  he,  "  this  port  is  not 
so  good  as  it  might  be ;  you  must  positively  lay 
in  some  better  to-morrow;  and  while  you^re 
about  it,  order  in  a  little  Burgundy, — I  suppose 
it  is  to  be  had  here,  and  of  fine  quality,  if  you 
give  the  proper  price  for  it.**' 

"  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,*"  replied  Pe- 
regrine, wincing  at  this  proposal,  *'  for  we 
shall  return  within  the  fortnight  to  Gower* 
street.**' 

"  Within  the  fortnight !''  repeated  Allan  with 
apparent  astonishment ;  '^  why,  your  wife  told 
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me  she  would  not  think  of  stirring  for  this 
three  months !" 

''  I3ut  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that 
we  should  leave  Hastings  at  the  end  of  next 
wcK)k.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  our  marriage- 
settlements  to  arrange,  and  Angela'^s  fortune  to 
look  into — "^ 

"  Oh,  damn  the  settlements,*"  replied  the 
Captain,  in  his  heartiest  and  frankest  manner ; 
"  never  think  of  business  in  the  honeymoon — 
plenty  of  time  for  tliat — pass  the  bottle. — By- 
the-by,  my  good  fellow,  talking  of  business,  since 
you  icill  put  such  things  into  my  head,  could 
you  oblige  me  with  fifty  pounds  for  a  month  or 
two  I  I  would  ask  my  sister,  who  I  know  would 
aceonnnodate  me  in  an  instant,  but  the  truth  is, 
she.  like  myself,  is  somewhat  pressed  for  the 
ready  just  now,  liaving  had  to  discharge  some 
heavy  debts  incurred  by  the  Colonel,  previous  to 
his  departure  for  China..*" 

'*  Heavy  debts  !*"   exclaimed  Bunce,  with  a 
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visible  dropping  of  the  nether-jaw,  "  why,  I 
understood  from  you  that  Colonel  Gamaby,  so 
far  from  dying  in  debt,  had  left  his  widow  a 
large,  unesicumbered  property .'' 

The  amiable  Captain  looked  a  little  embar 
rassed  as  he  replied,  ^^  True,  I  did  say  so,  and 
such  is  the  fact ;  but  it  so  happens  that  certain 
unexpected  demands  have  been  made  on  my 
sister  by  her  first  husband^s  creditors  within  the 
last  six  months,  that  have  drained  her  for  a  time 
of  all  her  spare  cash.  However,  she  will  soon 
recover  herself,  and  till  then,''  added  Allan, 
with  inimitable  mng froid^  "you  of  course  will 
supply  the  needful,  and  help  us  to  carry  on  the 
war.  You  see  I  am  perfectly  frank  and  straight- 
forward  with  you  ;  for  there  should  be  no  secrets 
between  friends.'*' 

"  Devilish  frank,  indeed  I*"  thought  Bunce ; 
then  addressing  his  brother-in-law,  he  went  on 
to  say,  "  well,  but  respecting  these  settlements, 
Captain,  I  really  think  it's  high  time  something 
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definite  should  l>c  done  on  tho  subject.  As 
your  sister'ft  hu&baDd,  I  am  entitled  to  be  msdt 
■cquaintcd  with  the  exact  state  of  her  circum- 
stances." 

"  And  so  jou  shall,  but  there's  time  enough 
for  that :  Mrs.  B.  ts  the  most  generous  of 
women,  and  when  once  she  enters  upon  business, 
you'll  find  she'll  surpriae  jou  by  the  liberality  of 
htT  conduct.  Leave  all  to  me,  and  I'll  take 
care  tliiit  ever}'  thing  shall  be  settled  to  your 
satisfaction.  And  now  with  regard  to  this  fifty 
pound " 

"  I'm  sorn',  Captaiu  Allan,  that  just  now  it's 
out  of  my  ]>ower  to  accommodate  you  ;  but  111 
tell  you  wliat  I'll  do.  111  speak  to  my  wife  on 
the  subject ;  notwithstanding  her  want  of  ready 
money,  she  must  have  abundant  means  of  raising 
it.  and  surely  slic  will  not  hesitate  to  make  a 
slif^lit  sacrifice  when  it  is  to  benefit  a  beloved 
brother !  But,  perhaps,  as  you  are  kind  enough 
to  promise  that  you  will  see  every  thing  settled 
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to  my  satisfaction,  you  will  apply  to  her  yourself 
for  the  6fty  pounds,  and  so  arrange  both  uuttters 
at  the  same  time." 

"  That  would  be  the  surest  way,"  replied 
Allan  ;  "  only  the  devil  of  it  is,  that  my  want  is 
pressing,  and  my  sister  can  do  nothing  till 
she  returns  to  town,  and  sees  her  solicitor,  who 
is  just  now  with  his  family  at  Cheltenham ;" 
and  making  a  strong  effort  to  conceal  his 
chagrin,  be  added,  "  well,  if  you  can't  oblige  me, 
you  can't,  and  I  must  rub  on  as  well  as  I  can 
without  the  cash." 

The  8er\'ant  here  entered  with  a  summons  to 
the  tea-table  ;  and  Bunce,-  who  was  anxious  to 
have  half  an  hours  uninterrupted  meditation, 
just  waited  to  dispatch  a  cup  of  cofl^,  and  then 
went  out,  as  he  said,  for  a  short  solitary  stroU, 
Iea\ing  his  wife  and  the  Captain,  who  showed  no 
disposition  to  join  him,  to  amuse  themselves  with 
a  game  at  backgammon. 

He  took  the  direction  of  the  sca-sliore,  and  ax 

he  strolled  up  and  down  the  long,  narrow  strip 
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of  8snd  between  the  shingle  and  the  irater'a 
ed^,  he  occupied  himself  with  coolly  and  de- 
libonttoly  weighing  the  pr^s  aoA  con'e  of  his 
situation.  Here  he  found  much  to  perplex, 
and  even  alarm  him.  The  endeot  Bfayneas  of 
his  wife  and  the  Captain,  on  the  subject  of  the 
fonncr's  income ;  their  dislike  to  return  to 
Gower  Street ;  the  intrepid  effrontery  of  the 
brother ;  and  the  sudden  subsiding  of  all  rel^- 
ous  /I'al  on  the  part  of  the  sister,  to  say  nothing 
of  hi'r  newly  discovered  jollity  of  temperament, 
and  the  increased  inflammation  of  her  nose; — 
thcw  various  circumstances,  which,  separately 
considcnMl,  niTe  perhaps  of  no  great  moment, 
yet  t.ikon  collect  irely,  afforded,  in  Bunce's 
opiniuii,  serious  ground  for  apprehension;  and 
hia  distrust  being  once  roused,  he  resolved  to 
IoM>  no  time  in  coming  to  a  definite  explanation 
with  his  wife. 

Accordingly,  on  her  retiring  to  her  chamber 
for  tlic  night,  he  opened  at  once  upon  the 
subJL'ct.     "  I  have  been  thinking,  dearest,*'  he 
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said,  "  that  it  ta  high  time  we  should  enter  into 
some  cKplanatinns  respecting  our  joint  pecuni&iy 
circumstances ;  for  should — which  God  forbid  ! 
— any  unforeseen  calaniity  befall  either  of  ua, 
think  what  a  painful  reflection  it  would  be  for 
the  survivor—" 

"  Mr.  Bunce,"  repKed  the  lady,  interrupting 
him  somewhat  cavalierly,  "I  am  surprised  — 
grieved — not  to  say,  shocked — at  the  want  of 
confidence  implied  in  your  remark.  Do  you 
distrust  me.  Sir  t  Do  you  think  me  other  than 
I  avow  myself  to  be!  I  have  shown  no  such 
petty  distrust  of  you;  why  then  should  you 
insult  me  V 

"  Insult  you,  my  dear !  Nothing  was  further 
from  my  intention.     I  only  thought " 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  thought.  Sir ;  I  only 
know  that  my  lamented  Gamaby,  who  was  the 
very  soul  of  generosity,  would  have  cut  his  right 
hand  off  sooner  than  have  said  what  you  have 
just  said — at  such  an  early  period,  too,  when 
we    have    been    married    little    more    than    a 
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fortnight !  I  am  positively  ashamed  of  you, 
Mr.  Bunee.**' 

"  Well,  don'^t  be  angry,  my  love ;  Fll  wait 
your  o\%'n  time  for  explanation,  since  you  will 
have  it  so  ;  nevertheless,  I  must  say ^^ 

*'  Say  nothing,  Sir,  but  what  it  is  fitting  for 
me  to  hear — I  canH  bear  contradiction — Fm  not 
used  to  it — and  I  won'*t  submit  to  it  ;'*'*  and  with 
these  words,  she  put  a  peremptory  close  to  the 
conversation  for  the  night. 

His  vision  of  perfect  happiness  and  unclouded 
prosperity  thus  dimmed,  a  thousand  circunv- 
stanccs  occurred  to  convince  Bunce  that  his 
wedded  life  was  far  from  likely  to  be  an  enviable 
one.  In  the  first  place,  his  wife  and  her 
brother  treated  him  just  as  if  he  were  a  cypher, 
and  compelled  him  to  live  at  a  much  more 
extravagant  rate  than  he  had  calculated  on; 
then,  whenever  he  proposed  to  return  to  Grower 
Street,  he  was  met  by  a  hundred  trivial  ob- 
jections, which  served  greatly  to  perplex  him ; 
and  he  had  the  additional  satisfaction  of  finding 
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liis  wife's  noae  daily  deepen  in  its  roseate  tints, 
till  at  lengtli  he  was  secretly  forced  to  admit 
that,  whatever  other  virtues  she  might  possess, 
teetotalism  was  certainly  not  one  of  them. 

Unhappy  Peregrine  !  How  often  he  cursed 
his  want  of  prudence  in  having  rushed  into  a 
matrimonial  speculation  without  having  previ- 
ously ascertained  its  advantages !  Day  by  day 
his  doubts  of  his  wife's  claracter  and  fortune 
became  more  serious.  She  was  evidently  a  bit 
of  a  vixen,  and  had  been  playing  the  part  of  a 
devotee  for  no  c'.I.c-t  purpose,  he  feared,  than  to 
entrap  some  unwarj-  gentleman  into  marriage ; 
and  if  so,  what  became  of  her  atatements 
respecting  her  wealth?  Yet  how  could  he 
justly  blame  hor  for  pursuing  the  very  same  line 
of  conduct  that  he  himself  had  pursued,  and 
angling  for  a  husband  with  a  show  of  methodism, 
when  he  had  angled  for  a  wife  with  precisely 
the  same  specious  bait  i  Hard  as  was  his  lot, 
he  richly  deserved  it ;  but  this  was  so  far  from 
o  4 
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consoling  him,  that  it  greatly  added  to  his 
tribulation. 

To  increase,  if  possible,  his  afflictions,  his 
wife  was  constantly  dunning  him  for  money,  and 
he  was  not  often  in  the  mood  to  give  it.  As 
his  hopes  of  obtaining  wealth  through  her 
means  diminished,  his  love  of  thrift  increased ; 
he  became  sullen — stingy — anti-connubial  in  his 
tastes,  and  took  a  special  dislike  to  Captain 
Allan,  whose  bearing  towards  Mrs.  Bunce 
was  any  thing  but  that  of  a  brother  towards 
a  sister. 

One  evening,  as  he  stood  absorbed  in  thought 
at  his  dra\iing-room  window,  his  attention  was 
suddenly  attracted  to  the  sound  of  angry  voices 
in  the  street;  and  looking  in  the  direction 
whence  the  noise  proceeded,  he  saw  his  wife 
and  Captain  Allan  engaged  in  altercation  with 
a  stranger  who  seemed  quite  beside  himself  with 
rage,  and,  as  they  moved  on,  kept  close  beside 
them,    till   he  had  ascertained   their   address, 
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when  BuDCe  heard  him  quit  them  with  a 
threat  that  he  would  see  them  again  on  the 
morrow. 

"  Who  is  this  person  that  threatens  you  with 
a  visit,  Mrs,  Bunce  V  enquired  Peregrine,  peev- 
ishly, as  she  and  the  Captain  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room i  *'  is  it  another  hrother,  or  another 
cousin  George  T 

"  You're  a  brute  !"  was  the  gentle  reply. 

"  Mr.  Bunce,"  said  the  Captain,  not  wishing 
to  push  matters  to  extremities,  "  you  must  be 
aware  that  my  sister,  encumbered  as  she  has 
been  by  her  late  husband's  debts — though,  as  I 
told  you  before,  she  will  very  soon  recover 
herself  —  must  occa^onally  have  been  hard- 
pressed  for  money ;  and  the  consequence  of  thia 
is,  that  while,  like  a  dutiful  wife,  she  has  been 
clearing  ofT  the  Coloners  scores,  she  has  been 
incurring  obligations  herself;  and  it  is  one  of 
her  creditors  that  has  just  now  been  besetting 
her  with  his  importunitJes.  I  need  not  entreat 
o  5 
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you  to  satisfy  the  fcUow'^s  demands,  for  I 
take  for  granted  you  have  too  much  respect  for 
Mrs.  B.,  to  allow  her  feelings  to  be  outraged  by 
his  persecution.'" 

This  explanation  was  as  a  dagger  struck  into 
the  heart  of  Bunce.  In  his  hurry  to  secure 
a  rich  wife — as  he  imagined  his  Angela  Sera- 
phina  to  be — he  had  never  dreamed  for  an 
instant  that  she  might  possibly  be  encumbered 
with  debts ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  he  woke 
to  a  sad  conviction  of  the  alarmmg  truth !  * 
It  was  clear  she  had  married  him  as  he  had 
married  her — for  the  most  selfish  purposes; 
but,  despite  his  shrewdness,  she  had  proved  the 
shrewder  of  the  two  :  her  methodism  had  be^ 
more  than  a  match  for  his  methodisip  ;  just  as 
Captain  Allan^s  frankness  had  got  to  the  blind 
side  of  his  worldly  cunning. 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  his  brother-in-law''s 
explanation,  Peregrine  flatly  refused  to  pay 
a  single  one  of  his  wife''s  debts.     ^*  Let  her  sdl 
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her  first  husband's  property,"  he  said ;  *'  for 
according  to  all  accounts,  it  will  more  than 
answer  the  demands  of  her  creditors." 

"  Oh,  you  wretch !"  replied  the  exasperated 
lady,  "  to  remind  me  so  heartlessly  of  that 
dear,  good  man.  Would  to  God  he  were  alive 
again!" 

"  I  wish  to  God  he  were,  and  that  you  were 
with  him  !"  exclaimed  Bunce  with  a  deviliah 
sneer, 

"  Mr.  Bunce,"  said  the  Captain,  "  this  con- 
duct of  yours  is  exceedingly  puerile.  As  that 
lady's  husband,  you  must  know  that  you  are 
legally  liable  for  her  debts ;  so  take  my  advice, 
sink  your  feelings,  draw  your  purse-strings,  and 
settle  matters  coolly  and  comfortably  like  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian.  I  grant  you,  these 
things  are  a  little  unpleasant  at  first,  but  they're 
nothing  when  you're  used  to  them  ;"  and  as  he 
said  this,  the  gallant  officer  walked  leisurely 
towards  the  window,  and  begun  humming  a 
few  bars  of  that  polished  ditty  "  Jim  Crow." 
o  6 
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Peregrine  made  no  answer — how  shoulU  he ! 
— to  these  remarks ;  the  trath  startled  hna  Bke 
a  tliuiider-clap,  and.  snatching  up  hie  list,  be 
darted  from  the  house,  with  the  desp««t«  ^>eed 
of  an  epic  poet  flying  from  the  bull-dog  gnep 
of  a  bailiff. 

It  so  happened  that  the  verr  first  person  lic 
encountered  on  turning  the  comer  of  Wellington 
tSqtiare,  on  his  usual  road  to  the  sands,  was  the 
creditor  whom  he  had  seen  but  half  an  hour 
before  in  angry  expostulation  with  his  beloved. 
Made  desperate  by  his  circumstances,  Bunce 
reaolved  at  all  hazards  to  accost  the  man,  and 
explaining  who  he  was,  asked  him  if  he  could 
furnish  him  witii  any  infonnation  respecting  his 
wife,  and  her  brother. 

The  fellow  stared — as  well  he  might — at  such 
an  unusual  and  even  ridiculous  request,  sod 
after  recovering  from  his  surprise,  he  gave  a 
very  significant  "  Humph  !"  and  said,  "  If  you 
really  be  the  husband  of  tlie  woman  as  called  her- 
self Camaby,  I  fear,  Sir,  you've  married  a  queer 
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''uD.  Leastways,  I^ve  reason  to  know  that  she's  no 
great  things,  and  that  he  as  passes  for  her 
brother,  is  no  more  a  brother  than  I  am." 

"  Ctood  God !  can  this  be  possible  T  ex- 
claimed Bunce,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Fact  r 

"  Then  why  did  you  trust  her,  if  you  knew 
that  she  was  such  a  doubtful  character  t" 

"Because  I  had  no  suspicion-  of  the  sort, 
when  she  first  got  into  my  books.  She  lived  so 
quietly,  and  kept  such  a  genteel  establishment 
in  Gower  Street,  to  say  nothing  of  her  sporting 
a  carriage,  and  attending  chapel,  that  she  &iriy 
got  to  the  blind  side  of  me.  However,  when  I 
found  that  she  paid  none  of  her  tradesmen,  but 
kept  putting  them  off  from  time  to  time,  fiist, 
on  the  plea  that  her  late  busband^s  affairs  were 
not  yet  quite  settled ;  and  then,  when  this 
excuse  grew  stale,  by  telling  them  that  she  was 
about  to  be  married  again  to  a  gentleman  of 
large  landed  property ; — when  I  found  her  going 
on  in  this  queer  manner,  I  thought  it  high  time 
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to  make  enquiries  ;  and  me,  and  her  baker, 
sisted  by  the  sen'ants,  soon  managed  to  discover, 
that  the  whole  concern  was  a  regular  do  ;  that 
her  house  was  a  ready-furnished  one ;  that  she 
herself  had  been  ladyVmaid  to  a  wealthy 
dowager,  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  at  the  West 
End  ;  and  that  the  chap  as  she  calls  a  Captain, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  marker  at  a  billiard- 
table.  We  should  have  brought  "^em  both  to 
book  before  this;  only  just  as  we  were  preparing 
for  a  regular  blow-up,  out  came  an  account  of 
her  marriage  in  the  newspapers  with  a  rich 
gentleman  named  Bunce — thaf's  you.  Sir— eo 
thinking  we  had  now  a  chance  of  payment,  we 
thought  it  best  to  be  quiet  for  a  bit,  though  I 
nearly  split  my  sides  when  I  came  to  the  part 
about  the  walls  of  Canton,  and  Commissioner 
Lin.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  a  rum  go  that  ^ere  ! — 
excuse  my  laughing,  Sir  ! — But  it^s  so  uncom- 
mon droll !— He  !  he  !  he  !'' 

"  Very   funny,    indeed  !**   said   Bunce,   with 
intense  viciousness  of  nuinner. 
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**  Yes,  it  was  that  queer  paragraph  about 
Commissioner  Lin,  as  confirmed  all  our  suspi- 
cions ;  for  we  soon  ascertained  that  no  Colonel 
Camaby  had  ever  been  hanged  in  such  an 
outlandish  manner,  and  that  none  of  that  name 
had  ever  figured  in  the  Chinese  war.  She  must 
have  been  a  great  fool  to  have  published  such 
a  paragraph — don^t  you  think  she  must,  Sir, 
hey  r 

Unfortunate  Peregrine  !  It  was  his  pre- 
posterous vanity  that  had  occasioned  the  publi- 
cation of  the  paragraph  in  question,  and  it  now 
reacted  on  him  with  a  vengeance.  What 
between  his  petty  cunning  and  his  egregious 
self-conceit,  he  had  made  a  precious  mess 
of  it! 

"  Well,'**  continued  the  stranger — who  by-the- 
by  was  a  grocer  in  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  answered  to  the  romantic  appellation  of 
Snobbs — "  now  that  you  know  what  I  am  come 
down  about,  for  I  made  sure  of  finding  you  here, 
in  course,  Sir,  youll  not  object  to  settle  my 
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little  account.  It^'s  been  owing  a  long  time — 
and  business  is  not  what  it  used  to  be — C^^t 
think  of  ri'tuming  to  town  without  it — ailing 
wife,  and  large  family — lots  of  bad  debts-^And 
a  hea\'y  biU  to  make  up  next  Saturday — Shall  I 
call  to-morrow.  Sir  r 

'"  And  you're  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  your  discoveries  re^>ecting  these  people!^ 
enquired  Bunce. 

''  Perfectly  ;  for  we  never  rested  till  one  way 
or  i>ther  we  liad  found  out  all  about  them. — But 
touching  my  little  account;  shall  I  call  to- 
morrow. Sir  f 

'*  ^'es  !''  was  Peregrine's  stem  rejoinder, 
an<l  in  an  instant  he  had  flown  back  to  his 
lodgings. 

''  I  fool  for  the  poor  gentleman,'*^  exclaimed 
Snobbs,  staring  compassionately  after  him.  ^^  (rod 
knows  I  fool  for  him ;  for  Fve  a  good  heart,  aa 
Mrs.  S.  often  tells  mo — nevertheless  business  is 
businos8;  and  I  must  look  sharp  after  him^ 
or,  mav-be,  there'll  be  a  bolt.*" 
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Arrived  at  his  lodgings,  Peregrine  rushed  up 
sburs  into  the  drawing-Foom,  in  &  state  bordering 
on  distraction.  His  eyes  were  blood-shot ;  his 
white  lips  worked  strangely  ;  his  mouth  was 
covered  with  foam  !  His  wife  and  the  Captain 
started  up  as  he  came  in,  wondering  what  could 
have  caused  such  sudden,  such  overwhelming 
passion ;  for  they  bad  not  the  slightest  noticm 
that  the  Bbrewd  Snobbs  had  contrived  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  their  real  characters, 
but  thought  he  knew  no  more  about  tbem  than 
they  Iiad  chosen  to  give  out  to  bim,  as  well  as  to 
their  (itbcr  creditors. 

"  Wretches !  miscreants  !'*  exclaimed  Dunce, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  approaching  to  a  scream.  "  I 
have  found  you  out  at  length,  for  all  your 
swindling  manoeuvres  !  So,  you  are  this  woman^s 
brother,  hey  I  you  scoundrelly  billiard-marker ! 
A  Captain  in  the  army  too  ! — Not  a  word — not 
a  word — or  by  the  living  God,  111  strangle  yoa 
where  you  stand !"  and  with  a  yell  like  that 
of  a  wild  beast,  the  iVantic'  dupe  burled  himself 
fiiU  on  the  cowed  swindler,  caught  bim  by  the 
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throat  with  a  tiger-like  grasp,  shook  him,  till 
ever}'  nerve  in  his  body  quivered  with  agitation, 
and  then  da.shed  him  on  the  ground,  where  he 
lay  completely  stunned. 

**  And  you,  woman,**^  continued  Bunce,  turn- 
ing his  livid  countenance  full  on  his  wife,  who, 
notwithstanding  her  natural  effrontery,  trembled 
like  an  aspen-leaf  at  the  appalling  energy  of  his 
passion  ;  "  you — you,  I  say — are,  it  seems,  the 
sister  of  this  wTetch  here ! — ^you,  who  are  his 
unblushing  mistress,  and,  no  doubt,   the  chief 
prompter  of  his  fraud  !     What,  would  nothing 
serve  your  turn  but  the  widow  of  a  Colonel! 
— And  such    a  Colonel,   too ! — so    brave,    so 
generous,  so  rich — who  left  you  in  such  excellent 
circumstances,  and  enabled  you  to  marry  the 
man  of  your  heart — the  deceived,  insulted,  dis- 
honoured  Peregrine  Bunce  !^     This  was  said 
with  the  bitterest  irony ;  but  instantly  resuming 
his  former  ferocitv  of  manner,  the  maddened 
S|)eaker  continued,  '^  Cursed  be  the  brain  that 
hatched  such    an  infernal  plot — ^blistered  ihe 
tongue  tliat  gave  it  utterance !     Yoa  start — 
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you  tremble,  woman !  —  Oh  that  my  curse 
could  indeed  kill ! — Ay,  weep,  hypocrite, — but 
will  your  tears,  or  the  tears  of  a  thousand  such, 
restore  my  tarnished  honour — 0  God,  I  shall 
go  mad  !^^  and  the  wretched  man  struck  his 
forehead  with  his  clenched  fists,  and  staggered 
into  a  chair  near  him,  while  his  astonished  and 
panic-stricken  wife  looked  vacantly  on,  scarce 
daring  even  to  stir. 

Well  might  she  be  terrified ;  for  Bunce's 
storm  of  passion  was  indeed  a  terrible  spectacle 
to  witness.  Like  most  men  who  hold  their 
temjiors  under  habitual  strict  control,  his  fury, 
when  it  did  break  forth,  bore  down  all  before  it ; 
the  guards  and  fences  set  up  by  prudence  were 
no  longer  of  the  slightest  avail ;  the  destructive 
cataract  swept  thundering  on,  irresistible  till  its 
power  was  wholly  spent. 

"  Woman  !''  he  exclaimed,  again  starting 
vp,  and  confronting  his  wife,  who  made  one  or 
two  feeble  efforts  to  pacify  him,  "  you  know  not 
the  havoc  you  have  wrought  here'" — pressing 
his  hand  to  his  throbbing  temples — ^^  the  depth 
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of  degradation  into  which  you  have  plonged  your 
lost  dupe.  Fortune  wholly  gone — character — 
respectability  —  nay,  hope  itself  annihilated  — 
what  is  there  left  worth  living  for!  Shall  I 
consent  to  l)e  the  world^'s  laoghing-stock — ^to  be 

taunted — pointed  at  as  the  husband  of  a  

Damnation,  the  thought  is  torture !  '^ 

As  he  thus  spoke,  his  red  eye  glared  with 
savage  malignity  on  the  trembling  creature 
who  had  sunk  half-fainting  on  the  sofa  ;  and 
then  fell — accidentally,  it  is  to  be  presumed— on 
a  sharp  steel  knife  that  was  lying  in  a  dessert- 
plate  on  the  table.  The  moment  was  a  critical 
one  for  the  infuriated  Peregrine.  The  fiend 
was  at  work  within  him.  He  made  a  move 
towards  the  instrument,  as  if  fascinated  by  its 
ominous  glitter ;  a  wild  expression  stole  over 
his  ghastly  countenance ;  he  cast  a  startled  look 
behind  him,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  a  demon 
grinning  over  his  shoulder ;  and  then  abruptly 
fled  from  the  scene  of  temptation,  as  though 
in  flight  lay  his  only  chance  of  avoiding  the 
crime  of  murder  ! 


SETTLED  AT  t 


That  same  night,  the  Hastings  mail-coach 
coDveyed  the  desperate,  broken-spirited  fortune* 
hunter  to  London ;  and  just  four  months  after- 
wards, lie  figured  conspicuously  in  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court,  having  been  caught  lurking  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  old  lodgings,  by  the  keen, 
suspicious  Mr.  Snobbs,  who  had  long  been  on 
the  look-out  for  him,  and  who,  giving  the  alarm 
to  the  other  creditors  of  his  wife,  they  all 
pounced  on  him  Hku  so  many  harpies,  and  left 
him  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  his  back, 
and  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  possessed, 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Angela  Seraphina  Bunce, 
a  blessing  of  which  no  law  coidd  deprive  him. 

The  last  time  he  was  heard  of  he  was  on  his 
way  to  one  of  the  new  Australian  colonics,  having 
been  generously  offered,  by  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  was  on  the  list  of  Directors,  and  who  took 
pity  on  his  distress,  six  hundred  acres  "of  the 
richest  arable  land,"  as  his  friend  assured  him  ; 
but  which  unluckily  laboured  under  these  two 
drawbacks — namely,  that  one  half  was  bog, 
and  the  other  half  sand  !  It  is  supposed  by  those 
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who  know  him  best,  that,  undeterred  by  his  past 
misfortunes,  he  will  still  continue  like  Ccdebs, 
his  search  for  a  wife ;  and  if  luck  do  not 
desert  him,  become  the  fortunate  husband  of 
some  rich  Australian  squaw,  bearing  the  closest 
possible  resemblance  to  a  kangaroo. 

Of  the  remaining  personages  of  our  story  little 
needs  be  said.  Captain  Allan,  after  indulging 
with  impunity  in  divers  ingenious  but  illegal 
experiments,  was  one  evening  detected  in  Palace- 
yard  with  his  hand  in  the  coat-pocket  of  a  fat 
Whig  bishop ;  and  was  in  consequence  urgently 
recommended  by  a  magistrate  to  get  his  hair 
close-cropj>ed,  and  try  the  air  of  Brixton  for 
three  months  ;  which,  coming  to  the  ears  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Colonel  Carnaby — aii<u  Bunce — her 
gentle  nature  was  so  much  shocked  at  the 
thoughts  of  his  '^  trouble,"*^  that,  in  the  excess  of 
her  tribulation,  she  applied  so  vigorously  to  the 
refreshment  of  strong  waters,  as  to  tumble  into 
the  Regent^'s  Canal,  whence  she  was  fished  up 
a  fortnight  afterwards  in  a  state  of  such 
grievous  decomposition   as  greatly  to    p^-plex 
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the    sagacity    of   the  unrivalled    Mr.  Coroner 
Wakley. 

Oliver  Bunce  still  lives  and  thrives.  Of  late 
he  has  taken  up  his  residence  wholly  at  Twiggles- 
ford,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mintons,  with  whom  he  has  become  a  prodigious 
favourite.  Here  he  passes  his  time  in  cracking 
jokes  and  laughing  at  them ;  though  we  regret 
to  state  that  his  jokes  do  not  brighten  as  he 
grows  older.  His  favourite  story  is  tliat  of  the 
Bath  chambermaid,  which  he  tells  after  dinner, 
when  the  ladies  have  retired,  to  his  young 
bachelor  friends,  and  points  with  so  many  sly 
winks,  and  pokes  in  the  ribs  of  his  next  neigh- 
bour, that  he  never  fails  to  create  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

Colonel  Cactus  goes  prosing  on  worse  than 
ever,  and  even  now  has  not  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  extraordinar}'  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  knocked  down  by  a  lady !  After  maturely 
weighing  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  he  has  at 
last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  floored, 
not  from  accident,  but  out  of  pure  fun,  though 
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he  solemnly  protests  he  neyer  could  see  the 
droller}'  of  tlie  joke,  and,  it  is  to  he  feared,  will 
go  to  his  grave  unenlightened  on  this  point. 

Betsey  Misty — lively,  laughing,  generous  romp 
— Ls  married  to  a  round-faced  Leamington 
Squire,  who,  like  herself,  is  always  on  the  broad 
grin.  The  Mac  Larrups  and  the  Towseys  are 
constant  visitors  at  her  house,  and  a  more  de- 
servedly happy  and  prosperous  trio  an  En^ish 
sun  never  yet  shone  on.  May  their  shadows 
never  l)e  less ! 

So  endA  our  narrative ;  and  the  moral  to  be 
deduced  from  it  is  this — that  cunning  and  trick- 
er}',  however  plausible  and  adroit,  are,  in  the 
long  run,  no  match  for  open,  straightforward  in- 
tegrity ;  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  defeat 
their  own  ends,  and  conduce  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  fool  who  lias  recourse  to  them  as  the  instru- 
ments of  his  success  in  life ! 


THE   END. 


Gilbert  &  Riv  1x0x05,  Printersy  St.  John's  Square,  LoqcUmi. 
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